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THB RIVER PATH. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








[Tue following new and beautiful poem, oe 
ever-welcome contributer, will be recognized, by t F4 
who have ever been near his cottage, as @ Picture fas a 
Sunset cn the Banks of the Merrimac.—Ep. INDEPBND- 
evr d 

No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank belew was still ; 


No rnetie from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water's hem 


She dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We i 


t the falling of the dew ; 
vor, frore us, ere the day was cone, 


rbe wooded hills shut out the sun 


Fut on the river’s farther sie 
We saw the hil! tops glorified, 
A tender glow, exceeding fair, 


p ezxeam of day withont ite glare. 


With we the damp, the chill, the gloom : 
Wilh (nem the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 
Whi through willowy vistas seen, 
The vive led in shade between. 
wr t 1 

From ¢ © Gari ere we tro 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 
Whose light seemed not of moon Or sun 
We epeke not, but our thought was one, 
we sed, as if from that bright shore 
feckoned our dear ones gone before ; 
ane stilled our beating hearts to hear 


rhe voices lost to mortal ear! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
lhe hills swung open to th . 
Through theiz 
A lon: 





giade and glen and bank it rolled ; 
ii briaged the shaded stream with gold ; 


Dow 


ind, borne on piers of mist, allied . 


The shacowy with the sunlit side! 


So,’ prayed we, “ when our feet draw neat 


The river, dark with mortal fear, 
Anc the night cometh chill with dew, 
let thy light break through! 


illle of doubt divide, 


So bridge with faith the sunless tide ! 


fo let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth ; 
Ané in thy beckoning angels know 


The dear ones whom we loved below !" 
J... W. 
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tHE ASCENT OF ST. PETER'S. 


—-- 


EY MRS, HARRIET BECCILER STOWE, 


Wr have just returned from the ascent of St. Peter’s. 
We had been waiting two weeks for just the right 
morning. and to-day, at seven o’clock, seeing the old 
ellow roofs all a-glow with the unmistakable bright- 
ness of a elear sun, we took our measures accordingly, 
as the ascent must be made helore eleven o'clock in 
ihe day. 

No morning could be more perfect than this. And as 
ve drove into the pillared court of St. Peter’s, its foun- 
ains seemed like satin clouds rising intheair. This 
ourt is the most harmonious thing in the world. Its 
widespread arms secm outstretched as if to embrace all 
mankind; and every time one sees it, it gains on one 
by a secret, irresistible power. It is more perfect of 
its kind than even the church itself. 

The way into the dome is up a gradual, winding 
siope, Which brings you upon the roof—a most mag- 

iteent promenade platform. These church-roofs of 
Strasbourg, Milan, and Rome remind one of the old 
Stery of the hanging-gardens of Babylon, whence one 
koked down on kingdoms spread out like a map 
below. But we did not stay long, but climbed the 
winding stairway that brought us into the gallery 
within the dome. Here ‘first, I think, I felt acquainted 
with Michael Angelo. Before, I had seen him, as one 
sees from the outside a vain, brusque, odd. fellow— 
Whe seems te you always diverging into extravagan- 
ces, and transcending your power ‘of sympathy. 
You see the creature is of a superior order—that he 
has something in him tat he is struggling to get out 
and make effective, but you get no rapport with 
hi, Jt was not till I found myself trembling 
and shivering with a-feeling as if the iron 
railing on which I stood was like a cobweb, and 
mysess and all our party like summer flies thereon— 
While the great dome above and the blue, dizzy, 
creamy distance below seemed to become a vast and 
‘lemn power, which shook ene with a sense of awe, 
‘ich as one feels at Niagara or Mount Blanc. It 
was a firmament of architecture, bending, its vast 
‘armonious arch above, studded thick with golden 
‘tars, with solemn forms of angel, saint, evangelist, 
anc snartyr. Far, far below, we could trace dimly 
‘he mosaic of the splendid floors, and see the priests 
s° sweeping their solemn robes over the fleor, and 
‘rom one of the chapels the sound of chanting 
‘welled solemnly upward—sung so disiant end 
dreamy, as if it were the sighings and breathings of 
ome mighty soul that dwelt in and vitalized this ex- 
alted temple. Strange, we thought, that a man could 
lave pwwer io conceive and execute what makes 
han 80 insignificant! One feels fading away and 
“sing consciousness in this sense of vastness, and 
still one is fascinated with the grand loveliness of the 
whole, 

This, then, and such as this, was what the artist 
vould do ; and because his soul was always expanding 
“such breadths and such hights is it that his fragment- 
*) works scattered here and there have such an air 
‘l extravagance. They are aerolites fallen into our 
“aily sphere out of some higher region of conception, 
‘nd we have nothing by which to measure or judge 
em—they need a world of their own to dwell in— 
id seen in it, they might come to their true propor- 
‘ns, We @annot come from driving on the Pincio, 

‘nd prieing jewelry at Castellani, in an easy summer 

“orning attitude of mind, to turn our eye-glasses up 

“the roof of the Sistine Chapel. Of the crowd who 
, the majority, if they epcke their minds, would say 
- Was a horrid old goblia thing, full of savage images, 
““ Worth the trouble of deciphering. 

- see and to feel it aright, one should first get the 
“apm of St. Peter's—get one’s soul widened to its 
— and hight—one should come alone, without 

*ty party to divert one’s thought, and walk up and 
and threugh the aisles belew—in distances so 
a that the chantiag in the chapel sounds faint 

we off, like “a voice erying in the wilderness.” 
Wines scending to the dome, you should feel yourself 
cube, - it were, in a great sky, floating like a dis- 
ia ne en over the profound depths below, and, 
te Tong *ly round, wateh the changing perspective 
mem fa, £ ee aisles—where chant and cacrifice 

arte | off and’ distant, as do the sighs of human 
‘2 & Yast eternity. Then go up outelde, 
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and see yourself lifted up in the sunshine of a warm 
morning, with the history of two thousand years 
spread out at your feet. The immense building you 
stand on seems scarce a temple reared by hands, but 
rather akin to those great airy mountain solitudes 
where one sits on battlements of God’s own building, 
and looks forth on a werld at one’s feet. One sees 
there the wide sweep of sea-like Campagna—almost 
treeless—varied in stripes and dashes by the shad- 
ows of sailing clouds above—one sees the mountains 
that girdle the plain, silvery with snows, shimmer- 
ing through the purple and rosy films that vail their 
sides—and then the plains over which marched the 
legions of old Rome, when ran her roads to the ends 
of the earth—when stretched her aqueducts such as 
one still sees standing in graceful ruins, 

Then the ruined palaces of the Caesars, with their 
shapeless, dumb, mountainous confusions of brick 
cliffs and Roman cement ; and lastly, the Coliseum— 
most vast of allk—opening the eyes of its many round 
arches vacantly at the blue sky, and standing a silent 
world of desolation within itself; and there, just be- 
low, one’ hears the murmur of waterfalls in the gar- 
dens of the Vatican, and looks down on its oblong 
galleries and courts, and remembers that there are 
enshrined all that remains of the art and luxury and 
splendor of Rome, bound fast at the chariot wheels 
of & new civilization. The Coliseum and St. Peter’s, 
with its Vatican brood of buildings, stand contra-faced 
—itbe types and memorials of two eras. 

Round those palaces of the Caesars in those old 
days of Roman splendor, crept stealihily here and 
there a slave or a woman, who bore in her heart as 
a Mighty secret the name of one Jesus, a Judean 
peasant, whom a Roman governor had put to death 
to get rid of a popular tumult. A Jew sits chained 
between two soldiers in a lonely prison, and writes 
most cheerful and loving Ictteis to a few seattered 
enthusiasts like himself, who believe some strange 
superstiiions. The polite world scarcely asks, what 
of this Jesus? He says, “ lam ready to preach the 
Gospel to you that are in Rome also, for Iam not 
ashamed of the Gospel of my Lord Jesus Christ, for 
it is ihe power of God and the wisdom of God unto 
every one that believeth.” In the old- Coliseum 
yonder, 2 white-headed old man sieod the center of 
eighty thousand eyes, while a hungry lien rushed 
wpen him and devoured him; and when psople asked 
why— He was a Cliristian—he said he bore this 
Christ within him.” 

Make what we willof it, there stands the Coliseum 
in ruins—the palace of the Cwsars moldering—and 
over every temple, every column yet left of old Rome, 
the statue of some Christian martyr!—and the Vati- 
can holding all the Roman gods and goddesses a train 
of magnificent captives. It seems that the lonely 
Jew between two soldiers was not so far wrong in 
saying, “ I am not ashamed of the Gospel of my lord 
Jesus Christ, for it is the power of God.” 

It was then in a spirit of gigantic triumph that 
Michael Angelo, beholding the magnificent remains 
of ancient art, proposed to himself not to imitate, but 
to oeutdo them—to hang the dome of the Pantheon 
in mid-air—to pile up cliffs and fabrics of architec- 
ture that should eutdo even the gigantic conceptions 
of heathen Rome. 

It is only because everywhere this Auman triumph 
is too evident that one feels that Christianity has 
gained only in name, and not in fact. For if the 
devil could enthrone the spiv+é of old Rome in the 
Christian city, wliat cared he whether the temple was 
called of Jove or Jesus? One does not feel the spirii 
of this pile of buildings to be any such that, if it were 
proclaimed to-morrow to belong to the old Cesars, 
one would Yeel an incongruity, notwithstanding its 
tmages of evangelists and martyrs—at Milan one 
would, A Cesar awaking on its roof would be at 
loss to explain the spirit of the building—/ere he 
would not. A great triumph dome—a splendid ex- 
ultation—a deification of some demi-god—he could 
accept it at once. 

Michael Angelo expressed only that portion of the 
religieus element which belongs equally to Paganism 
and Christianism—that of vastness and power. There 
Was no sweetness, no pathos, no tenderness, no love. 
One feels that a human prayer might flutter like a 
bewildered butterfly under the polished arches of St. 
Peter’s, and lose itself in the infinite vastness with- 
out touching a heart of love anywhere. 

It is just as grand, and sublime, and cold as old 
Romanism, and her Michael Angelo seems to me only 
an old Roman risen from the dead, expressing with 
slight changes of form all the old Roman ideas. His 
Christ is a Jupiter with a handful of thunderbolts. 
His Moses, far from being that motherly man that 
brooded a people in his bosom, as a hen broads her 
young, is a great craggy, Roman demi-god, mighty, 
mystciious, and cold. You see no trace of the man 
whe wept and interceded for sinning Isracl—who 
said in his passionate love, “If thou wilt, fergive 
their sins; but if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book.” 

Michael Angelo’s Moses never shed a tear, and 
never thought of giving himself for anybody—he is a 
true Olympian divinity, very strong, very high, very 
knowing, very cold—for Michael] Angelo could put no 
more in him than he had in himself. His true place 
is with the rest of his race, in the halls of the Vatican, 
rather than in a Christian chureh. All his saints and 
martyrs seem to be much on the same order. The 
spirit of Christian Rome, so far as expressed by him, 
seems to be that of worldly retaliation—as if saying— 

“ Here, you devils! look out for yourselvés ; you 
stoned and crucified and bummed ws, now it is our 
turn. We saints have got the Roman empire, and 
mean to have it ourown way. We are going to lord 
it on the top of columns and monuments, and you are 
going te lie in the dust, at our feet. We are going to 
have marble halls and gems and mosaics and chari- 
ots and horses and servants. Down with your old pal- 
aces. If we Christians, now we have got you down, 
can’t beat you in your own line, it’s a pity.” 

H. B. S. 


DEATH OF DR. HOUGHTON. 


We learn with regret the death of Rey. Daniel C. 
Houghton, formerly editor of The Genesee Evan- 
gelist,and more recently editor of The American 
Presbyterian of Philadelphia. His disease, the first 
symptoms of whieh appeared several months ago in 
the form of a severe pain in the right foot, was a 
malignant gangrene. Until very near his death, his 
physicians were not without hopes ef his recovery, 
in which the patient himself shared. The final attack 
was on the Sabbath of last week. In five minutes 
after his seizure he was unable to recognize his own 
children, and in fifteen minutes afterwards had ended 
his life on earth. 

Dr. Houghton (whose doctorate, we believe, was 
quite recently conferred) was born in Vermont. [lis 
earliest labors in the ministry were in the Methodist 
Church. He afterwards became a professor in the 
college at Lima, in this staté, until he went first to 


or pam and last to Philadelphia, to fill an editor's 
rT. 


We personally knew him, and valued his acquaint- 
ance as that of a frank and genial Christian gentle- 
eo anaes moderate acquirements and mod- 

, but adding to these g industry 
peed Bddtli, ne ih Sox Rlenctlt the tecast of Chis 
circle of ceclesiastical and editorial confederates. 
His paper comes to us this week with its leading 
column marked with mourning, and at its head the 
name of John W. Mears as editor. 
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A MORNING WITH WORDSWORTH. 


THEODORE L. 


Dean Be—: With one or two questions about 
Carlyle, you send me a request for a brief sketch of a 
morning with Wordsworth. 1 will gladly tell you ali 
I can recall; for it is no small privilege to have 
passed a golden summer morn in strolling over Rydal 
Mount with the greatest English poet of our century. 
Do not stop me with any contradictions, or set me 
to proving that Wordsworth is greater than Tennyson. 
Not so melodious a singer, I confess—not such a 
master of music or mysticism. Wordsworth never 
could have written the “Princess” or ‘‘ Loeksley 
Hall.” Neither could Tennyson have produced the 
“ Excursion,” or the “ Ode t Immortality,” which 
Emerson pronounces “the high-water mark which 
the intellect has reached ia this age.” 

We were thoroughly prepared fer seeing the great 
poet of Nature by a most enchanting sail down 
Windermere—sweetest of English lakes. Lake 
George is larger, more pellucid, more thickly inlaid 
with emerald islands. But the banks of Windermere 
are like the banks of the Hudson about Irvington, a 
medley of park and garden, grove and beautiful villa. 
Just think of it. We rowed our boat that day in full 
view of the smoke that curled up from Christopher 
North’s cottage of ‘ Elleray ’—of “ Dove Nest,” the 
home of Mrs. Hemans—of Bishop Watson’s house— 
and of the genius-haunted hills of Rydal! At sun- 
set we reached Ambleside, the residence of Harriet 
Martineau. At the “ Salutation Inn,” which has 
long been a rendezvous tor all true worshipers of the 
“Lake School” of poets, we found the name of 
Thomas Carlyle on the hotel register. A few days 
afterwards, meeting Carlyle, I spoke to him of his 
visit to the lakes, and of my having seen his name at 
the village inn. “Nay, nay,” replied the shagg 
Scotchman, “it were na me; I niver scrabble my 
name in pooblic places.” 

After our delicious supper of Windermere trout, 
strawberries, and barley bannocks, we sat in the win- 
dow enjoying the endless English twilight. Duriag 
the British summer there is a third day between tea- 
hour and bedtime. Presently a pony-carriage trotted 
past the window, bearing a tall, old man, in blue 
shaw] and cap, with a large bunch of heather stuck 
jauntily on the top. Hlis gray hair fell over his 
shoulders, and he drew the shawl up to his chin to 
keep off the evening chill. Who knows but that is 
Wordswoith? said I to myself, and hurrying to the 
bar-room I asked the fat landlord if the poet ever 
rode down to the village. ‘ Yes,” said he, “ he just 
passed the door,” 

It was hard to sleep that night, with the evening’s 
vision before my eyes, and a note of invitation from 
the poet lying on my table. By eight the next morn- 
ing, I was on my way to Rydal Mount, which lay at 
the end of one mile of enchantment. That morning 
walk, amid the thanksgiving songs from every bush 
and thicket, with the dew-spangled hedge-rows en 
either hand, was like the walk of Bunyan’s pilgrims 
beside the river of life, where the meadows were 
green all the year round, and the “shining ones” 
loitered in full view of the celestial city. Over that 
shaded road Wordsworth had strolled many a time, 
with his neighbor Coleridge on the one side and his 
neighbor Southey on the other. Many an immortal 
verse had sung itself to him under those elms and 
hazels, for it is said that he often carried a hundred 
ready-made lines in his head before he could deliver 
them upon paper. 

A half-hour’s stroll brought me te the top of a 
wooded hill, and a little “house Beautiful” under 
the ivy and woodbine. The very home for & poet. 
Abbotsford was not betier suited to stout Sir Walter, 
or dreamy Sunnyside on the river’s marge to Wash- 
ington Irving. The old man met me at the cottage 
door cordially. But alas! how the illusion vanished 
when, instead of a pale philosopher in scholastic 
black, I beheld a rubicund countenance, with an im- 
mense nose, bestrided by a pair of green goggles! 
Bencath the farmer-like face was an antiquated blue 
coat, (with metal buttons!) a checked waistcoat, 
with “ continuations” of the same rustic material. 
The figure was crowned with an enormous white hat, 
turned up in front! But from beneath the hat there 


BY REY. CUYLER. 
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fell over the patriarch’s shoulders the “ tresses 
gray,’ which at once gave grandeur and dignity to 
the steoping forza before me. 


* Plain was his garb 
Such as might suit arrustic sire prepared 
For Sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without re merk. 
His limbs and his whole figure breathed intelligence.” 


This somewhat prosaic portrait of old “ Solitary” 
must have been drawn frem the poet himself, who 
was to the last the perfectly unsophisticated child of 
Nature. To appreciate the Nature-worshiping poetry 
of Wordsworth, one must needs have seen the mar 
amid all his glorious surroundings of Windermere and 
’ Derwentwater, of Helvellyn, the mountain-king, with 
a score of cottage-crowned hills in his train. Dwell- 
ing in this magnificent temple of nature, the old poet 
became a perfect devotee. Tall rock, and forest dark, 
and sounding cataract, haunted him like a passion. 
This devotion ran to the perilous border of Panthe- 
ism ; for if Wordsworth had not been a Christian, he 
must inevitably have been a pantheist. But let us 
thank God for this devout interpreter of his out-door 
world; for the brave-souled purifier of English poetry, 
who, in the face of flippant scoffs, led the public 
taste from the satanic school of Byron back to the 
purer atmosphere of Shenstone and Cowper. With 
Cowper’s marked evangelical character, Wordsworth 
would have been the grandest boon to British metri- 
cal literature since the days of John Milton. 

I cannot, in one brief letter, recall all my conver- 
sation with the gray-haired poet, who made me for- 
get his outer appearance when he warmed up into a 
genial, generous talk that combined the man of genius 
and the little child. He spoke tenderly of Irving, 
(with whom he had dined a few days previous,) in- 


his office as “ Distributor of stamps,” which yielded 
him a smal! income, had been a hindrance in the way 
of his visiting’ America. It is to be lamented that 
the master-minds of Britain in our day—Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Chalmers, Brougham, and 
Macaulay, etc.—never came among their vast con- 
stituency on this side of the water. Of cockney lit- 
terateurs we have had a surfeit. 

Wordsworth’s library was small, but precious. Ile 
showed me with great satisfaction a rich copy of 
Professor Reed’s Philadelphia edition of his poems ; 
no edition by Murray, he said, had suited him quite 
so well. From the library we sallied out for a stroll. 
Wordsworth’s “ study was out of doors,” you remem- 
ber. From one commanding point to another we 
sauntered on, now gazing down into crystal Rydal 
Water—now discoursing over a Gothic church tower 
peering up through the trees—now reviewing his 
wondrous companionships in days of old with Sir 
Walter and Joanna Baillie, with Coleridge the mysti- 
eal, and Southey the polyglot, with Lamb “the 
frolic and the gentle,” and with his roystering neigh- 
bor old Christopher North. When we reached the 
door of his cottage he pulled me a primrose ; with 
uncouth Peter Bell— 

i ~~ by the river’s brim 

ytiny pha nctpertn 
To me it was a precious relic of the psalinist of Na- 
ture, and with a cordial “God bless you” from the 
patriarch, I went on my way rejoicing. The dear 
old man now sleepe under the church-tower, which, 





like himself, kept leving company with the ancient 


quired much about the Hudson, aad complained that. 























But | 
the world will never let die the memory of him who 
gaye her the Ode to Duty, the Laodamia, the Happy - 
Warrior, and the Lines on Tintern Abbey. 

Werdsworth was not very pepular among his liter- | 
ary colleagues. They pronounced him exclusive and 
parsimonious. Miss Martineau says of him that he 
used to offer to his guests in his little cottage, bread | 
and the plainest fare. If they wanted any luxuries | 
they must pay him for their board! To this rule, re- 
por: says, he rigidly adhered. Sir Walter Scott, a 
bountiful high liver, once passed a week with Worde- 
worth, and, under pretense of a walk, slipped out 
every day to the Swan Inn for a cold cut and a 
mugsof porter. One day, passing the inn with 
Wordsworth, he was betrayed by the landlord’s ask- 
ing him “if he had come for his porter?” It is very 
easy to sneer at this abstemious style of living ; but 
tempcranee and thrift have not been the character- 
isties of literature. A little more abstemiousness 
would have made Dickens a richer and a stronger 
than te-day, and would have kept poor Campbell from 
a drinkard’s grave. In America men of letters have 
generally been more prudent of life than in Great Brit- 
ain ; several of our most popular writers have actually | 
grown rich by authorship. And but few of our lead- | 
ing authors have ever sunk into those sensual ex- 
cesses Which were the bane and curse of Byron, 
Buns, Maginn, and scores of the most brilliant wits 
of London and Edinburgh life. 

Pordon this hurried compliance with your request, | 
my dear B. I am just taking wing for old Dartmouth 
and the mountains of New Hampshire. In a few 
days I may address you, per Jndependent, a summer | 
letter from the shores of Lake Winnippissaukee. 

Yours ever, Tf. BC; 


*e 
e 


THE GRAVE-YARD AT WEST 


———— 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 





POINT. 





On this sweet Sabbath morning, let us wander 
From the loud music and the gay parade, 

Where sleeps the grave-yard in its silence yonder, 
Deep in the mountain shade. 


There, side by side, the dark green cedars cluster, 
Like sentries watching by that camp of Death ; 
There like an army’s tents, with snow-white luster, 

The grave-stones gleam beneath. 


But, as We go, no posted guard or picket 
Stay our approach across the level grass, 

Nor hostile challenge at the simple wicket 
Through which our footsteps pass. 


Sweet spot, by Nature’s primal consecration, 
Sacred to peace and thought and calm repose, 
Well in thy breast that elder generation 
Their place of burial chose. 
And well, te-day, whene’er the sad procession 
Moves o’er the plain, with slow and measured tread, | 
Within th? silerit and secure possession 
The living leave the dead, 


Few are the graves, for here no populous city 
Feeds, with its myriad lives, the hungry Fate:, 
While hourly funerals, led by grief or pity, 
Crowd through the open gates. } 
& < i 
Here death is rarer, yet full many a token 
Tells of his presence on these grassy slopes, 
The-siab, the stone, the shaft, half reared and broken, 
Symbol of shattered hopes. 
Here sleep brave men who, in the deadly quarrel}, 
Fought for their Country, and their life blood poured, 
Above whose dust she carves the deathless laurel, 
Wreathing the victor’s sword, 


| 

‘ 

i 

And here the young Cadet, in manly beauty, 

Borne from the tents which skirt those rocky banks, | 

Called from life’s daily drill and perilous duty | 
To these unbroken ranks. 


| ‘ : 
| Stings of conscience. 


‘ prehensive legislation which prohibit 
, impossible the relation of slavery in our own society. | 


If there be any such principle of comity, it is of course | young to usefulness in a station which he is after- 


| and the subjection of the slave. 


NUMBER 607. 





| (wife-burning) from British India, were not enemies 


of the Hindus, whose customs they thus overruled. 
The Decalogue and the Golden Rule are not sectional, 
though scarcely a third of the human family even in 
theory accept them. You may trace on the map or 
globe those portions of the earth in which they are 


| reverenced ; and still they remain universal truths, 


which would have been worthy of all acceptation 
though Moses or Jesus had never been heard of. 

Let us hear no more, then, of resistance to Slavery 
Extension as sectionalism. If the word were cor- 
rectly formed, it embodies an offensive libel. It isa 
word cunningly coined to conceal truth—to enable 


to strike hands with a giant iniquity, yet evade the 
Slavery is sectional—a local 
and peculiar abuse, upheld by avarice, pride, and lust, 
but condemned by ihe plainest principles of morality 
and the instinetive promptings of the human heart. 
Only those attempt to justify it whose personal in- 
terests are seemingly involved in or promoted by its 
perpetuation. Justice and Righteousness are conserv- 
ative ; whatever rests firmly and wholly on these 
may be trusted to endure for ever ; while whatever is 
based on wrong, even to the meanest and hum lest, 
though it may be glorified by politicians aud vield 


vast gains to the favored caste, is an element of | 
weakness, of disorder, of danger, in the state, and is 


inevitably doomed to destruction. That only can be 

truly termed sectional which contravenes the in- 

stincts of Humanity and the inflexible Law of God. 
ii. G. 


SLAVERY IN THE FREE STATES. 
NO. 4. 








BY WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 





We have thus far satisfied ourselves that the novel 
pretense on the part of the slaveholder of a right te 


them here as slaves, has no foundation in the laws 
of our state, as they stand upon the statute-bouok and 


| in the recorded judgments of our courts, and finds ne 
support or countenance in the Federal constitution or | 


the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It remains therefore only to inquire whether 
the courts of our state, in deference to any princi- 


| ples of the law of nature or of nations, regulating the 
i ” fri lv t a] > justified in es- | ,; . ; i 
pent apres of friendly states, will be justitied in €S- | tion to each other, and there is an impassable gulf 
, tablishing a sert of judicial toleration of slavery for a | 


) season, in faver of strangers passing through our ter- 


ritory, notwithstanding the absolute policy and com- 
and. render 


the comity of the state and not of the court, which 


* Jatter has no authority to exercise comity in behalf 


of the state, but only a judicial power of determining 
whether the main policy and actual legislation of the 
state exhibit the comity inquired of, and whether the 
comity extends to yielding the affirmative aid of the 
state to maintain here the mastery of the slave-owner 
In other words, the 
only question open te the court is, whether in the laws 
and institutions, social and civil, of the state can be 
found any such principles as make it possible or proper 
that the rights elaimed to be exercised during their 


| stay within the state, by transient or other residents, 
If the | 
| court find no positive, clear, certain and explicit ex- | 


not subjects or citizens, be permitted. 


Se 





at 





| 
| 





| men to uphold Slavery yet dull the sense of wrong— | 
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ments of the Civil Law, an elementary book of ac- 
knowledged authority, we find the following concise 
view of the characteristic traits of this institution 

“Slaves were looked upon as no persons, as those in 
whom human personality was dead, as beasts. They 
had no head in the state, ne name, title. or register ; 
they were not capable of being injured; nor could 
they take by purchase or descent ; they had no heirs, 
and therefore could make no will; exclusive of what 
was called their pecudium, whatever they acquired 
was their master’s; they could not plead, nor be 
pleaded for, but were excluded from all civil concerns 
whatever ; they were not entitled to the rights and 
considerations of matrimony, and therefore had no 
relief in case of adultery ; they could be sold, trans- 
ferred, or pawned as goods or personal estate, for 
goods they were, and as such they were esteemed.” 
Substantially, this description is a true picture of the 
slavery which is established aud supported by law 
in the Southern states of our republic. In Louisiana 
and Kentucky the slaves are reckoned as real prop- 
erty, and the rules of conveyance and succession re- 
lating to them are the rules pertaining to real estate. 
But in most, if not all, of the other states they are in 
all respects chaitels, as, for instance, in South Caro- 
lina, where the law declares “ Slaves shall be doemed, 
sold, taken, reputed, and adjudged in law to be chat 

tels personal in the hands of their owners and pos- 
sessors, and their executors, administrators, and as- 


signees, to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever.” ; 


In a reported case, decided ia the Supreme Court 


of North Carolina, where a hirer of a slave was in- 


| between them. 


dicted for shooting at and wounding a female slave 
while she was attempting to fice from some punish- 
ment which he undertook to inflict, Judge Raffin, onc 
of the ablest judges of that state and of the whole 
country, was obliged deliberately to declare what the 


f= : deren? ee ~ ** | nature of slavery, as it exists in that state, is in re- 
bring his slaves with him into New York, and keep 


spect to the right of the master, and the subjection 
of the slave. At the trial the defendant was con- 
victed, and he appealed to the Supreme Court. The 


| learned judge, after lamenting that such a case had 


arisen, and refuting the argument by which counsel 
had attempted to liken the authority of ‘the master 
over his slave to that of the father over the son, or of 


| the tutor over the pupil, solemnly declares, “ There is 


no likeness between the cases. They are in opposi- 
The difference is that which exists 
between freedom and slavery, and a greater cannot 
be imagined. In the one, the end in view is the hap 
piness of the youth, born to equal rights with that 
governor on whom the duty devolves of training the 


wards to assume among freemen. To such an end, 


; and with such an object, moral and intellectual in- 


pression of the public will, through the authentic or- | 


gans of its manifestation, it may then explore the re- 
gions of general jurisprudence and social ethics to 
determine whether the desired comity can be ex- 
tended without injury to the policy of the state. 
the court can exercise no will of its own ‘upon the 
matter, and can go no further than to inquire and de- 


_ cide whether the state of New York, as a moral per- 


son, having an understanding and a will of its own, 


| after deliberation and taking resolutions, has or has 


Here too the aged man, the wife, the maiden— 
Together hushed, as on Hie faithful breast, 
Who cried, “Come hither, all ye heavy laden, 

And I will give you rest!” 


And little grave-stones through the grass are gleaining, 
Sown, like the lilies, over forms as fair, 

Of whom, to-day, what broken hearts are dreaming, 
Through Sabbath song and prayer. 


Peace to the sleepers! may the bud and blessom, 
Spring’s early bloom and Summer's sweet increase, 
Fail not, while Nature, on her tender bosom, 
Folds them and whispers—peace ! 


And here at last who could not rest contented ; 
Beneath—the River, with its tranquil flood, 

Around—the breezes of the morning, scented 
With odors from the wood, 


Above—the eternal hills, their shadows blending 
With morn and noon and twilight’s deepening pall, 
And overhead—+the infinite heavens, attending 
Until the end of all! 


CONSERVATISM—SECTIONALISM. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 





Worps are things. A lie may be told obliquely by 
an epithet as weil as directly by a point-blank asser- | 
tion. Yo call your neighbor by some contemptuous 
or odious name, which he has not deserved, is to libel 
and wrong him as really and deeply as to acsuse him 
ef theft or forgery. Conscience vindicates itself not 
only in the daily walk but in the daily conversation. 
Let us consider, then, with what fairness or truth 
those Americans who resist the diffusion or farther 
aggrandizement of Slavery are habitually spoken of 
by their political adversaries as imbued with and 
animated by sectionalism. 

This term must imply either, Ist. That they are 
impelled by ill will toward and a desire to injare the 
people of the slaveholding States; or 2d. That they 
hold and promulgate doctrines that are not accepted 
by just, enlightened, humane persons generally, but 
are simply the prejudices of a district or locality. In 
either case, who will soberly contend that the implied 
charge is just? 

Far in the South, where the Republicans are never 
permitted to speak for themselves nor be heard 
through their accredited organs, it is honestly believed 
by many that they hate all slaveholders, deeming 
them necessarily base and cruel, and seek their injury 
and destruction. The current Southern conception 
of an Anti-Slavery man is that of one whom coward 
fear alone withholds from invading the South with a 
dagger in one hand and a torch in the other. Meet a 
Southron for the first time, and he generally assures 
you that he does not torture nor overwork his negroes 
—that he gives them a sufficiency of coarse, whole- 
some food and decent clothing. He is confounded by 
your assurance that you never doubted it—that, if 
the chief end of man were food and clothes, you pre- 
sume his negroes might attain it as his chattels as 
surely in the average as in freedom. An hour's con- 
versation will prove that your several conceptions of 
the matter in dispute are radically different—that he 
contemplates the needs of a talking animal, while you 
regard primarily these of an immortal soul. 

Here at the North, however, no one has a moral 
right to be ignorant of the most vital and obvious 
truths—no one has a right to pretend to be igno- 
rant when he is not. The apostle of Temperance 
does not hate the drunkard whom he would wean 
from his debasement. The Christian evangelist does 
not hate the sinner whom he strives to call to repent- 
anee. Those who, through years of earnest. patient 


——— 





effort, forcibl y succeeded in extirpating the suttce 


_ hot thought fit to manifest hostility to the institution 
| of slavery. 


We have scen already that the prin- 
ciples, policy, sentiments, public reason and consci- 


‘ ence, and the authoritative will of our state sove- 
| reignty, have been in the statute cited in our last 
| number, expressed in the mest emphatic form, and 
| with the most distinct meaning, that slavery, whence- 


stuuction scem the natural means, and for the most 
part they are found to suffice. Moderate force is su- 
peradded only to make the other means effectaal. If 
that fail, it is betier to leave the party to his own 
headstrong passions and the ultimate correction of 
the law, than to allew it to be immoderately exer- 
ciscd by another person. With slavery it is far other- 
wise. The end is the profit of the master—his secu- 
rity and the public safety; the subject, one doomed 
in his own person and in his posterity to live without 
knowledge and without the capacity to make any- 
thing his own, and to toil that another may reap the 
fruits. What moral considerations shall be addressed 
to such a being to convince him of what it is impossi- 
ble but that the most stupid must feel and know can 
never be true—that he is thus to labor upon a prin- 


| ciple of natural duty, or for the sake of his own per- 


> ' . . . 
Bat | sonal happiness. Such services can only be expected 


from one who has no will of his own ; who surrenders 
his will in implicit obedience to that of another. Such 
obedience is the consequence only of uncontrolled 
authority over the body. There is nothing else which 
can operate to produce the effect. The power of the 
master must be absolute to render the submission of 
the slave perfect. I most freely confess my sense of 
the harshness of this proposition; I fee) it as deeply 
as any mancan. And asa principle of moral right, 


| every person in his retirement inust repudiate it. But 
| in the actual conditien of things it must be so. There 


soever it comes, and by whatsoever casual access, or | 


, for whatsoever transient stay, shall not be tolersiva 
; upon our soil. And, moreover, that this particular case | 


of slavery during transit has not escaped the intent 
or effect of the legislation on the subject, appears in 
the express permission once accorded to it, and the 
subsequent abrogation of such permission. Again, as 
ifthe will and judgment of the state of New York up- 
on this subject had not already, by the legislation re- 


| ferred to, been expressed with sufficient clearness and 


intensity, the Senate and Assembly, by a joint reso- 


, hation, in 1857, declared, ‘‘ That this state will not 
' allow slavery within her borders in any form, or un- 


der any pretense, or for any time however short.” 
But even if the sovereign will of the state had not 
been thus unequivocally declared by express enact- 
ment, we say still that as matter of general reason 
and universal authority slavery is never upheld in 
the case of strangers resident or in transit, when 
and where the domestic laws reject and suppress it 
as a civil condition or social relation. The same 
reasons of justice and policy which forbid the sanc- 
tion of law and the aid of public force to the pro- 
scribed status among our own population, forbid them 
in the case of strangers within our territory. 
Slavery is not a natural relation, but is contrary to 


| nature, and at every moment it subsists it is an ever 


new and active violation of the law of nature. 
Citations from the law of nature are of course open 
to the objection of vagueness and impossibility of 
verification, and a grave English judge is said ence 
to have discomfited a rhetorical adyocate, who ap- 
pealed frequently to the “ Book of Nature” for his 
authority, by asking for the volume and the page. 
But in our present appeal to the law of nature we 
are fortunate in finding a literal written statement 
of its proscription of slavery in a document whose 
absolute verity no slaveholder can question, that is 
to say, the constitution of the state of Virginia. It 
is true the portion of this instrument now referred to 
labors under the double opprobrium of having been 
originally written when men’s minds were inflamed 
by the love of liberty at the period of 1776, and of 
bearing the impress of the same pen which drafted 
that great charter of our national existence—the 
Declaration of Independence. But the force of these 
aspersions upon its credit, let us hope, is somewhat 
broken by its readoption in 1829, and again as late 
as 1851. In the first article of the Bill of Rights of 
Virginia, it is written—1. That all men are, dy 
nature, equally free and independent, and have certain 
inherent rights of which, when they enter into a state 
of society, they cannot by any compact deprive or 
divest their posterity, namely, the enjoyment of life 
and liberty, with the means of acquiring and possess- 
ing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety.” 


In dealing with this question of comity, as we are 
to determine whether it consists with the spirit of 
our institutions, and wiih the purity of our jus- 
tice, to tolerate and enforce at all the system of 
slavery, let us see what slavery is. All agree 
that slavery—that is, chattel slavery, the insti- 
tution in question—finds neither origin nor home in 
any nation, or in any system of jurisprudence gov- 
erned by the commen law. Among barbarous na- 


tiens, without law or system, slavery exists, and is 
maintained by mere force, Among civilized nations 


is no remedy. This discipline belongs to the state 
of slavery. They cagnot be disunited withot abre- 
gating at once the rights of the master and absotving 
the slave from his subjection. It constitutes the 
curse of slavery to both the bond ani free portions of 
our population, but itis inherent in the relation of 
master and slave.” 


This certainly is a very gloomy view of sixvery. 


| It is, hewever, the only view that is permissible of 


this institution as a matter of legal power and legal 
subjection between the parties to it, and it comes pre- 
cisely tothis, that the slave before the law has no rights 
at all, no more than any mere thing thet, by the law of 
nature, is subjeet to the dominion of man. The institu- 
tion originated, as all will admit, in the mere predom- 
inance of the physical force of onc man over another. 
And it is equally indisputable that it is continued by 


| the mere predominance of physical force or of social 


ee 


' 


! 


| 
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| such’system here. 


force in the form of municipal law. Whenever this 
force fails at any stage, then slavery falls, for it has 
nothing to rest upon. When the stranger comes 
within our territory, and seeks to retain in slavery @ 
person that he claims to be subject to his dominion, 
he must either rely upon his own persona! force, or he 
must appeal to some municipal law which sustains 
that relation by the presence of i/s force. When such 
a claim is made in this state, our answer is that he 
has brought with him no system of municipal law to 
be a weapon and a shield to slavery, and he finds no 
Where does he find it? We have 
no such system. We know of no such relation. His 
appeal to force against nature, to law against justice, 
fo might against right, is vain, and his captive is free- 

Should the courls of a staie which, like ours, is 
utterly destitute and ignorant of a system of municipal 
law necessary to regulate the relations of master and 
slave, undertake for a moment to recognize slavery as 
existing by toleration within our territories, a train of 
consequences would follow which need but be 
stated to show the impossibility of such a recognition. 
The state of New York, for instance, has no apparatus 
of law or of force to maintain the relation between 
strangers. It has no code of the slave-owner’s rights 
or of the slave’s submission, no processes for the en- 
forcement of either, no rules of evidence or adjudica- 
tion in the premises, no guard-houses, prisons, or 
whipping-posts to uphold the slave-owner's power and 
crush the slave’s resistance. But a comity which 
should recognize a relation which can exist only by 
force, and yet refuse the force to sustain it, is illasory. 
If we recognize the fragment of slavery imported by 
the stranger, we must adopt the fabric of which it is 
a fragment and from which it derives its validity. If 
the slave be eloigned by force or fraud, the owner 
must have replevin for him or trover for his value. 
Ifa creditor obiain a foreign attachment against the 
slave-owner, the sheriff must seize and sell the 
slaves. If the owner die, the surrogate must admin- 
ister the slav® as assets. If the slave give birth to 
offspring, we have a native-born slave. I/ the owner, 
enforcing obedience to his caprices, maim or slay his 
slave, we admit necessary authority as mas- 
ter, a8 a Sn akon aac anne eee If the slave 


owner, as for “ 

In a word, everything or 

our comily, everything or no 
ewer. 


g must be our an- 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


to Act of in the 1660, by J- 
s"Hichartn, in tne Suri Os f thant Steer ts 
Boutbern District of New York.) 


« Gopi menses with contentment is great gain. For we brought 
notbing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out, And having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
imto mapy foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruc- 

lov’ 
wane es: Sela. they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows. But thou, 
© man of God, flee these things; and follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness.”—] Tim, vi. 6-11. 


This whole world, its economy of physical laws, its 
society, occupations, and governments, are but God’s 
instruments for producing noble affections in man, 
and moral excellencies. For the treasures ol the 
world are in the human heart. Not golden veins in 
mountains, not diamonds in the sand, nor precious 
stones, not treasures which are heaped up in cities, 
nor the things which minister to the senses, or to 
bodily ease or comfort, are best. They are second 
best. They are useful if they serve: they are evil if 
they rule. For the world is God’s nursery. Here 
he brings up his children. And, as in our houses all 
things are good—pictures, books, carpets, furniture, 
the table and the couch—if they aid us to rear well 
our children, and are good but for that ; as our chil- 
dren are themselves the chief treasures to us, and 
their character the chief part of themselves, so is it 
in God’s great household-globe, on which we dwell. 
We are to despise nothing as if the being transient or 
pbysical were a reason for contempt. We are to 
treasure all things—only we are to measure their 
value by their relation to our higher nature. 

And this is the spirit of the text. The apostle de- 
nounces those who think that gain is godliness. That 
a man has enough character by the mere fact of being 
rich ; and is good enough if he is only prosperous ; 
that he is strong when he has enough around about 
him, no matter how little he has in him,—is a com- 
mon mistake. On the other hand, the apostle says, 
“ Follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness.”’ These are the trne objects of 
ambition. And whether you seek them by the way 
of prosperity, or by the way of adversity, aim at them, 
whetber you work or think, whether you are scholar 
or artist, whether you govern er obey, whether you 


absorb your attention, 

hind you, when you go out; whereas it 

in New York, in London, in the great eommercial 

mart, that you see the fabric whieh i is produced by 
them. 

Now this world is a great rattling manufactory, 
and al! these physical things are but the stationary 
engines and looms. These are the things that men 
never carry with them from this werld. And yet, how 
important they are. Our life, as it were, is placed in 
a loom, and woven by these things. It rolis up, and 
is hidden, as fast as it is weven; and it is to be 
taken out of the loom only when we leave this world. 
We shall see the pattern of it hese when we abandon 

s which act upon us here. 

aoe ae men carry forth—rising still higher—all of 
the things that are in their nature shadowy, and in 
some sense spiritual. For instance, men seldom 
carry forth their reputation. They never carry it 
forth just as it stands in this life. What men are 
aceording to the opinions and maxims of the world— 
that is their reputation... It may be according to what 
they are, or it may not be. Very often a man’s repu- 
tation does not measure, really, his character. What 
you are in yourself, and the shadow you cast on men 
—the impression you make upon them—are two dif- 
ferent things. A man’s reputation puts him, often- 
times, much higher than his real character, and often- 
times it puts him much lower. Your reputation, 
men’s estimate of you, does not go forth with you 
from this life. Much that they think of you belongs 
to this world. They think of you as sharp, business- 
like, enterprising, industrious; they think of you as 
proud, as vain, as successful or unfortunate; they 
think of you in reference to the things of time ; and 
such things perish with time. 

God will never receive us upon any invoice sent 
from this world. Every man is to be reappraised, 
unpacked, examined, mostly thrown away ; and that 
which is least esteemed here is to be measured most 
and judged most, and the reverse ; so that the last 
shall be first, and the first shall be last. The ten 
thousand who go without a procession to the grave, 
whom no man knows to have died, and no man misses, 
have their procession on the other side, and armies 
in triumph shout them heme; while men who are 
followed to the grave by a long procession, who are 
buried with much state, and who fill the world for a 
time with the sound of their fall, are received on the 
other side silently and without procession. And happy 
is it for them if they do not rise to shame and ever- 
lasting contempt. 

Your honors here may serve you for a time, as it 
were for an hour, but they will be of no use to you 
beyond this world. Nobody will have heard a word 
of your honors in the other life. Your glory, your 

shame, your ambitions, and all the treasures for 





are in commercial or mechanical life, whether by 
riches or poverty, follow after righteousness, follow 
after faith, follow after love, patience, meekness. 

And the reason which is given, intermediate in the 
text, ismost emphatic. The things which men are | 
most apt to value, are those which are surely to be | 
left behind at death. “ We brought nothing into life, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 
We brought no land, no houses, or ships or treasure | 
of any kind, nothing of all the things most esteemed | 
in the world. Yet, we brought a great deal when we 
brought ourselves. Those faculties and those ele- 
ments that go to make the future manhood of a main 
—these things we brought, and they are a great deal | 
to bring. It is true that we can carry nothing out of | 
life in the sense in which the apostle spoke it. We | 
can carry no shop, no carriage, no mansion, no dwell- 
ing. But men do carry a great deal out of life. Them- 
selves, their own moral nature, all the habits formed 
upon it, that go to make their character for eternity | 
—these things men carry out of life; and they are 
a great deal to carry, although little thought of. 

Let us, then, take notice of what things may not 
be carried away from this life, and what things may 
be, with reference to their relations to our character 
and conduct. 

No man carries his body forth from this life. By | 
divine arrangement, the body was inade to be dear to 
us. It was needful for self-preservation that every 
man should love his own flesh. It is not, therefore, 
wrong that we should feel a reluctance to having it | 
abused, that there should be in our minds a certain 
treasuring of it, and a regret at the conception of its 
fading and perishing. God meant that we should take 
care of ourselves so long as we are here. ‘The body 
is needful for moral purposes. In order that those 
purposes may be rightly carried out, there must be a 
certain valuing of our external selves. Bat no man 
who makes his body the end instead of an instru- 
ment, who looks upon it as an exquisite means of 
pleasure, can do other than pervert the Divine inten- 
tion. We garnish it; we clothe it; we protect it; 
we glory in its strength, in its comeliness, in its dig- 
nity, and in its beauty. If others admire our fleshly | 
tabernacle, it then becomes dearer to us. Neverthe- 
less, while it serves us well as a habitation, and we 
may fitly bestow some degree of affection upon it, it 
can go only a few steps with us. It is born for the | 
dust. Its nature was stamped upon it when it was 
framed. The tomb can never be overleaped by any 
one in his body. The sepulcher stands as a sieve to 
sift the world, and no man shall bear flesh and blood | 
through it. Every man bids farewell to the physical | 
part of himself at the bounds of the grave. 

To many this will be a consolation, and to many it 
will be a trouble. I never pass aman that is un- 
shapen, I never pass a man that is infirm, I never | 
pass a man to Whom the body is literally a burden, | 
that 1 do not think within myself, ‘‘ How sweet dying 
must be to such a one! IJlow gladly must a man 
lay aside such a bondage of trouble!’ Meanwhile, 
if it answers the end that God meant it should, if by 
its pain and circumscription, by its very hindrances, 
it works in us patience, and relinguishment of vain 
things, and a seeking of noble ones, the most dwarfed 
body serves a better purpose than the most comely 
one. 

When freshets sometimes surprise villages, and 
threaten to overwhelm them, happy are they that can 
go in boats to the further shore ; and happy, also, are 
they that can get there even by swimming upon | 
planks and logs, for to escape from their peril is what | 
they seek. Though the short voyage ona plank or | 
log, with many changes from solid to liquid, is not 
particularly agreeable, yet he that makes it forgets 
when he has reached the shore, and abandoned his 
plank or log, how he got across. Under such circum- 
stances, whether a man escapes in a stately craft, in 
a boat, or by swimming with a plank or log, it is all 
the same when he is once in safety. It makes some 
difference while he is in the stream how he crosses, 
but not afterwards. And in this life it makes much 
difference what our body is, but when this life is ended 
we shall not remember whether we were homely or 
handsome, stalwart and strong, or weak and effemi- 
nate. We shall not remeinber anything except that 


| wreaths of smoke. 


, are educated in this life inappropriately. 


| misappropriation of a man’s powers? 
| when a man takes forty adult years to educate him- 
| selfin things which will net avail him in the future ? 








which was 7x the body. We shall not think of that 
which was upon it. 


Nor is it probable that we shall carry forth those | 


ite si whos -culi ti -| > : 
appetites and parsions whose peculiar functions re- | toc:es and strong emotive powers, but whe have no 


spect the body. I speak without authority—varying 
very little on that account from most that speak with 
it. We know very little of what we shall carry 
forth—positively. But the presumption would seem 
to be that if there is any part of our mental economy 
which serves to conneci the material with the imma- 
terial, if there is any part of our life which serves us 
as the’serews and clamps of an engine serve it, that 
would be the part that would be left behind. The 
screws and clamps of an engine are no part of the 
engine, but simply instruments to hold it to the hull, 
and as it might naturally be supposed that when the 
engine is removed from one place to another all the 
peculiar fastenings would be left behind, so it might 
naturally be supposed that many appetites and pas- 
sions that answer the purpose of taking care of the 
mortal body would be left behind at the end of eur 


| and take the food ready to drop into it. 





present life, because they have performed their func- 
tion. On the same principle, it is natural to suppose 
that we shall leave behind our troubles, and sorrows, 
and temptations, when we enter upon our fature life. 
It is a matter of congratulation that at death we leave 
behind us that part of our mental economy which 
looks earthward—those appetites and passions whose 
functions are purely physical and carnal. 

Nor shall we carry forth any of those things which 
make the most impression upon our sensuous life, 








and which are the very elements of industry and en- 

in this world: The things that mean the 
most, the things that do the most, the things that are 
the springs and master motives of activity here,— 
none of these shall we ever carry forth. All the fine 


they bring; all the ship-yards, and what 

d; all the sumptuous palaces ; all the long 

streets of marble ; all the étores of books ; all the 

galleries of pictures; all the spires and domes ; the 

whole whirl of ae the fruits thereof; all 
on 





tarry with you while you are on this side of the 
flood. 

Only, then, that which happens to a man’s inward 
nature, that which goes to form his habits, and so 


| becomes his character—only that goes forth. The | 
| intellect, and its habits; the affections, and their hab- 


its; the moral sentiments, and their habits—these, 
and only these, will go forth. Therefore it is that the 
apostle says, ** Thou, O man of God, flee these things ; 
and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness.”” ‘ For we brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out.” : 

Let us now see what the bearing of these facts is 
upon life and upon conduct. 

T. There are multitudes of men who serve their 
whole life’s apprenticeship to acquire powers that 
are utterly useless hereafter, and when tkeir real life 
begins. And there are multitudes of men who spend 


| their whole life here without educating one single 


one of those instruments by which they are to live 
hereafter—if they live at all. Wesee many men who 
Men at the 
bottom of Jife are usually better educated than those 
at the top, so far as adaptation is concerned. When 


| a man is poor, he cannot be particular about adjust- 
| ments. 


His business is to get a foothold, and a live- 
lihood, and his very effort to do this tends to develop 
him in those things for which his natural endowments 
best qualify him. But when a man’s father has a 


| good deal of property, and some reputation, the ques- 


tion with the father is not what the son is fit for, but 
what it is fit that he should be. The father does not 
ask whether the son’s faculties are such as to qualify 
him for an artist, a Jawyer, a minister, or a merchant, 
but simply this: “ What will answer the demands of 
family pride ? What must my boy be so as to not 
fall from the place to which I have raised him ?”’ 
The world is full of imbecile men whose parents’ 
pride or vanity was such that they would not allow 
them to do the things which they were fitted to do, 
and whotry to do what they never had a function for. 
Their life is one long failure, and they are for ever 
complaining because life is so misadjusted—for when 
a man loses his own balance, he thinks the world 
1eels and staggers, not him. So they pass away, at- 
tempting to éojvhat they cannot do, and neglecting 


, to do what they could do. 


Itis a fatal thing in this life, when a man misappro- 
priates his powers during his early years ; but what 
is it when the whole of time is one comprehensive 
What is it 


What is it when a man takes forty adult years to dull 
and blunt the instruments which are the only ones 
that Le can have to cut his way hereafter? It is bad 
enough when a man blunders twenty-one years, in 
order to blunder all the rest of his life, but what is it 
when he blunders sixty years that he may make one 
prolonged mistake through eternity ? 

On the other hand, those powers which are to frame 
your glory and joy hereafter, are either neglected or 
perverted. They are warped and misdirected. The 
eyes of aman’s conscience are put out. His tastes 
are blunted. His sensibility is dried up. So fierce 
are men to save themselves in this life, that they use 
up that part of themselves by which they are to live 
for ever and forever. So that when men go to the 
other world, I think ten thousand times ten thousand 


of them will find themselves without business, unable | 
to speak the language, destitute of the means of live- | 


lihoed, and good for nothing, utterly. 


Without fault of their own, persous of other coun- | 


tries, being driven from their homes by revolutions, 
come hither. They were educated to be gentle- 
men, in their own lands; and being born noblemen, 
they had some seeming right to be educated as gen- 
tlemen—that is, to live a lazy life, and have ethers 
support them. But driven forth from their seeming 
fate, they come hither. And how can they subsist ? 
They cannot teach, for they cannot speak the lan- 
guage. They cannot work, for they have learned no 
trace. They have only learned to open their mouth 
Of all mis- 
erable men, I think they are the most miserable who 
have been educated intellectually, and whe have fine 


soit of ability to get aleng, when they are thrown 
out of the circumstances ia which they were educat- 
ed, and are obliged, under new circumstances, to 
shift for themselves. I have seen very many such 
men—men built exquisitely for mortification and suf- 
fering, and apparently fer nething else. But how 
dreadful, compared with the misadjustment of these 
men, is that of those whe, having striven to make 
themselves something in this life, die and go into 
the other life to find that they de not know its busi- 
ress; that they cannot speak its language; that 
they have no faculties educated which have respect 
to their relations there ; that these faculties which 
they have educated have no function there; and 
that those which they need te use there have not 
been trainéd! Such men will stand fools and foolish 
for ever! The life that is substantial they have 
thrown away. ‘Their education, instead of being for 
ihe other life, has been for this life alone. 

Il. Look about you and see how many men there 
are of whom there would be almost nothing left, if 
our text be true, if they were te ge ferth with nothing 
which belonged to their outward life. Did you ever 
see men made in this world? They had no great 
wisdom ; they had no great honor; they had nogreat 
heroism ; they had no great patienee; they had no 
great meekness ; they had no great wealth of love. 
But they had a certain muck-wiedem ; they knew 
how to thrust their hand in whére dirt was to be 
molded; they knew how to amass property; they 
knew how to eenstruet ships and houses ; they hada 
kind of ferreting eye, a sort of weasel sagacity ; they 
were keen and sharp; they were said to be prosperous, 
thriving men ; they were being built up, according to 
the estimation of men. Give a man five thousand 
dollars, and you have laid the foundation en whiek to 
duild him—you have got his feet built; give him ten 
thousand, and you have built him up to the knees ; 
give him twenty-five thousand, and you have built 
hima to the loins ; give him a hundred thousand, and 
you have built him above the heart; give him two 
hundred thousand, and he is made all over. Two 
hundred thousand dollars will build a man in this 





which you push hard and sacritice much, will be like | 
For these things, waich you | 
mostly seek, and fer which you spend your life, only | 

















sk 1, and such other qualities belonging to them 
ey will not want in heaven, and” 
not be enoug 


and 
’ 
such like qu They have used all these quali- 
ties up for fuel for their machine. It has been their 
business in life to sacrifice probity that might 
be rich ; that they might gain power and ence ; 
that they might make their hold on this world broad- 
er and stronger. And if they cannot carry forth 
these things, which have been the objects to the at- 
tainment of which they have devoted all their ener- 
gies, what is Jeft for them to go out of life with? 
You see€ not only single specimens, but whole ranks 
of these dwarfed, insect class of men, patting each 
other on the shoulder, registering each other, weigh- 
ing each other, and speaking of each other as “ our 
first men,” “ our largest men,” “ our influential men,” 
“our strong men,” and yet, if you were to take 
away from them that of which the grave will divest 
them, you could not find them, even with a micro- 
scope! 

Do you not know just such men? If you were to 
think of those belonging to your own circle of acquaint- 
ance, and ask, not what this and that man are worth 
as factors in material things, but what they are worth 
as God looks upon them, what they are worth when 
measured by their righteousness, and godliness, and 
faith, and love, and patience, and meekness—those 
things which are to make up our manbood in the eter- 
nal world—would you not find among them those of 
whem, if their selfishness, their heartlessness, their 
grasping skill, their worldly wisdom, were taken from 
them, there would be scarcely anything left? 

Ab, these infinitesimal souls! Ah, these mere 
points for annihilation which you see among men! 
It is not surprising that Christ said, ‘The last shall 
be first, and the first last.’’ The bulky, the bloated 
with worldly and perishing qualities, shall be last when 
they rise into the other life. For of all the thiags 
that make you seem what you do in this world, not 
one can you take forth with you. Al) that which 
makes you strong, all that which makes yon stand 
high among your fellow-men, you leave behind, and 
nothing goes out with you except that which enters 
into your essential manhood beyond the grave. 

The mournful histories that we see even in this li‘e 
confirm this view. We are living where we see what 
are called fluctuations, revulsions, by which some 
men suddenly go up, and other men suddenly go 
down. And nothing is more common than the com- 
plaint made by those who have been befriended by 
fortune, and then deserted by her, that when they 
were prosperous they had troops and armies of friends, 
but as soon as adversity came upon them all men 
forsook them. Now there is a truth on both sides in 
this matter. It is true that there are flies that al- 
ways go where there is sweet, and that, when this is 
gone, being flies still, and enly flies, no longer hover 
about the place where it was. If you are strong, and 
have the means of pleasing men, if you are high 
and prosperous enough, you will have swarms of at- 
tendants. But when adversity—that is, poverty. 
which is the world’s adversity—overtakes you ; when 
you are swept out of the bank, ont of the insurance 
company, or out of the store ; when you are obliged 
to leave your four-story, marble-fronted mansion; 
when you have sold your cariage, your carriage- 
herses, and your fast horses; when you have 
parted with your furniture, even to the piano 
and harp; and when you have gone into the 
suburbs of the town, and live in a two-story 


house, finding it hard to pay the rent at ihat, | 


and really thinking how you shall get coal and 
flour—when you come to that state which men call 
a depressed condition, adversity, poverty, of course 


you will not have many chariots stopping at your door | 


to leave cards ; of course when you meet men, instead 
of obsequiously bestowing on you smiles and bows, 
they will cut you, they will not know you, and of 
course you will go about saying, “‘ Ah! this is a sel- 
fish and mean and ungrateful world.”” When you 
were prosperous everybody ran after—what? They ran 
after your horses, and carriage, and house, and carpets, 
and dinners, and wine. 
There never was anything of you for them to run 
alter. They ran after your gewgaws and property, 
and now that you have not these things, why should 
they un after you any more? You never were a 
man, any more than a moth is the carpet which it 
eais. You were prosperous, and men loved your 
prosperity, not you. Do you not suppose that men 
who eat a man’s dinners eat him more than they do 
his dinners? Dou you not suppose they laugh at 
him, and serve up his weaknesses and failings? It 
was What you call prosperity that brought the whole 
butterfly, buzzing swarm about you ; and when you 


no longer had that, everything attractive to them was 


gone from you, aud of course they forsook you. WNo- 
body suspected you of wisdom, or heroism. Nobody 
claimed that you had anything manly in you. You 
had a pocket, and as long ag yeu kept that they fol- 


lowed it; but when you lost it, instead of following | 


you, they followed it, as it hung to some other fool’s 
side! 

But do you suppose a man can become bankrupt 
whose wealth consists, not in things of this world, 
but in moral qualities? A gol¢en candlestick may 
make the light of a candle more glorious, but it is not 
necessary that a good candle should be put in a 


golden candlestick, in order that it may give light. | 


A good candle will give light in a silver candlestick, 
as well as in agolden one. And if you are rich and 
gecd, your riches may make your goodness more 


glorious, but if you were to become poor your good- | 


ness would not be put out by your poverty. Ifa man 
has a noble nature, he cannot lose it by being placed 
in adverse circumstances. I tell you, the greatest 
men that were ever on earth walked with a 
clouted shoe and patched raiment. The best men 
that ever 


poorest wheat, the coarsest bread. Of the men that 


bless the world, you will find that there are more that | 


live in hovels than there aye that livein palaces. Ifa 
man is really great, that which makes him great is 
imperishable, no matter what his circumstances in 
life may be. 


should be, you may be sure of one thing—that when 
you brushed the wealth away, you would not brush 


them away—you would not take any of their great- | 
On the contrary, if a man is right- | 


ness from them. 
eous and godly, if a man’s life consists in soul- 
treasure, no matter what may befall him, his nature 
cannot be touched ; it will ever shine on. If he is 
deprived of his worldly surroundings, it is all the 
more affecting and influential. When a truly great 


man has these things taken away from him, it is as | 


when a cocoa-nut has the rind taken off; it is as 
when a grein has the husk taken off. Take a man 


who is good and noble and true, and remove from | 
him everything through which he has stood and | 
glowed and radiated, and men will bow down to him, | 
That | 
And the man will be more | 


and say, ‘‘ That is virtue! 
is God in the soul!” 
known, more felt, more revered, when standing 
inerely in his own intrinsic wealth, than when clothed 
with the trappings of this world. 


That is godliness! 


To see a man at the top of fame, with superior | 


powers, with statesmanship and lordly estate, speak- 


ing and walking with the humility and gentleness of | 
a true Christian, unblemished by the contaminations | 


of his position and circumstances—this is saintly in- 
deed. Some of God’s noblest sons, I think, will be 
selected from those that know how to take wealth, 
with all its temptations, and maintain godliness 
therewith. 


golden niche. And on the other hand, it is scarcely 


Jess saintly for a man who has been prosperous to | 


learn how to be content with adversity—to learn 
how to rightly use his simple inward self. To be 
high is hard, and to be low is hard. The apostle ex- 
pressed this idea, when he said, “I know both how 
to be abased, and how to abound.” «I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.’ 
To know either is very hard; but to know both, and 
fly between them like a shuttlecock, is the highest 
conception one can form of a true manhood in which 


| the inward principle and power are superior to all 


outward accession or outward change. 

III. How few there are that being dead, yet speak 
in this world. How few there are that, being dead, 
are missed. How many there are of whom. if that 
conventionalism of grief whieh prevails were not ob- 
served, if men were to say just what they feel, it 
weuld be said, when they died, “I am glad of it.” 
How many there are who are right im the way, who 
are of little use to themselves, and of nene at all to 
other people. How many fathers there are who 
are to their children like a stene en a plant, so 
that it is only when they are relled off that their 
children have a chance to grow. How many moth- 
ers there are who are the peculiar ¢emptation, the 
very center of trouble, in their families. How many 
there are who are the parasites of life, sucking 
their nourishment from other a a branches. 
How many there are who are carried like sacks, 
limp and heavy and unhelpful, threwgh this world. 
How many there are who lie as logs across the way. 
How many there are of whom, dying, nobody says, 
“There used to be a place of entertainment here, but 
it is gone.” How many there are of whom, dying, 
it is said, “ There used to be a troublesome rock here, 
but somehow the rock is gone, and the place is 
sinooth.”’ 

I think the most piteous thing in this world is never 
written. Ihave read many a poem, and novel, 
tale, that made me cry—and whether they were true 
or vot, it was all the same; but of all affecting 
poems and novels and tales, I think life itself 
most affecting—common life, just as it tu 
the world. And when I go 
say to myeelf, “ve after another 
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| God works out moral qualities in you. 


, Weigh men as you weigh 

dirt or quartz, or any other sub- 

stence, men up and seé how much there is of 

them that really answers the end of the life to come, 

and how many there are that, dying, would not be 

missed. How few there are that, dying, would make 

the community feel poor. How few there are that, 
being dead, would yet speak. 

When the sun disappears below the horizon he is 
not down. The heavens glow for a full hour after his 
departure. And when a great and good man sets, 
the west is luminous long after he is out of sight. A 
room in which flowers have been is sweet long after 
the flowers have been taken away. They leave a 
fragrance behind. And a ly man who lives un- 
selfishly, and disinterestedly, and seeks the good of 
other men, cannot die out of this world. When he 

oes hence, he leaves behind much of himself. There 
aoe been many men who left behind them that 
which hundreds of years have not worn out. Tae 
earth has Socrates and Plato to this day. The world 
is richer yet by Moses and the old prophets than by 
the wisest statesmen. We are indebted to the past. 
We stand in the greatness of ages that are gone 
rather than in that of our own. But of how many 
of us shall it be said that, being dead, we yet speak ? 

IV. Many of you will! say, “‘ What is the use of at- 
tending to worldly affairs if but such a poor account 
can be given concerning them? If alimaterial things 
perish with the using, if none of them can be taken 
with us when we leave this world, why should we 
carry on our stores, our farms, our factories? Why 
should we engage in any of the avocations of life ?”’ 
For a most important reason. I really think that 
while the church is the compass, human life is the 
ship which you are to work by it. And I think that 
your virtues and graces are not wrought out in pews, 
but in your secular employments. You are to follow 
out the great events of this world. You are to build 
up society, the household, and property, in such a way 
that while the outside is being built, the inside willbe 
built also. Is it hard work? and is the remuneration 
long delayed? Patience and meekness! Is it work 
among selfish men? Love and beneficence! Is it 
work that seems to require great outlay, and to pro- 
mise little income? Disinterestedness! Is it work 
such that you have to maintain your steadfastness, 
often and often, by a martyr spirit for the truth? 
Long-suffering! ‘rhese are the very schools in which 
No man works 
out his piety on Sunday, and at church. Here is 
where you get your chart directed, and your compass 
pointed, here is where you get your lesson; but in 
your daily business God works out your moral quali- 
ties. For the way to use this world is to use it so as 
to work out those qualities; so as to accumulate a 
store of Christian manliness in us. We are to employ 
the material agencies by which we are surrounded, so 
that while we are serving the outward life, it shall 
be serving us agreatdeal more. The manthat works 
right outwardly, is the man that is built up inwardly ; 
just as he that teaches children, is taught more than 
he teaches. For I think our children bring us up more 
than we do them. And all parents that think what 
their children have done for them, must feel that in 
some sense the father and mother should bow down 
to the children. If you serve the instrument well, it 
will serve you well; and no man can serve this life 





They never ran after you. | 


lived ground between their teeth the ! 


Such men are not usually set around | 
about with wealth; but if it pleased God that they | 


It is hard to be a saint standing in a | 


we)] unless by it he hopes to be served in the life to 
come. 

When you want to find out how you stand, it is 
very well for you first to make an estimate of your 
material resources. Go and look at your bank ac- 
count; see what your stocks are worth ; ascertain 
| the amount of your gold and silver and bills; ex- 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. ; 


__ Ewnotaxp, June 9, 1860. 

Tux reference of the President to the slave-trade 
in his last Message, is having its echo in England. 
This week The Morning Post has had a well-written 
article on the subject, allading expressly to the breach 
of faith of the Spanish Government ; and suggesting 
that other Governments should join the British in new 
remonstrances. One can hardly hope for this: and 
yet one would hope in the possibility of a Washing- 
ton Government which would sincerely co-operate 
against the slave-trade—and that even the Freach 
Ruler, though with inconsistency enough, would 
renew in such a form his declarations against the 
accursed trade. 

In the House of Commons last night Lerd John 
Russell was questioned on the subject, by Mr. Cane, a 


[Jury 19, 1860. 


purchase books from private publishers cheaper than 
from the American Sunday-School Union. Take the 
same books published by the Carters and by the Amer- 
ican Sunday-Schoo!l Union, and either the volume o}- 
tained from the Carters is got for less money, or the 
execution is better. Others tell the same story. 

The question may arise, Why support the Sunday- 
School Union? I can cheerfully and heartily take up 
collections for it, because, owing to donations re- 
ceived, it gives away a great many libraries to destitute 
Sabbath-schools. I also can do it, because by means 
of their missionaries and papers that Society is doing 
a great work for God. It is a mighty instrumentality 
in the cause of Christ. Its movements are not sec- 
tarian. It esteems Christ above sect. - But it is not 
the place to buy the cheapest books if you have plenty 
of money. 

It is a fact well-known in Philadelphia, that it takes 
more men and more money to publish The American 
Presbyterian than it does The Christian Observer. 
The one is a private concern, owned by a private in- 





most respected member, and by the actively benev- 
olent Mr. Kinnaird. Mr. Cane observed that— 


“It seemed monstrous that year after year, in defiance of the 
most solemn treaty obligations, and directly in the teeth of Am- 
erica and England, Spain should persist in carrying on this | 
iniquitous traffic. There were at present in Cuba 400,000 
slaves, who died at the rate of 10 per cent. annually. Forty 
thousand were annually imported, and if there was avy farther | 
deficiency it was supplied by introductions from China and | 


| 


| 
| 


Yucatan. The Americans were bound by the Ashburton treaty 
to employ eighty guns in the suppression of the Cuban slave- 
trade, but he thought their efforts would be much more effica- 

cious if they employed a smaller and lighter clags of vessels, 
If America would fairly unite with her Majesty’s Goverament 
in suppressing the trade, the squadrons of the two countries | 
might cruise together, and when a slaver attempted to escape | 
by hoisting the American colors, an American vessel could be 

immediately signaled to overhaul her. (Hear, hear.)” 


In reply Lord John made the following important 
and interesting statement. [le said : 


“With regard to the question of the slave-trade, it was one 
which must deeply interest the House and the country. He | 
should add nothing to the statement of the hon, member for 
Shoreham in reference to the present state of the question, the 
Legotiations conducted by Lord Malmesbury, and the attempts 
which had been made to excite the jealousy of America as tothe | 
right of search. It was unfortunately too true that the slave- 
trade was extensively carried on in Cuba, between thirty and 
forty thousand slaves being annually imported into the island. | 
It was also true that it was carried on in contempt of the treaty | 
between this country and Spain, and that at present there were 
no efficient means for suppressing it. This want of efficient 


| 
| 


means arose from various causes, one of which was, as hadbeea * 


stated by the hon. gentieman, the jealousy onthe part of Ameri- 
ca of any regulations that could interfere with the free action 
of American vessels Another cause was the imperfection of the 
American law. An article had been introduced by his noble 
friend (Lord Palmerston) into some of the treaties in reference | 
to the slave-trade, called the equipment article, but there was 
no sucks provision in the American law. It therefore frequently | 
happened that vessels upon the coast of Africa completely equip- 
ped for the slave-trade, intending to embark 200 or 300 elaves in | 
the night time, and fitted up for that purpose, had been seen by | 
our cruisers under the American fisg, but they were of course 
unable to interfere with them, and though they might poiat 
them out tothe American cruisers, still there was no power of 
interference, there being no law of the United States that would | 
justify it. There was also another difficulty with regard to 
having no flag. When a British vessel appeared the slavors 
hoisted the American flag, and when an American cruiser ap- 
peared she threw away the flag and destroyed her papers. i 
which case the cruiser had no ver 
British cruiser were in sight the latter would be enabled to do 
so. Her Majesty’s Government had proposed to the Government 
of the United States that by keeping the British and American | 
cruisers in company off the coast of Cuba one might be prepared 
for a case where the American flag was hoisted, and the other 
for a cate in which there was no flag used at all. 


to seize her, though if a 


“ The question was now under the consideration of the Ameri- | 


can Government, and, so far as it had been considered, it 
seemed to have been favorably received. As yet, however, no 
promise had been obtained from the American Government to 
amend their law, but the statement they made was a very well- 
founded one, namely, that it was not likely that any proposition 


| for rendering the American laws against slavery more stringeat 


would ever receive the sanction of the Congress of the United 
States. 
Government, who had in preparation a dispatch upon the sub- 
ject, which they proposed to transmit to various governments. 


It was doubtiess mortifying as well as shocking to feel that | 


when we had dore so much we were not able to destroy alto- 





amine your tax-list; and acquaint yourself with 
men’s opinions concerning you. These things are 
all very well. Then,in the hour of prayer, in the 
conscious presence of God, take an account also of 
the treasures within you. See how much you have 
| of righteousness, and godliness, and faith, and love, 
and patience, and meekness, and disinterested good- 
ness. And when you have first measured outside, 
and then measured inside, you wil) have the meas- 
urement of the cask, and of the wine which it holds. 

VY. How impossible is it, if this view be correct, to 
put out or destroy a life whose influence is in noble 
affections — forbearance, unselfishness, self-denial, 
and qualities like these! 
such a life to be reached ! 

There was a time when poverty was held to be such 
an honor, that whole orders of men gloried in wear- 
ing the badges of it. 
| forth. 





The beginning of this movement was noble— 
the ending of it was mean enough. They recognized 
| the principle that a man should be superior to any of 

his cutward circumstances, and they took upon them- 


s¢lves poverty, to show how easy it was for a great | 


and disinterested nature to be poor. Now, why do 
you that have poverty, not henor it by showing your 
| manhood ? 
A man enters your dwelling, with a hideous scar on 
his face, his cheek having been cut in such a way as 
| to leave a long, broad, open gash ; and how revolting 
it seems to you, till you learn that he is a soldier just 
| returned from baitle, where he received this wound 
| hile fighting bravely in a noble cause! But the 
moment you know that the scar so disfiguring to his 
face is the sign of heroism, how beautiful it seems to 
you! Then you look upon it as if it were the very 
kiss of beauty! Now there is many and many a man 
who wears the scar of misfortune, and how is it that 
it looks so hateful and vulgar? It is because it is 
| mot the sign of heroism in the inward life. 

You can imagine thistle-down so light that when 
you ran after it your running motion would drive it 
away from you, and that the more you tried to catch 
it the faster it would fly from your grasp. And it 
should be with every man that when he is chased by 
troubles, they, chasing, shall raise him higher and 
higher. 

Blessed are they that are so anchored on the inside, 
that when troubles from the outside come upon them 
they can cut loose from the outside and still be safe. 
Blessed are they that fly so high that no fowler can 
snare them, and no archer can strike*them. Blessed 
are they that know that their real life is not in this 
life—tbat their life does not consist in the abundance 
of the things which they possess. Blessed are they 
whose life is in the soul. And when they part from 
this world, and rise to the other, how glorious will be 
the entrance there to those who have been forged on 
the anvil of affliction and well shaped—who have 
been tried as gold in the fire—whose sins have been 
washed away ! Sorrows that cleanse us; disappoint- 
ments that make us heavenly-minded—blessed are 
these. 

When trees grow so that their branches are mostly 
on one side, we never restore branches to the defi- 
cient side by cutting the opposite side. We cut the 
most barren side, and there nature, in seeking to re- 
store what we cut, drives out new buds and branch- 
es. So the gardener knows that where he puts the 
| knife there will follow the fruit of the tree. And 
| blessed are they whom the heavenly husbandman 
prunes, that they may bring forth more fruit, if, when 
| he cuts, there is a bud behind the knife. But woe to 
them who, being cut, have no bud to grow, and are 
more disbranched and barren for being pruned. 

God grant that we may so live that when we die, 
| whatever we leave behind, we may carry more with 
us, going forth with affluence of soul, clothed with 
holy affection, full of divine sentiments, possessing 
a character that fits us to be children of God, and 
companions of his holy angels and saints in heaven. 
May we enter there with joy upon our heads to reign 
for ever and for ever. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


The Independent’s Success in Jane,—During 
the past month our Publisher has received 1,088 new 
subscribers, with the cash payment from each in ad- 
vance. Our net gain of subscribers during the past 
twelve months has been more than three times as 
great as at any similar former period in the history 
of The Independent. Our circulation now promises 
scon to reach 50,000. Had we the space, we 
could print the testimonials of numerous newspa- 
pers and friends that voluntarily speak in our be- 
half. The following is from The Chicago Press and 
Tribune, one of the ablest papers in the country: 


“The New York Independent. 


“ We are more and more impreaged with the mental affluence of 
the above-named paper. Take the last number as a specimen. 
Seldem has a weekly sheet offered to the American public, in one 
issue, Such an array of talent as is combined in the production 
of this. Opening with ‘a Panoramic Picture,’ or word-painting, 
by Mrs. Stowe, in her most felicitous vein -her page fairly re- 
flecting the unmatched beauty of the Italian sky, under which it 
was written—it oe nal articles 
by seven or eight wr 
walks, together with 





are spiced k b 
‘All this variety of intellectus wenlth comes yy 4 
ch T, every week, at a cost of four cents! We 
“The feature of this pa eo poling HI nds it to 
. above all, comme’ us 
and thousands of others, its high’ moral tone—the freedom 
fearlessness with w! 








How impossible is it for | 





They ostentatiously carried it | 





gether a traflic which was not only repugnant to all our feelings 
of humanity, but was absolutely a direct infringement of treaties. 
(Rear, hear) There was, however, a subject upon which Le 
thought some good might he effected. The slave-trade had 
hitherto been extended to China, persons having been kidnapped 
and forcibly abducted from their homes by the most atrocious 
means. He thought that might be put a stop to, but there was a 
di: tinction between the African slave trade and that with China 
In Africa the traffic had been fostere] by wars and civil con 


tests, in which whole villages had been destroyed by every kini | 


of violence. The case with respect to China was wholly differ- 


ent inasmuch as the people there were highly civilized, and | 


subject to severe laws, and the Government possessed very effi- 
cient powers if they chose to exercise them It had been hither- 


to av object which had been attended with success te employ the | 


agency of the Chinere Goverament in putting an end to kidnap- 
ping, and substituting a system of emigration. He trusted that 
by these means something would be done to eradicate the slave- 
trade. When they compared what was the case many years 
ago, when 140,600 slaves left Africa in one year, with the state 
of circumstarces in the present year, the number having been 
reduced to 30,000, he thought they would admit that sufficient 


t 


progress had been made in the question to justify them io not | 


abardoning all hope of ultimately obtaining the entire suppres- 
sion ofthe trade. (Hear.)” 


For united and beneficent action in this, and in 
other grave matters, we must wait for the hoped-for 


day when the thoroughly Christianized peoples of the | 


United States and of Great Britain will have Govern- 


ments reflecting the highest civilization, and jointly -| 


enforcing the ethics of Christianity. a. 
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PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION CoM- 
MITTEE. 





To tne Enitor or THe INDEPENDENT : 

Though I am a Presbyterian, I propose, with your 
permission, to say some things through your paper 
which, owing to their ‘“ Low-Church’”’ character, 
would not be likely to gain admission to any of the 
papers of our own Chureh. Though I address my 
Presbyterian brethren, yet I may say some things 
which may not be unprofitable to others. 

As there has been a good deal said respecting the 
Publication Committee from time to time, I am dis- 
posed to add a few lines, con and pro. At the same 
time I will try and guard against being prosy. 


Notwithstanding I have taken up a collection for | 


the Publication Committee, and may do it again, yet 
I confess it has not had my hearty co-operation. 
Hence, I will not premise that I plead, or will plead 


| for it, with the eloquence of an agent who gets his 


per-centum. .80 small has been my interest in this 
cause, that I confess I have seldom read aught on the 
subject ; and yet I trust my learning has net been 
in proportion as my reading, or I should not presume 
to write another line. 

One reason of my little interest is, I care very little 
about any cause whose grand object is to build up 
scct rather than Christ, and I fear that this has at least 
squinting in that direction. And yet I believe thatas 
they publish God’s truth, he will, to some extent, own 
and bless that truth; so that it is far from being an 
unmixed evil. 

Again, I have felt that it is an unnecessary task 
upon the cause of Christ. The same truths could be 
published by private houses, and as widely circulated 
without any church collections. Hence I believe 
that our thousands of dollars would advance the case 
of Christ more if they were given to the missionary, 
Bible, or some other cause of God. The champions 
of our faith have always found means of access to 
the public. Mr. Barnes has no difficulty in getting 
his thoughts before the public. There are private 
houses who are more than willing to publish the 
works of our best writers. Therefore, it seems to be 
an uncalled for charity. I confess that there are 
some who are great—very great—and yet they are 
not intellectually great, and therefere would find 
difficulty in appearing before the public as authors, 
without some machinery of this kind. I believe it 
would be unjust to say that such cases have occurred 
in our Church, but such emergencies may arise. They 
doubtless have arisen elsewhere ; and it is well to be 
prepared to help a partisan. 

It does not aid the circulation of a good book to 
have the imprimatur of the Publication Committee 
on it. If a work really lacks merit, it may help to 
give it a limited sale. A Presbyterian elder, who has 
traveled extensively, and been very successful in the 
sale of books, informed me that it was an injury to their 
sale. Hence, it disappoints the one great object in 
view, except where the book lacks brains. Mr. 
Barnes's works, published by the Harpers, will have 
a readier sale than his works published by the Pres 
byterian Publication Committee. Many outside the 
pale of our Church will buy the writings of our best 
authors and read them, and become acquainted with 
our views, when they are published by private houses, 
who could not be persuaded to buy them if they saw 
on the title-page, 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
Pressyterian Hovse, No 1,384 Carstyet Srreer. 


Now, if I mistake not, it was designed to be a 
“ Church-Extension,” but it proves to be a Church- 
Contraction movement. 

Again, it is an 
Committeés cannot 

You se 


pot Sat Boards and 





| array of facts? 
| men’s salaries are paid, they cannot publish books as 


| good, worthy brother. 


The question had engaged the attention of Her Majesty's | 


dividual, and the other is not. In all ages there has 
usually been a marked difference bet ween the hireling 
and the owner. Also, there is usually as greatadiffer- 
ence between the public officer and the man engaged 
in his own business. The dearest book-store in all 
Nashville, Tenn., is the Book Concern of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South. Other ijlustrations 
might be given, but let the above suffice. Should any 
one desire any more, let him go to Washington City 
and inquire for them. 

And what is the conclusion to be drawn from a vast 
It is simply this: that even when 
cheaply as private houses without salaries. 
serves himself has the best servant. 

I do not know that these facts apply to the Pars- 
BYTERIAN Pusiication Commuter, but it is natural 
that sooner or later they should. If it is in no sense 
trne at present, it may soon be true under a different 
regime. I know not that any one can say aught, but 
we are young yet ; and by-and-by it will be strange if it 
does not prove like public works undertaken by states, 
such as Pennsylvania Internal Improvements. 

But are there no pros? Can nothing be said in its 
favor? Yes. I believe the strongest argument, and 
therefore I place it first, is that which influenced the 
Israelites to choose a king—1 Sam. viii. 5. We want 
to be like other churches. It has been said—Bette; 
tu be out of the world than out of the fashion. 

Again, it affords an office with its salary to a very 
That is a very great cons 


He who 


aiion. 

It may not be generally known, but there is a great 
lack of good paying offices in Philadelphia. Quite a 
number of good, fat ones could be very comfortably 
filled. Query: might it be well if our General A 
sembly would increase the number of offices? The 
filling of them is very convenient. But quantum 
sufficit. PRESBYTER 
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EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Proved by its Fruits to be no Failure. 


(Tue following article is from the pen of one of tly 
most eloquent and distinguished ministers 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who shall always be 
welcome to a hearing in these columns 

One of the daily papers published in this city, re 
cently contained an editorial, in which the change of 
¢pinion that has taken place in the South with regard 
to slavery, is attributed to the unfavorabl 
emancipation in the West Indies and elsewhere. I! 
we are to believe this 
| emancipation have been such as naturally to ins] 


results of 


writer, the 


consequences 
ihe Southern mind with an intense fear of di 

the institution of slavery. In proof that these « 
seyuences have been disastrous, he adduces the fact 
| that Jamaica exports less sugar to the United K 

| dom now than she did before the abolition of slav 

| The emancipated slave, we are told, animated by the 
caprice of all savages, will work only when he ples 

| es, and is indolent and insubordinate when he afi 

| to work. 


been the 
| 


The abolition of slavery has pract 
that this fine 


island is likely to be ruined now that white men have 


abolition of industry, so 


no longer the power to compel black men to toil on 
the plantations. The whole 
reckless in its statements, 


article is unfair and 


and seems to have been 
» the 


“sum of all villainies.”’ 


written with the view of reconciling us t exist- 
| ence and perpetuity of the 
lf the writer meant to be truthful and honest, why 
did he not refer to those of the West India Islands, 
| from which the exportation of sugar has largely in 
| creased since the emancipation of the slaves? Why 
does he say nothing of Antigua, or Barbadoes, 
Trinidad? Doubtless for the reason that the healt 
ful prosperity of these islands is a most convincing 
argument in favor of emancipation. And can het 
| ignorant of the fact that Jamaica had been declining 
| for nearly a century, and was gravitating toward 
| financial ruin before the year 1838. It 
abolition, that 


is slave 
has been a blight and 


not its 
West Indies. And against 


| curse upon the British 
| the ignorant assertion of this writer that the abolition 
| of slavery has practically abolished industry, we 0; 
| pose the testimony of reliable witnesses, who assur 
us that no such results have followed the act ol 
| justice and humanity by which more than 800,000 
slaves were invested with the rights of freemen. RB 
Henry Bleby, a Wesleyan Missionary in Jamaica at 
| the time of the emancipation of the slaves and f 
| fourteen years afterwards, says, ‘‘ Where there was 
the ability to pay reasonable wages, and to pay tliem 
regularly, the planters never found lack 
laborers.” The New York writer is confident that 
the results of the experiment in Jamacia are such as 


any 


to impress the world against and not for emancipa 

tion. Mr. Bleby contradicts this point blank, and 
tells us that after long residence in the colonies he i: 
“not acquainted with one resident who would pri 

nounce emancipation a failure.” 

Nor does Lord Stanley, nor Sir Charles Gray, nor 
Gov. Hincks, nor the committees of philanthropic 
men who have visited these islands for the special 
purpose of investigating this subject, confirm the 
statements made by the editor of The World. Mr 
Bleby, to whom reference has been already maie, 
contributed to The Methodist Quarterly Revicu 
few months since, two articles entitled ‘ Results 
West India Emancipation,” to which the attention o! 
our readers is invited. They will be found to con 
tain an ample refutation of the gross falsehoods (2! 
the abettors of slavery are giver touttering on (his su” 
ject. In replying to certain statements of 7/ 
ington Union, Mr. B. says, “The people wi 
thus denounced have been able to take such © 
themselves that, after seventeen years of Ire -—~ 
instead of decreasing in a fearful ratio, as they “ic 
under slavery, they have increased nearly twenty 
per cent., despite the fearful ravages of the cholera 
they find employment for shipping to the exten! © 
more than thirty per cent. above the closing yea! of 
their bondage ; they supply revenues to the Gover! 
ment to the amount of more than seventy per °e!! 
in advance of what was realized in the golden age © 
slavery, and consume British and American an" 
| factures and provisions to the annual value seven 
| anda half millions of dollars more than were /"?" 
at that period. And notwithstanding te mare? ¥° 
men in thousands of instances now remait 0! hom ' 
take care of theimhouseholds, and attend to tie 
little garden patches, instead of going out as forme'!y' 
labor in the field, which is itself a mark of social ee 
vation—the men and women work only @ !i1''e 
number of hours daily, in comparison with w!4t they 
were compelled to do under the old syste", 
young children are sent to school, who would in 
mer times have been organized in juvenile gengs '”’ 
the lighter work of the plantation; yet, taking "™° 
colonies as a whole, as large an amount of prodace 
is raised for home consumption and exportaio" by 
the free labor which is available, as ever was ex!" 
ed in former years by incessant and unrequited ‘' 
through the terror of the whip.” When all the c'™ 
cumstances of the case are considered, West Indi 
emancipation has been no failure, but a gree 
cess. 
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Lorp Bacon s Works.—-The first volume of 6 s : 
edition of Bacon’s works, announced to be published a 
Ist, will net be issued till September. The puo* - 
Meesrs. Brown & Taggard, have received a letter ro" 
lish editor, Mr. Spedding, who has so intereste’ : 
self as to inform them that if they will delay the issue 
September, he will furnish them certain notes and cor 


tions which will greatly add to the value of their ed!" 





Mesers. Goutp & Lincoun publish this week ! 
sor Gibson’s “Year of Grace,’’ being history Rev. 
Great Revival in Ireland, with an introduction ») 
Baron Stow, D.D. The work will undoubtedly Pre" 
valuable contribution to the evangelical literature 
times, and be generally sought after. 
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Death of Rev. H. M. Nichels of Minnesota. 

Ovx readers have already been apprised that an incen- 
diary had set fire to the beautiful sanctuary of the Plym- 
outh church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and that it was 
purned to ashes. The feeble, yet hopeful, church were 
making vigorous efforts to rebuild. On the Fourth of 
July their pastor, Rev. H. M. Nichols, aided in survey- 
ing the site, and himself “broke ground’’—the first labor 
toward constructing the new edifice. He was intending 
to leave in a few days for the East, to secure some aid. 
The next day he drove his family, wife and two little sons, 
twelve and thirteen years of age, to Lake Calhoun, four 
miles from town, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland, 
—the latter a sister of Mrs. N.,—with their five children. 
While at the lake the party designed to take a bath. The 
eldest son of Mr. N., and the two eldest children of Mr. 
C., were first in the water. The children were seen to be 
struggling together in the water but a few rods from the 
shore, having stepped off an abrupt bank into @ deep 
place. Mr. N. plunged ia to their rescue, and immedi- 
ately became entangled with them, Mr. Cleveland 
plunged in to their aid, and at once became involved. 
Mrs. N. then went to them, and was herself drawn down, 
The whole six, three adults and three children, sank and 
perished together, leaving Mrs. C. with her four youngest 
children on the bank, unable to relieve them. No boat 
was at hand. The bodies were all recovered and brought 
pack to Mr. N.’s desolate dwelling 

For these particulars in this sad tale we are indebted to 
a member of that church, who adds: “Our pastor will 
be followed to the grave by a stricken and sorrowful peo- 
nie, by whom he was dearly beloved.’’ 

* This young and faithful minister began his ministry in 
Methodist connection. Some six to eight years he 
reached to a New-School Presbyterian church at Still- 
water, Minnesota, where he was universally esteemed. 
Financial revulsions compelled this church to give him 
up last autumn, when he began his labors where he has 


now ended them. Persons in Minnesota say that Mr. N. 
had no superior in the pulpit of that state in any denomi- 


nation. He was studious, earnest, devotedly pious. He 
icity and power in prayer, and was one of 


Lrsakine Hawes of Connecticat. 
Erskine Hawes, son of Rev. 
t., While making a visit to 
Plymouth, was kicked by his 
the blow striking the lower part of the abdomen, 


Death of Rev. J 
On the li inst., Rev. J 
I Hawes of Harth 


of his parishioners 


and infl g an injury which resulted fatally on the Sab- 
After appropriate services at Plymouth, the remains 
ought to Hartford, and the funeral attended in his 


church. The church was crowded, and the exer- 
cises deeply interesting. The deceased was much re- 
and beloved by the people of Hartferd, and the 
ympat! y of the community with the aged parents, be- 
of their only son and only remaining child, is sin- 

e and universal, 


wes was born in Hartford, and at the time of his 
nearly thirty-two years of age. He fitted for 
ege at home, and entered Yale in 1847. During the 
irst term of his collegiate studies he passed through that 
it change which the Scriptures describe as “ from 
unto life.’ He took a good rank ina his class, and 
ited with honors. He entered Andover Seminary in 
1852. He was ordained over the church in Plymouth, Ct., in 
snuary, 1858, where he labored with great fidelity and 
By this providence of God, aged parents have 
bereaved of an only son, the church in Plymouth of 

a beloved pastor, and the ministry of an ornament of 


A few incidents of the closing scene are added. On 

: told of his critical condition before the door of hope 

was absolutely shut, he said, “ I should like to live that I 

may do my work better; but we rest wholly on the merits 

of Christ.” When his physician, feeling his pulse, said, 

“Mr. Hawes, yeur race is almost run,’’ an expression 

passed over his countenance, indicating a momentary 

uggle, and then his face shone “ as it were the face of 

1." He repeated the hymn “Rock of Ages,” 
iwelling en the words 


ingt 


** Be of sin the perfect cure’’— 

aiming, * Perfect! perfect!’ He spoke of * the right. 
usness of Christ imputed to us,’’ and of the “ Hope 
which is as an anchor sure and steadfast.” Taking a 
r in the ministry, of his own age, by the hand, he 
said: “ Ministers bave not preached the Gospel in its sim- 
sity ; this has been my error, [I say it from this bed— 
the Gospel is God's appointed means for the salvation of 
the soul; philosophy will not do it.’’ As the time of hia 
eparture drew near, he made several efforts to repeat that 
assage in Hebrews which speaks of “ the innumerable 
company of angels,”’ but, failing, asked, “ What is that 
assage ?”’ His mother ovened the Bible and began, “ For 
are not come unto the mount that might be touched.” 
‘Hurry on to the prospects,” said the dying man; and 
words were read, “ But ye are come unto Mount 

* There, that’s vu," said he, and repeated the re- 
nainder of the passage: ** And unto the city of the living 
1, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the innumerable 


brothe 


when ti 


pany of angels, to the general assembly and church 
the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, ancto Jesus the Mediator of the New 
Covenant.” These were the precious words with which, 
oyeaed the gate of the Heavenly 

City, and passed unto his rest 


with a golden key, he 
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Facts versus Theory. 
THEORY. 


Congregationalism “had but a slight 
Western New York; 
s Minnesota, etc.’’— 


adaptedness to 
it has less to Indiana, to Michigan, 
imerican Presbyterian. 
FacTS. 
\uthorities.—Congregatronal Quarterly for Jan., 1860; 
Minutes of General Asseubiy (N.-S.) for May, 1860. 


Michigan—Cong. churetes, 118; membership, 6,768 


Presb. “ (N.-8.,) 106; - 8,345 

Minnesota—Cong. churches, 47; . 1.316 

. Presb “ —(N.8.,) 18; ” 588 
—Statistics. 


_ Fatwourn, Mass.—June 20th, Rev. J. P. Kimball was 
uistalled over the Pirst Cong. church and society in 
Talmouth. The order of exercises was as follows : In- 
‘ecation and Reading of the Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Whea- 
‘on of North Falmouth; Latroductory Prayer, Rev. George 
For 1 of East l’'aimouth; Sermon, Rev Dr. Kirk of Boston ; 
‘ustalling Prayer, Rev. Mr. Carlton of West Barnstable ; 
Charge, Rev. H. B. Hooker of Boston ; Fellowship of the 
Chure hes, Rev. J. Willard of Fairhaven ; Address to the 
opie, Rev, T. Stowe of New Bedford; Concluding 
Prayer, Rev. Mr. Alexander of the Methodist Church. 


Mansrieip, O.—Mr. 8. H. Nichols, a licentiate of the Sus- 
(Uehanna Association, (N. G.,) was ordained to the work 
of the Gospel ministry as an evangelist, by a council called 
lor that purpose at Mansfield, Ohio, on the 28th ult. The 
*tivices were as follows: Reading of Scriptures by Rev. 
J. C. Thompson, Piymouth ; Introductory Prayer by Rev. 
“. Dana, Bucyrus; Sermon by Rev. J. A. Thome, Cleve- 
‘and, (West;) Ordaining Prayer by Rev. John Morgan, 
Uberlin, the Moderator of the council; Charge by Rev. J. 
B. Walker, Sandusky City, formerly pastor of the Mansfield 
church; Right Hand of Feilowship by Rev. J. G. W. 
Cowles, Believue. 


CreparR FALLs, Iowa —An ecclesiastical council con- 
ver ed by letters missive met at this place on Saturday, 
July 7, 1860, to take into consideration the expediency of 
‘orming a Congregational church here. Rev. J.C. Hol- 

rook was chosen Moderator, and Rev. H. N. Gates, Scribe. 
After a full hearing of the case, the council came to the 


Unanimous conclusion that it was expedient that 
Church be formed. : ans 


church was formally 
Casion were - i y 

oe Re 4 as follows: Invocation by Rev. J. K. Nut- 
Sermon and Reading Arti 
Rev. J. C. Holbrook ; 
ftson; Charge by Rev. 0. 
Churches by Rev. H. N. Gates. 
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*iterprising, growing place of some tee bunt in. 
Ss imports 

‘Yer, and possessing good natural sdvantages whan 
ment! One item of interest ought to be 
ne toned. The church just organized consists of seven- 
a ‘nembers, drawn from seven different denominations, 
Ht ra harmonizing in articles of faith fully orthodox and 
be Congregational form of government, thereby show- 
.; J@ adaptedness of our system to the circumstances 
Wants of this new country. 


Borpwer ; 
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and snot the Congregational church at Le Claire, Iowa, 
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stor, Bishop J. E. Benton ; Reading the Bible ve 
‘Vi Blakeslee ; Anthem, “Blessed are they who ; 

Dedicatory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Blakeslee; Sermon by 
Bishop Benton, text, Ps. cxxii. 1—subject, “uses of 
church-edifices;’’ and finally the grand anthem, “The 
Lord is King.” It was an occasion of much interest, and 
one for which we would be indeed teful to God, for 
he has not forgotten us in this far ant land, fulfilling 
his promise, “I be with you even unto the end of the 
"This is now the fifth Congregational house of worship 
erected in this state by the people themselves, and inde- 
dependent of any direct influence from the H. M. Society. 
By this I do not mean to d age that noble Society, but 
to mention an interesting fact, and one not true of any 
N.-S. Presbyterian church in the state. These churches 
are the First Congregational church of San Francisco, of 
Sacramento, of Oreville, of Folsom, and of Mokelumne 
Hill. The last was burnt with the town soon after com- 
pletion. The others are all brick, and the prospects of 
their congregations encouraging. I am confident that 
what has been done in these places would be done in 
many others in the state, only that we have not the Con- 
a ea ministers who might labor among the people. 
ndeed, one large town, the county seat of Shasta co., 
has put up the last year a fine independent church, and 
invited a Geumseanthieal minister to settle as pastor, but 
as he would not ee their call, there is a probability 
that the movement will result in an Episcopal organiza- 
tion. We want, we greatly want, more in number of 








earnest, working Congregational ministers. 8. U. 
METHODIST, 
Primitive MetHopists.—The jubilee of the “ Primitive 


Methodist Connection’ ia England was celebrated at 
Leeds by a festival in the town hall, of which upwards of 
2,200 persons partook; Alderman Meek of York in the 
chair. The chairman detailed the origin of this body of 
Christians : 


First, Hugh Bourn, and a@ little afterwards William Clowes, 
both in humble circumstances—one a wheelwright and a small 
farmer, and the other 4 journeyman potter were, on account of 
their tahing part in camp-meetings and open-air services, ex- 
pelkd from the Wesleyan body They continued their jabors 
for about ten years, until in 1810. at Stanley, in Staffordshire, 
ten new converts, five men and five women, none of whom had 
previousiy been connected with any religious community, were 
refused church priviieges, toa certain extent, by the Wesleyan 
supe:intendent, Mr. Edmondson, unless they would renounce 
their connection with Hugh Bourn and his associates. This 
they declined to do; they became a separate society, and thus, 
by a species of compulsion, formed the nucleus of the Primitive 
Metbooist Church. He had beeo astonished at the extent of the 
labors of the fathers of their denomination, and at the suffer- 
inge and persecutions to which they had been sabjected. He 
haa no idea that in the land par ercellence of liberty, in the 
nineteenth century, for no other offense thanthat of prociaiming, 
in the open air, the word of life, so many had been buffeted by 
constables, thrust into loathsome lock-ups, taken before magi:- 
tra‘es, derided, threatened, fined, and sent to prison to hard 
labor He found that their ministers had been in Abingdon 
Tread- mill, Wolverhampton Gaol, Worcester Prison, Shrewsbury 
Gaol, at the prisons in Bury, Halifax, and he knew not how 
many gavls besice. (Hear, hear.) No wonder that, with euch 
examples, the rabble were often so violent and outrageous—blow- 
ing « horn on one occasion into the ear of the preacher, when at 
prayer, during the service beating pans and kettles. pelting the 
ministers with mud, slime. rotten eggs, stones, and every kind 
cf cffensive missile. Many of the earty missionaries preached 
five or six times a day, frequently at the close having neither 
food ner shelter, and theirearcestness and zeal were rewar fed 
with preat success. The chairman noticed some of the difficul- 
ties of the early adherents of Primitive Methodism, and then 
mentioned the interesting fact that the net increase of members 
in the past year, over anu above the vacancies occasioned by 
death anc other circumstances, was 8,251. 

The present totai of members is 17200, They have 6,000 
places of worship, in which some? 300.000 or 400,000 persons as- 
sembled every Sabbath for religious instruction ; 2,000 Sabtath- 
schcols, in which 168,000 children were regular!y taught ; 8,000 
clars-leadersa ; and more than 1¢0 miselon stations at home and 
abroac—all of them supported by the voluntary contributions of 
the people. 

Burke, Miss., Ga. Conr.—Rev. J. Jones writes: 

“TI wish to make, through The S. C. Advocate, a report of the 
state and prosperity of the colored charge, situated ia Burke 
co., Ga., of which 1 had charge last year, and also have the 
present year. There are now eight regular monthly preaching 
places, eight plantations visited on which I catechize monthly. 
This work is on the increase ; first,in favor with the planters, 
secondly in the number of appointments, thirdly in the mea ber- 
ship. Some twenty have been added the present year, and last, 
but not least I think an increase of piety gradually. We have 
large, attentive congregations, and in most places an increase. 
This is an honorabie, good work, and it will accomplish much 
for our slaves at the Soath, temporally and spiritually. To this 
end, we hope to have the prayers of all God's people.” 

Tuc New Connection Metuopists have recently held 
their sixty-fourth annual Conference at Hanley. It will 
be remembered by some that this connection separated 
from the parent society in 1797, on questions of adminis- 
tering ordinances and of church government. There were 
then 5,000 members. The following statistics of the pres- 
ent state of the connection were presented on Monday, 
June 4th: In England and Ireland, 363 chapels, 365 socie- 
ties, 118 preachers, 1,093 local preachers, 22,036 membera, 
861 schools; in Canada, 100 chapels, 434 societies, 189 
preachers, 1,204 local preasehers, 29,391 members, 462 
schools. 

Encuis# Pastors’ Reririne Funp.—The total sum of 
£10,782 has been promised to the Fund, and that £8,400 
has been paid into my hands, and invested by the trustees 
in Government securities. At my request, auditors have 
been appointed by the committee of the subscrivers to ex- 

ine the accounts. The churches in Wales wil! make 
ierable additions to the amounts now acknowledged 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE Lonpon Breie-Women.—The London correspont- 
ent of The Scottish Guardian says 

*“*At this moment there is an extensive, entrgetic, ret quiet 
operation ali over the metre polisa—a movement set on fout oy a 
lar y, the ‘L. N. R.,’ the anthor of ‘The Book and its Missioas,’ 
and cf * The Missing Link.’ This is the ‘ Bible-women’s’ move- 
mert. There are 200 women, drawyg from among the poor, who 
go among the worst and most miseravle, read the Scriptures, sel! 
copies cf the Bible, (not giving, as taat tends to pauperize and 
degrade.) at the rate of 1d. per week, or more, pray with the 
women whom they visit—who, expecting them at anv time, have 
got into habits of cleanliness, doth as to hou:e and person, quite 
unknown before. Each of these women is paid a stated sum 
weekly, has a district of her own, and is under the eye of, aad is 
responsible to, a lady superintendent 
workers there are now 100 engaged. They are truly of that ‘ upper 
working c’ass,’ to which Lord Shaftesbury says he beloags. 
These new workers have been raised up in a wonderfal war, are 
doing a worderfui work, and are effecting wonderfu! resu'ts, 
social, mora’, and spiritua), such a3 will yet astonish the world 
It is emphaticaly a quiet movement, and kept quiet. lt is 
steeped in prayer and, without asking for help, and by the sim- 
ple publication of facts in the month)y partaof ‘The Book and its 
Missions,’ the expenses are all defrayed, gifts coming in at the 
rate of £7,000 per annum !”’ 


DEPARTURE OF MIssIONARIES.—Religious services 
were held on board the bark Smyrniote, Capt. Weston, 
this forenoon, preparatory to the departure of the follow- 
ing named missionaries for Asia Minor: Rey. Messrs. S. 
A. Rhea and wife, Benj. Labaree, Jr., and wife, Henry M. 
Cobb and wife, L. F. Burbank and wife, Dr. Frank N. H 
Young. The exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Ewen of Enfield, formerly of New London. 

The bark Henry Hill, Capt. Polley, sailed to-day for 
Smyrna with the following missionaries : Rev. O. Crane, 
wife and two children, Miss Crane, Rev. W. W. Living- 
ston and wife, and Miss West.—Boston Trans., July 34. 


Cutcaco anp Sr. Lovis.—As St. Louis and Chicage are 
the two principal cities in the West, it may not be uninter- 
esting to contrast the situation of our Church in these two 
flourishing emporiums. Chicago has nine parishes, with 
1,142 communicants ; St. Louis has seven parishes, with 
1,087 communicants. Allhaye pastors. 

The population of the two cities is about the same—say 
140,000. In Cincinnati, with a population much larger 
than either of St. Louis or Chicago, there are, we believe, 
not so many churches or communicants as in St. Louis.— 
Record. 


Missionary Returnep.—Rev, William Ashmore, of 
the Baptist mission at Hongkong, arrived in this city last 
week, via San Francisco. He has been a faithful laborer 
among the Chinese in Bangkok and Hongkong, and has 
come to spend a few months at home to regain his health. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees for the pro- 
posed Seminary of the United Synod South in September, 
a salary of $2,500 was pledged to Rev. J. C. Stiles. D.D., 
as Professor in the Seminary; and at the same meeting 
Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, D.D., was unanimously elected 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Liter- 
ature. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





Prepared Expressly for The Independent, 


GERMANY. 


Commemoration of the Death-Da - 
First Complete Edition a his ‘ca 

Tur German papers of the last weeks are filled with 
accounts of the tercentenary celebrations of the 
death-day of Melancthon, April 19th, in ail parts of 
Germany and Austria. No ether festival has been 
celebrated by Protestant Germany with more general 
and cordial unanimity. All party differences seemed 
to have ceased, in order te praise, with one accord, 
the merits of the great theologian of the sixteenth 
century. Foundations of Melancthon’s monuments 
were laid with great solemnity at Wittenberg, where 
he worked so long and so successfully as the teacher 
of Europe, and at Bretten, in the Grand-Duchy of 
Baden, where he was born. In Wittenberg the 
Prince-Regent of Prussia, his son, the Prince Fred- 
eric William, the Crown-Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the 
Prussian Ministers, Von Bethmann-Hollweg and Count 
Schwerin, and a large number of distinguished Ger- 
man theologians, took part in the festivities. It was 
an interesting coincidence that the first complete 
edition of the works of Melancthon, which was com- 
menced by the late Dr. Bretschneider, as the first 
= of a collection of the works of all the German 

eformers, (Corpus Reformatorum,) was finished on 


the festive day with the twenty volume. 
sides this worthiest lite — ea 


mon 
fifty biographies and rary ument, from forty to 


cidents of his life, have been published bist rottehed 
the remembrance of the “ Preceptor Germania" in 
all classes of the people. 


The German Evangelical Church Now and Formerly. 
The New Evangelical Church Gazette, the excel- 
lent organ of the Evangelical Alliance, which. more 
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Of this lady class of | 














_ “A hundred years ago the commemoration of Melancthon fell 
into the midst of the Seven Years’ War, during which the condi- 
tion of the Evangelical Church was far from being so satisfactory 
a6 it isat present. The Moravians, it is true, had just founded 
a new tabernacle of God among men, in which the evangelical 
faith was to find a protection from the storms which were atready 
on the point of breaking forth ; but to the Evangelical Church 
of Germany at large their very foundation was more a reproach 
than an occasion'for rejoicing. Silesia, it is true, received under 
the banner and of Frederick the Great the Inberty of 
Protestant worship, butonly a few years before 30,000 inhabitants 
of Salzburg had been expelled from their homes for no other 
offense than being Protestants. Such a time afforded littie rea- 
son for a joyous commemoration. The year 1640 witnessed a 
stil! worse condition of the Church. The Thirty Years’ War nad 
been finished a short time before. The Peace of Westphalia had 
given to the Catholic Princes the most extensive and tyrannical 
powers over their Protestant subjects, and had sanctioned, in 
Protestant states, the pernicious Territorial System, by which 
the Church was entirely subjected to the State. The Charchhad 
no recognized public organs to plead her cause: she could only 
lament her oppression in songs. Thus {ft was reserved to the 
year 1660 to celebrate the commemoration of Melaacthon with 
the joyous participation of the whole Church.” 


Bright Prospects for the Future—The Church Diet. 


Nothing shows more clearly in what direction the 
religious life of Germany at present develops itself 
than the history of the two greatest associations, the 
Gustavus Adolphus Association and the Church Diet. 
The tormer, in which, during the first period of its exist- 
ence, the Rationalistic element was strongly repre- 
sented and very influential, is passing more and 
more under the predominant contro! of the Evangeii- 
cal school. The latter, which had been established 
by the Evangelical Party and the High Church Luth- 
erans, may become already, during the current year, 
en exclusively evangelical meeting. Last year Drs. 
Stahl and Hengsienberg, the leaders of the High 
Church men, knew how to prevent the meeting of the 
Diet. Fears were entertained that also the present 
yesr would pass without the meeting of an assembly 
to which German Protestantism is so greatly indebt- 
ed. But the evangelical members of the smailer 
committee, Drs. Hoffmann, Nitzsch, Krummacher, 
and the Supreine Consistorial Councilor Von Muater, 
have resolved upon convoking the Diet, being confi- 
dent that already the Evangelical Party alone possess- 
es sufficicat material to represent German Protest- 
altisin in no unworthy manner. 

The progress of evangelical principles is especially 
visible in the State Church of Prussia. The Minister 
of Public Worship, Herr von Bethmann-Hoilweg, fully 
justifies the great expectations which his appoint- 
ment raised in all evangelical Christians. There is 
probably no man in Germany who combines, to an 
equal degree, the highest literary attainments, great 
tatesmanship, andj deep personal piety. The high 
nd influential posts in the Church are gradually 
anned with men of decidedly evangelical views ; 
thus, in particular, two Superintendentships-General, 
those of the provinces of Saxony and Prussia, have 
been filled by two distinguished evangelical theolo- 
gians, Professor Lehnerdt of Berlin, and Professor 
Moll oi Halle. Of more iasting importance—for the 
good influence of the clerical appointments may be 
at once stopped and counteracted by the appointinent 
of a Higk Lutheran or Rationalistie Minister of Pab- 
lic Worship—the introduction of the new Church 
Constitution promises to be. It provides for the rep- 
resentation of the laity in every congregation, while 
heretofore, in the six eastern provinces, (Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, Silesia, Saxony, Prussia, and Posen,) 
the government, the pastor, and the private patron 
of a church, hed held in their hands an absolute con- 
trol of ali the affairs of a congregation. It can hardiy 
fail to awaken among the laity a greater interest in 
the affairs of the Church, and to promote the gradual 
emancipation of the Church from the State. 


ye” 


~—- 


Congregations of German Rationalists in Germany, 
England, and the United States, 

The so cailed Free Congregations, with whom now 
also the German Catholics are unilec, have received 
in Prussia, under the administration of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the right to meet and to establish schools, 
and, after the precedence of Prussia, several other 
States have conceded to them similar rights. But 
their progress, since this improvement in their ex 
ternal condition, has been far from what they them- 
selves hoped and many orthodox Christians feared 
It is a significant fact that Rationalism shows itself 
again without vital power, and unable to build up, oa 
its principles, a new church. All their organs admit 
the little success which they hitherto have met with. 
In ail Germany they have at present 104 congrega 
tions. Most of them (69) are in Prussia, (Silesia 31, 
xony 17, Prussia $, Brandenburg 5, Posen 8, West- 
ia and the Rhine Provinces each 2, and Pomerania 
only 1;) among the other German States the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt has the largest nomber, 
413.) But all these 104 congregations have only 36 
eachers or speakers, who partly serve as itinerant 
ministers several congregations atatime Last year 
they organized themselves into a Union of Free Con- 
gregations. The supreme direction lies in the hauds 
of a committee, consisting of five persons, who are 
elected by a General Assembly meeting every third 
year. The Prussicn congregations keep up a separate 
organization likewise, with a board of five directors 
at the head. who have in particular to represent them 
in their transactions with the State Government 
Several Provincial associations have also been 
founded: the North German, which centers in Mag- 
deburg and Nordhausen, the Silesian, the East German, 
for the Provinces of Prussia and Posen, and in Mann- 
heim preparations are made to establish a Southwest 
German Association. Every Provincial association 
meetz annually. Of the 104 congregations, only 62 
hed declared, up to January 1, 1860, their entrance 
into the Union, and even among these there are 88 
from which nothing has since been heard. One of 
their organs, the Dissident, has therefore reason to 
lament that unless the year 1860 will arouse in the 
congregations a new life and activity, many of them 
will fall into the sleep of death. Since January, 9 
more congregations have joined the “Union.” The 
statistics of the several congregations have not been 
completely ascertained. Most numerous is the con- 
gregation of Berlin, which counts 2,385 souls. The 
-ongregation of Rothenburg, with more than 2,000 
souls, is, as the Dissident remarks, in danger “ tu be 
betrayed and sold by its orthodox minister, Mr. Buck,”’ 
whe refused last year to Mr. Czerski of Schneidemihl 
the permission to preach in his congregation. Bres- 
lau bas 659, and Magdeburg 1,001 members. The 
Free Religious Congregation of London, England, of 
which Johannes Konge is the minister, and to which 
we believe also Francis Newman belongs, joined the 
Union in Sept., 1859. In the United States four con- 
gregations formed, in April, 1859, a union of Free 
German Congregations of North America, which 
sustains a correspondence with the German Union. 
They have an organ, edited by the speaker of the 
Congregation of Philadelphia, Mr. Schiinemann-Pott. 
The Free Congregations agree in nothiog except in 
rejecting every religious creed. They demand from 
their members not even the belief ia a personal God, 
and many of their members are known to deny even 
this. Most of them, however, emerge at last from 
the singular self-illusion, which at the first organiza- 
tion of these congregations was so common among 
them, that their aim was only a purification of the 
Evangelical anc Roman Catholic Churches, and a 
restoration of pure Christianity. When, in October, 
1859, the “Free Religious’’ and the “ Christiad 
Catholic’ Cengregations of Konigsberg fased and 
issued a declaration that they did net intend to found 
anew ehurch, but merely to. purify and unite the old 
ones, only one other congregation assented, while all 
the others insisted that the old churches could not be 
reformed, but had to be destroyed and to be sup- 
planted by an entirely new form of religion. 














& A Goop Recorp.—The ancient town of Seekonk, Mass., 
has a reputation of which its sons and daughters may be 
proud. In the course of the excelient historical address 
delivered there on the 4th of July by P. L. Newman, Esq., 
he said that the ancient town had given birth to seven 
towns, and fragments of three or four others, and the old 
mother town, instead of a log-thatched church and thirty 
families, has in fact now thirty-eight churches and thirty 
thousand inhabitants. He then referred tothe eminent men 
who were born and have lived there. Wm. Blackstone, 
the first white inhabitant of Bosten, here lived and died. 
Roger Williams built his cabin here. Here was shed the 
first blood in King Phillip’s war. The first Mayor of New 
York, two centuries ago, was born and died here. Benja- 
min West, the great philosophic astronomer, was a native- 
born son of Seekonk, and in the Revolution, large contri- 
butions of men, money, and spirit were freely paid to the 
common cause. He also claimed for Seekonk 

having produced within its limits (by Rev. Samuel New- 
man, its founder) the first full Biblical Concordance ever 
published in the world. 





A Minister ror Concress.—The Democrats of the 
Third District of Indiana have nominated Rev. Dr. Daly 
for Congress. Perhaps some of our 
+ aly ipee h e:ge ; 


Stasitity oy THE UNn1on.—None of the parties now 





the honor of 


qualified for that nomina- 





in the field propose to dissolve the Union, what 
may. Even the ouliers are eubdued, and comfort them 
with the prospects of 


botanical science, and an enthusiastic student of Nature. 


The rapid progress and widening influence of modern aci- 
ence is seen in nothing perkaps so conspicuously as in the 
new interest it tarows over common and familiar objecte. 
As bubbles floating upon water reflect the sky and mirror 


, the surrounding world, so nothing is so vulgar, insignifi- 


cant, or obscure that it is not linked' by numberless rela- 
tions to the’ universe! system, and may bear the mind up- 
ward and outward toc’ the’ most exalted reflections. To 
the eye sharpened by science, wat epics of wondrous 
interest are revealed in the crystalj-the leaf, or a drop of 
water! And not only do’these material objects engage us 
by their exquisite textures and structures, and beautiful 
processes and thousand-fold curious connections, bit they 
have a still higher interest ; they abound'in lessons of wis- 
dom. “Stars teach as well as shine,’’ snd '‘why not trees 
teach as wellas grow? The author remarks ; “When we 
look at the massive stem and far-extendéd branches of 
some majestic old tree that has steod for centuries, and 
then call to mind its smallness and feeblewess at the com- 
mencement of its life—when we remember that this great 
tree was once so smal! as to be inclosed within a little nut, 
and that the tuns of solid timber which it contains have 
been all drawn up by that nut from.the earth and atmos- 
phere, we cannot but feet that we have: before us a most 
impressive proof of the operations of the attraetive forces. 
What an immefise amount of vitally organized materia! 
has been here gathered together! It is God’s own archi- 
tecture! This mass of vegetable matter is only earth and 
air which have undergene transmutation. The material 
alike of wandering zephyrs and rushing storms, of gently 
descending night dews and angry thunder-showers, has been 
here on this spot metamorphosed! Yet we pass these 
great and wonderful works of Providence every day of our 
lives without a thought. The gradualand silent buildiag 
up Of a tree excites no curiosity, conveys no moral lesson. 
What may be learned from atree? Clear and comprehen 
sive views of the organization and laws which gyvern the 
civilized vrorld! Rules of concuct which tie at the foun- 
dation of all success in business, all progress in the path- 
way to pre-eminence.”’ After clearly and closely.expound- 
ing the laws of growth, structure, form, and change in the 
living tree, showing how it is built up from a unit, the 
structure, office, and arrangement of leaves, itsinner organ- 
zation, and purposes in the grand scheme of life, the 
author then proceeds to. show that the tree bears lessons 
as wel! as leaves, and teaches as well as grows. fle pre- 
sents the tree as a microcosm, orlittle-vsorld, which beau- 
tifully Ulustrates the laws of individual and social devel- 
opment. Thisis acutely and ingeniously done. The work 
not only abounds with passages of marked eloquence, but 
with large-minded, comprehensive reflections. The au:hor 
is liberal and progressive, and his.lessens drawn from the 
tree on the subject of labor are noble, and characteristic of 
the spirit of our time. No one can read the book 
without being wiser and better. Trees will be full of new 
suggestions and significances, and not only this, but a 
more vivid conception will be gained of the vital 
and harmonious dependences of the various depart- 
ments of being. When you stock your trunk with 
reading for the country,don’t forget ‘“‘Coultas’s Guide- 
book to the Tree.” 


—— 


‘What may be Learned from a Tree.” 


By Harland Coultas. 
Published by Appleton & Co 





CHARLES SUMNER AS AN ORATOR, 





Mr. Sumner’s recent speech iz this city—of which we 
gave a brief notice in the hurried hour of going to press 
last week—furnished him the first occasioa, in five years, 
of standing face to face with a po ular assembly. After 
his return from Europe last fall, he was careful to follow 
the advice of his physicians, and to resume with great 
caution those active public labors which had been so long 
yet necessarily interrupted, and which, to all persons en- 
gaged in them, are attended with great intellectual ex. 
citement. During the winter, when not in his seat in the 
Senate Chamber, he spent mest of his time in seclusion 
over his boeks—to such a degree that many of his friends 
began to complain of him as turning a hermit. But he 
has now reaped the grateful reward of this prudence 
in a complete and unquestioned restoration to health and 
vigor 

The orator’s return to the people, after his long and 
enforced retirement from the platform, was celebrated at 
Cooper Institute with such a welcome as we have rarely 
seen given to any man. On coming forward, he was 
greeted with cheer after cheer, the audience risiag and 
prolonging their salutations through many minutes, with 
continuous shouting and waving of handkerchiefs. We 
know of but one other man in this country who would 
bave been likely to win toward himself an equal demon- 
stration of popular sympathy; we refer to Senator 
Seward, who, just at this time and ia this place, is wearing 
the honors (as Burke said of Lord Chatham) of that “ fali 
from } ower which, like death, sanctifies and canonizes a 
great character.” 

Mr. Sumner’s address occupied an hour and three- 
quarters in the delivery ; but the numerous intervals of 
apj lause with which its many generous sentiments and 
eloquent 
erab's sl 


expressions were greeted consamed oo inconsid- 

e of this time. 

His style as an orator, both in the writing aud the speak- 
ing of his speeches, somewhat resembies that of Mr. Ev- 
erett. Both elaborate their orations, ani commit them to 
memory, before comirg tothe platform. Tae hour of ut- 
terance is less an occasion of inspiration than of re- 
citation. Mr.Sumner’s speech was iniype in The I'ribune 
office, and lying in state upon the imposiag-stone up five 
flights of stairs, before the first word broke upon the nushed 
multitude gathered in Mr. Cooper’s hall under the street. 
But in the delivery, he did not follow the exact words of 
the proof-slips, nor the exact order of sentences or clauses, 
but nevertheless so closely, tnat few who heard it on Wed- 
uesday evening detected any difference in reading it on 
Thursday morning. Every orator must, of course, speak 
in the style to which he is by nature and by training best 
adapted. Some of the most magnetic speakers have used a 
manuscript, like Chalmers and Melviil, both of whom usu- 
ally read every word of their sermons; others have made 
still greater Use of a manuscript by conning it over and over 
in seciet,so as, after gieat labor with it, to appear at great 
ease without it; others still, not without previous thought 
on the subject of discourse, prepare no ample manuscript 
beforehand, but come to the platform with brief notes, or 
with none at all, and trust to the quickenings of the hour. 
The truest oratory is that by which the assembly is most 
controlled ; and this is most likely to be that which is to a 
great degree spontaneous ;—which knows how to snatch 
from the passing moment some unexpected illustration of 
the theme—which is able to give to every accideat of the 
occasion some happy turn to serve its purpose—which, 
in gkindling its fire, is quick to seize from every side 
fresh fagots to add to the flame. In these respects, 
Charles Sumner and Edward Everett are in no degree 
equal to Wendel! Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher. It 
cannot be questioned that Mr. Phillips and Mr. Brecher— 
two men whose styles are totally different, yet singularly 
original and brilliant—are the most effective public speak- 
ers in the United States; but the former never writes be- 
forehand, and the latter writes scarcely more than a skel- 
eton, 

Lord Brougham, in his dissertation on the Eloquence of 
the Ancients, gives a graphic account of the labors of the 
Greek and the Roman orators in preparing their orations, 
in comparison with those of the best s »eakers in the British 
Parliament. We extract a passage which, in view of the 
well-known practice of some ot the most studious of Amer- 
ican orators, will strike an American reader as a little 
singular : 

“ With us,” he says, “a speech written at all before de- 
livery, is regarded as something anomalous, and almost 
ridiculous ; becausey the proofs of preparation being incun- 
sistent with the inspiration of the moment and the feel- 
ings under which the orator is always su »posed to speak, 
we naturally enough feel that it should be carefully con- 
cealed from the eve of the audience, and that their being 
admitted as it were behind the scenes, at once dispels 
the illusion so necessary to be kept ap. But a speech, 
written and published, which never was spoken at all, is 
with us at once given over to extreme ridicule; and a 
speech intended to have been.spoken, is a kind of by- 
word for something laughable in itself, as describing an 
incongruous existence.” 

The newspapers recently mentioned that Lord 
Brougham, on hearing that Mr. Everett had spoken in 
public on George Washington nearly two hundred times, 
said it was almost incredible that one man could make 
so many orations on the same subject ; but when informed 
that Mr. Everett had merely delivered one oration two 
hundred times, the venerable peer burst out into im- 
moderate laughter, exclaiming, “Yes, Albert Smith!” 
The American orator appeared to the English debater 
in the character of a traveling proprietor of some popular 


ard admiration: The speeches of Mr. Everett, for ex- 
ample, are talked about on this account much above their 
merit in other respects; for the polished Bosten orator, 
graphic and picturesque a he sometimes is, has not 
uttered, in all his orations together, as many words which 
will live to spea% after he speaks no more, ae may be 
culledfrom almost‘ any half-doven speeches choser at ran. 
dum from the newspaper reports of Mr. Beecher or Mr 
Phillips; gems which, though they are the creations of 
the moment, seem tp drop from: glowing lips that have a 
power of illumining them with perpetual fire—ee the 
fabled teers of birds, in falling, turned to perpetual araber 
Of course those who, aecording to the Latin preverb, 
are “orators born not made’’—men of genius—are en- 
titled to carry themselves 


& 


—— wild above rule or art ;” 

but (as everybody will be quite willing to admit) not all 
public speakers are men of genius—particularly the great 
host of new patriotic orators whom the quadrennial ex- 
citement of a Presidential campaign pushes forward to 
the platform ; and upon suet: persons, the careful style of 
Charles Sumner—a style which he does not abandon even 
amid the heats of Presidential controversy—cannot fail to 
exert a chastening and salutary influence. 

Mr. Sumner’s great familiarity with Greek models leads 
him to imitate these in one respect in which, we think, the 


imitation—whether conscious or uncenscious on his 


part—will hardly. be accepted as congenial with our 
modern tastes. We mean the repetition of favorite ideas 
and passages through many different orations. No one, 
except peihaps Villemain in the French, has pointed out 
more clearly than Lord Brougham the practice of the an- 
cient orators inthis respect. For example, Demosthenes, 
in the Fourth Philippic, repeats, word for word, a grand 
passage from the Chersorese oration delivered a year be- 
fore; and in the speech on the Liberty of Rhodes, thi 
péroration is nearly an exact repetition of a passage in the 
Oration on the Commonwealth. Mr. Sumner, who, perhaps, 
thinks it safe to follow a great example, repeats in his 
speech at Cooper Institute his favorite idea of the five-fold 
enormity of slavery, as unfolded in his preceding speech 
in the Senate. We give in parallel columns the variations, 
showing that the words are designedly altered, while the 
ideas are designedly the same 


At Coopgx Issritutz, 
First, There is the pretension 
that man can hold property mn 
man, forgetful that, by a iaw 
older than all human la@, fore- 
most stands the indefeasivie | 
right of ever; man to himseif 

Secondly, The absolute nullfi 
catron of the relation of hushand 
ana wife, so that all who ure 
called slaves are delivered over | their orbits, and iike them, 
to coucubinage or prostitution, | constituting a part of the eter- 
it may be with each other, or it} nal system of the universe, 
may be with their masters; | every human being has a com- 
but with whomsoever itmay be, , piete title to himself direct from 
it is the same, for with siaves | the A mighty. 
marriage is impossible, as they | Secondly, Slavery paints it- 
are always “coupled,” never | self again in its complete adro- 
marned. gation ef marriage recognized 

Thirdly, The absolute nullifi | a+ a sacrament oy the charch, 
tron of the reiation of parent and | and recognized as a contract 
chila ; fur the infant legally be- | wherever civilization prevails 
longs, net to the mother who Thirdly, Slavery paints itseif 
bore it but to the master who j #e8in in its completes ebroga- 
boug ht it rion of the parental relation, 

Fourthly, The absolute de- | which God in his benevoleace 
nual of mstruction ; for the was- , bas provided for the nurture 
ter may always, at hisown rude | and education of the human 
discretion prevent his victim | femi y, and which constitutes 
from learning to reac, and thas | a» essential partof civilization 
shut upon him those gates of | itself 
knoWiedge which open such Fourthly, Slavery paints it- 
vistas on earth and i: heaven. | selfagain in closing the gates 


In THE SENATE. 


Foremost, of course, in these 
elex ents, is the impossibie pre- 
tension, where barbarism is 
lost in impiety, by which man 
Claims property in man. Agaiust 
such arrugance the argument 
is biief. Accordiag to the law 
of nature, written by the same 
hand that placed the planets ia 














And of knowledge, which are also 
Fifthly, The absotute robbery | the sninivg gaves of civilization. 
of the ‘aoor of another and of al! Fifthiu, Siavery paints itself 


us fruits ; forgetful that by the | cguin im the appropratiom of all 
tame crigipal law under whic! | the toi! of 108 victims, excludiog 
every map bas a Ulle to hin-| them from that property ia 
self, be has a!so a title to the | their own earnings, which the 
‘ruits of his own labor. amount iaw of nature allows, and civil- 
ing tm iteclf to @ enerea prep- | sation secures 

erty, which vo perseu. however 


called, whether despot or mas- 
ter. can righteously appro- 
priate 





As another and similar illustration, in which not only 
the same ideas, but almostthe same words, are repeated, 
we place an extract from the speech at Cooper Institute 
by the side of an extract from the fine oration delivered in 
1855 at the Metropolitan Theater, on “The Aunt:-Slavery 
Enterprise 


” 


From THE Sp#rcn OM THE ORATION 


Prostrate the Siave Oligar Pr ste the Slave Oligar- 
chy, and the door will be open lech wWickeduecss of tne 
tw all generous principles. | fuz ave bilwill be ex 
Prostrate tue Slave Oligarchy. | pe from the statate-book 


aud jiverty will become, m ‘tact 


rate the Siave Uligarchy, 
at in law. tue nermal condition | a2 


¢ @aAvery Will cease at oace 


of all the national territorix in twe natwnal capital, Fros- 
Prostrate toe Slave Ooyarchy, | te toe Slave Uligarchy, and 
ano the patie: a! Governmwen’ | liberty will become the uuiver- 
wili be at Jength divorced from | sai la slithe nmetions! ter- 
tinvery, and the pation si polices | otorcs. Trostrate the siave Ol 
wiibe changec trom Siavery | gare! s nd ¢ lave-trade 


i th 

tu Fieedom. Prostrate the Siave | v onger skulk along our 
Ougsercry and the North wili| coast beueath the natrmal 
be admitted to ite just share iv | flag. Prostrate tne Siave Uli 
tLe trusts and honors of th« | ,parchy, 8nd the natiou«! Gov 
republic! Prosurate the Sla:c | crmment will ve at leagth di- 
Oligaichy, and &@ mighty vic | voreed fromslavery. Prostrate 


tery of peace will be Won | the Siave O igarchy, and the 
whore influence on the future | na*ivcal policy will be chaugeo 
ef our country and of mankind | from slavery tofreedom Pros- 
be imagimation can paint! } trauc the Slave Ovigarehy, and 
}the North will be nu iomyger the 
vudsa' of the Sout Prostrate 
ror Slave Oligarcht,and the 
North will be admitted to ‘ts 
st sha es in the trusts anal 
houcrs of the repubiec. Proa- 
rate the Slave Oligarchy and 
you vill possess the master- 
| key tv unlock the whole house 
; (fslavery. Prostrate the Siave 
Oligarchy, and the gutes of 
|emanc pation wili be open at 
| the Sout 
In like manner, in the crat’on of 1855, Mr. Sumuaer re- 
peated, from a previous speech, ¢ famous passage tn 


which he declared that the mer f the Nx 
three things: the first was backbone; tue 
backbone ; the third was BACKBONE. 

Such repetitions are not from accident, nor 
dearth of new ideas or illustrations, but 
design. 


rth needed 
second was 


fron a 
from artistic 
At least, it is not likely that Mr. Samner repeats 
himself without knowing it, nor that, remembering, as he 
does, that what he has said in a new speech is exactly 
what he has said in an old, he should print the same thing 
over again, and utter it, through the tyves, to precisely the 
same audience of readers as before, with a more universa 
circulation than Uncle Tom’s Cabin ;—except that for such 
repetitions—perpetuated not only on the platform, but ia 
the author’s authorized editions from the press—he should 
find what he regards a good reason in a close copy of 
the purest examples of the ancient style. 

But such quotation from one’s self, fromthe simple fact 
thet the importance of what one has previously said is 
self-conscivusly magnified, cannot but seem to a modern 
audience akin to affectation. Such a practice might be 
warranted before an assembly of Oxford students wno 
could read Greek and recite Demosthenes, and whu kuew 
what model was imitated, but to an unscholastic audience, 
gathered out of the great masses of the people, the re- 
petition evinces either too much appreciation of one’s 
former effort, or tuo Little fresiiness in one’s lust. 

Mr. Sumner’s general styie is clear and impressive, 
but might be improved, we think, for popular effect, by 
more frequent illustration from nature, science, aad art, 
and less exclusively restricted (‘ke Mrs. Browaing’s 
early poems) to classic and medieva! history. His delivery 
is studied and effective, and occasionally highly impas- 
sioned. His gestures are vigorous, and usually graceful ; 
but he occasionally hitches his pantaloons, plays with his 
watch-chain, and folds back his coat-coliar. His voice is 
streng though hardly clear; less sonorous than Mr. 
Beecher’s, less musical than Mr. Phillips’; but always 
agreeable and impressive. His personal appearance on 
the platform, and his carriage through a long address, 
are almost unequaled in point of dignity and courtly ele- 
gance. 

The eagerness with which multitudes flo: k to hear him 
whenever he speaks, evinces their appreciation of the 
ability of the speaker, the extent of his learning, the sin- 
cerity of his heart, but, more than all, the moral grandeur 
of his public career. At the close of his recent address, 
the enthusiasm was so intense thet when be was about 


to retire from the house, gentlemos on the platform lifted 


and bore him, amid deafening 
t.. f. 


him on their shouider 
cheers, to his carria¢: 


ug two volumes of the “Miscellaneous Writings of 
Lad Macaulay,” just issued by the Longmans, in London, 





is made up of essays and reviews 01 his, 
beep and published here fer nearl 
iy p onl ree Tt is curious that these-—among 


lave been now 





life of Barere—should 
collected for the first time in their author's native land. 


The grestest defect in American oratory—the single 
point in which our popular speakers are most open to crit- 
icism~ts the lack of careful preparation, and a conse- 
quent rudeness and looseness of style, by which a speech, 
after it is heard, merits to be immediately forgotten. 
Bpeakers are too easily satisfied with making common- 
place specthes, and audiences are too easily persuaded 
into applaudingthem. Ais a general thing, a speaker takes 
too little pains to be equal to the oceasion. This is the 
reason why a set speeeh—carefally prepared—with the 
argument well bound together, and gracefully and perti- 
nently illustratved—usuaily excites such general comment 


Unvailed,” (1889,) with its “gue, 8) Tradition 
ME. Powell was much engaged inna sy 81) 
. Fowe nga ; 
an active in the Controversy, and took 


P of the 
and of the Royal Institution. In [rivute Guiewesne 
“ 


highly esteemed—his learning being recogni : 
and solid, and his courtesy tovrard Cppemene te vd 
inferiors in learning, unvarying. His death leaves the 
Savillian Chair of Geometry at Oxford vacant. 


Tur Viceroy of Egypt has given erders that a scientific 
expedition be organized to observe the approaching total 
eclipse on the line of totality in Africa. 


AN. American Boox 1x ScoTLaNp.—We learn from an 
Englis 


iglish journal that Prof. Phelps’s little work called ‘The 
Still Hour,’’ published in this city by Meesre, Gould & Lin- 
eoln, and which has attracted so much ettention in this 
country for the last few months, has recently been pub- 
mane in Edinburgh vy Messrs. Strahan & Oo. Their edi- 

lon Was very neatly got up, and sold ili 

The trade subscribed Miberally for the Ree Spee paw me 
thousands were disposed of at once. But within a couple 
of days after the delivery of Messrs. Strahan & Co.'s edition, 
Messrs. Wilson & Sons issued a reprint of the same work 
at sixpence. Nor was thisalJ. Anticipating that Messrs. 
Strahan & Co, would reduce the price of their edition in 
order to insure its sale, Steneme dicen Gio immediately 
issued two cheaper editions, to sell at fourpence and three- 
pence respectively. The paper which notices the trans 
action suggests that this imitation of “ Yankee sharpness” 
is not very creditable on that side of the water. The most 
gratifying phase of the proceeding is, that the people are 
getting a most excellent work for a very little money, 

Tue first volume of “ Memoirs of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt,’”’ is announced by Ernest Schaefer, Leipzig ; andnew 
series of letters by Varnhagen von Ense, entitled “ Letters 
to a Female Friend, from 1844 to 1853,” has been pub- 
lished at Hamburg. , 


Tuer are in Paris noless than forty illustrated weekly 
papers. Of these, twenty-one are sold at two cents each, 
aud nineteen for one cent a copy. Their aggregate 
weekly sale is stated at near one million copies ; and the 
Journal du Dimanche, one of the most prosperous, is said 
to clear its proprietor about $26,000 per annum. 


ASTRONOMERS are nOW On the quit vive for the great 
solar eclipse which is to take place on the 18th of July 
next, and which will be total in Spain. This is the more 
important, as none of those which are to occur within the 
present century will be so convenient for observation 
this, that of 1877 alone excepted. 
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Dv Covretr—" Life in the Desert; or, Recollections of 
Travel in Asia and Africa.’ By Colonel L. Du Couret, 
ex-Lieutenant of the Emirs of Musa,etc. Translated from 
, h. 12mo,pp.502. Published by Mason Brothers, 
> and 7 Mercer st 

Cannipats—“ A Missionary among Cannibals ; or, Life 
of John Hunt, who was eminently instrumental in con 
verting the people of Fiji from Cannibalism to Christianity 
By George Stringer Rowe. 12mo, pp. 286, witl 
piece of specimens of hair-dressing in Fiji 

Sumner—“ The Barbarism of Slavery. Speech of Hon 
Charles Sumner on the Bill for the Admission of Kansas, 
U. 8. Senate, June 4, 1860." 12mo, pp. 118, with a litho 
graph portrait. Published by Thayer & Eldridge, Boston 
Price, in paper covers, 25 cents. Has Chesnut’s furious 
illustrative reply. Also a note from the venerable Josiah 
Quincy, in his 89th year, to Mr. Sumner, expressing hia 
joy “that you have been permitted to expose the bar 
harism of slavery on that very floor on which you were so 
cruelly and brutally stricken down by the spirit of tha 
barbarism.’’ 


' rea *? 
tne French. 


n frontis 


For Sunpay-Scnoo.ts—Presbsterian Board's, 
“ Series for Youth "— 
1. “Little Annie’s First Thoughts about God."’ By Neli 
Grahame. pp. 87. 
2. “Nursery Tales for her Little Friends.” 
Martha. pp. 76 

3. “ The Lost Children ; or, Henry and his Torch."' By 
the author of “The Widow's Sixpence."’ pp.82. Presby 
terian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

New StTy.e or Music—“ 


18mo, 





By Cousia 


Tonography and Tonographi 

isic. A simple plan of representing every different Tone 
in Music by a different Letter. With Gamuts and Instruc 
tions for Playing and Singing, and a variety of Tunes 
printed Tonographically.’’ By Enos Stevens. Published 
by the author in Boston. 





General Relws. 
A PUBLIC EXECUTION, 
A rcesiic execution, like that which teok place om 
Bedloe’s Island, in the harbor of New York, on Friday 


last, has not been witnessed in this vicinity for twenty- 
one years. The occasion was the hanging of Hicks, 
who killed the captain and crew of an oyster sloop 
As his crime was not only that of a murderer but 
also of a pirate, he was executed in a public manner, 
s of the United 
execution in New Yor! 


sceording to a requirement of the law 


States. The last similar "as 
that of the pirate Wilhelms, who. committed a simila 
board the brig Braganza, in 1839, on he 
1eturn voyag 


tragedy oF 
from Antwerp 

We cannot but think that so revolting a spectacle 
as an execution should always be seciuded from public 
gaze,and not made a feast, as on Friday iast, for the 


e many thousands of people in whom a pub 
; I 


fe excitement concerzi a criminal so inevitably 
sec him pay the penalty 


than two hundred and fifty 


a7 
breeds a morbid curiosity to 


of his crim Not les 


vessels of various descriptions—including steam- 


boats, sloops, schooners, vachts, row-boats, lighters 
I > ’ 


aid barges—all crowdec with peonle eager to see a 
horrible sisht—gathered at the east shore of the 
Island, in vi of the gallows, and waited, in the sun 
from one to two heurs to see the ceremonies begin 


and cnd. Placards were posted around the streets 
ou Friday morning—one of them disgustingly headed 
“Ho! for the Execution’—announcing steamers in 
cadiness tu carry passengers to the scene. Probably 
not jess than twenty thousand persons witnessed the 
death of the criminal. The gallows stood at the front 
of a slope of green grass, near the water's edge. 

was guarded by a large detachment of military, formed 
in a hollow square of three sides—the fourth side 
being the rocky bank of the island. The prisoner, on 
arriving at the gallows, said to the Marshal, “ | want 
you to bang me quick,” and in a few moments after- 
ward the great multitude of spectators saw a tall 
figure, arrayed in a blue suit, in sailor's style, with 
a black cowl drawn over his head and face, suddenly 
jerked into the air—where it was left to hang swing- 
ing in the Northwest wind for half an hour before 
it Was cut Cown. 

Great efforts had been made to guard against any 
demonstration of excited feeling from the multitude 
of observers, and with some success. No notse 
above a general murmur, and on the part of a few 
persons a slight cheer, was heard at the moment 
of execution, and no boisterous manifestation after- 
wards. The Marshal's arrangements were in every 
respect successful, But many minor indecencies oc- 
cured, among ,which we may mention that the 
sleop on which the murders were committed was 
moored in a conspicuous spot in front of the gallows, 
and decked in gay colors, while at the moment of the 
banging a sailor mounted the mast-head and waved 
bis hat. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that such crimes as the 
Jaws require to be punished before the public eye, 
may be as infrequent during the next twenty years 
as during the past, and that Bedloe’s Island may not 
again gather to its shores, out of the present genera- 
tion, such a multitude of spectators to such a 
spectacle. 





AUSTRALIAN Maits.—The mails for Australia are now 
dispatched from England as follows, viz. : via Southamp- 
ton morning of the 20th, and via Marseilles, evening of 
the 26th of each month—they are carried only to Mel- 
bourne and there distributed, and not as heretofore 


Tue ATLANTIC TeLeorarH.—By the Golden Fleece at 
St. John’s, N. F., Mr. Varley, the electrician of the At- 
Jantic Telegraph Company, came passenger. His errand 
is to raise the end of the Atlantic cable and remove its 
landing-place, as also to remedy any defects found in the 
cable itself. 


A Property To EmancipatTep SLaves.—On the 21st of 
May, 1855, a North Carolina planter arrived at this port 
in a steamboat, having with him seven slaves—a woman 
and six children. This man, whose name was Elijah 
Willis, had treated the negro woman as his wife, and he 
acknowledges all the children as his own. His object in 
coming to this state was to emancipate these slaves. 
Previeusly he made a will, ecm his property, valued at 
about $60,000, to the woman and her children. Imme- 
diately upon stepping upon the wharf at this place, he fell 
dead 


The will was soon thereafter discovered, and Mr. Joliffe 
of this city proceeded to North Carolina to secure the 
property for the woman and her children. His presence 
there caused much excitement. The heirs of Willis at 
once commenced proceedings to have the will set aside, 
and they were successful in the lower court. The case 

the Court of Ap , and on the 2ist of 
the of the lower court, 
the to the 
The decree is by two of 


dissenting. The w we 
believe, is now residing at see tricktsond, Ohio. —Osn- 
signe, be nee 
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WHOM THE LORD LOVETH, uc 
CHASTENETH. 

Tne venerable pastor of the First church in 
Hartford, in his old age, has been visited with a 
sore affliction. Four weeks ago we saw him at 
the General Association of Conneeticut; and it was 
a pleasure to see that his son, Rey. Joun Erskine 
Hawes of Plymouth, in Litchfield county, was also 


De Cleese Farewell.... 4- 
: oft and Dow 


Puritans, may suggest to British Christians way it 


in each other and im their pastor. A kind and 


policy is enough to cause oie who has been a tried 
and faithful friend of Dr. Cheever, to be denounced 
as a “slanderer,” a “liar,” and an “enemy,” and 
to be held up to publie odium. 

We shall not suffer Dr. Cheever's misconstruc- 


our statements, to affect in the least our good- 

feeling toward him, or our interest in him and his 
| work. We are accustomed to make large allow- 
ance for whatever he may say under excitement. 
We do not treasure up his bitter words. 
him to possess so much real goodness of heart, and 
so much earnestaces for truth and right, that we 


and its editors. 
be heartily ashamed of it. Whatever Dr. Cheever 
may say of The Independent or its editors in Eng- 
land, we renew the expression of our opinion, that 
although not an originator of the anti-slavery 
movement, and not at all in advance of hundreds 
of his ministerial brethren in the fuadamental 
principles wpon which he opposes slavery, Dr. 
Cheever has combated this gigantic iniquity with 





so much zeal, learning, and ability, that he de- | 


serves an enthusiastic recepiion and a generous 


honest difference of opinion upon a question of 


whole stticle. The strain of denunciation acd fact touching the resol 
invective which seems to have bocome , Cheever had been stz@n gous for the term “ siave- 
hiavimal in the moctings of the Church of the 


| 


is so difficult to unite the hearts of brethren there § 


boldiag,” as the very. essence of his resolutién. 
Tbe “shape” in which the resolution was “ pre- 
sented” by Dr. Thompson, defines precisely the sin 
of “ holding human beings as property.” In this 
puraseology the Association, in the abseuge of Dr. 
Cheever, were unanimous. If he now claims as 
his own the resolution in the shape it was passed, he 
certainly does not stand upon any different princi- 
ple from that avowed by the Congregational 


| ministry of the state. Our object in quoting the 


tion of our motives, nor his hearty denunciation of | 


We know | 


will not suffer ourselves to think or speak unkindly | 
of him, because of his asperity toward this journal | 
We shall survive that, and he will 





resolution was to show that Dr.- Cheever is not 
alone in declaring the sinfulness of slavery. And 
since the Association unanimously adopted the 
resolution above quoted, it matters little who gave 
it the precise shape that imparts to it its whole ferce 
and value. Certainly Dr. Cheever did no/ present 
it in this shape ; no doubt he would have raised a 
war of words against it, had he been present ; but if 
he will now accept the exact and philosophical state- 
ment—“ holding human beings as property”—in 
ieu of a vague denunciation of “ slaveholding,” we 
presume that the gentleman who did so present it, 
will have no objection and will never impeach his 
veracity or even his self-consistency. This journal 
stands squarely upon the doctrine of that Resolu- 
tion. Hundreds of ministers proclaimed that doc- 
irvine before Dr. Cheever had won his hard-carned 
preminence in the anti-slavery conflict. We wel- 
come him to this impregnable platform. 

There is another point touching this resolulion 
which is perfectly conclusive. Dr. Cheever, in 
his preaching agaiust slavery, insists upon de- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ution ag adopted. Dr, | guiving and possesotng 


“Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the 
coromon benefit and security of the people, nation, or 
comsounity ; and whenever any government shall be 
found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, a 
majority of the community hath an indubitable, un- 
a. and indefeasible right to reform, alter, or 
abolis®: it, in such a manner as shall be judged most 
conducive to the publie weal. 

“There ought to be no arbitrary poset of suspend- 
ing laws, no requirement of excessive bail, nd grant- 
ing of general warrants. 

“Noman ought te be deprived of liberty, except 
by the law of the land or the j nt of his peers, 
and the ancient trial by jury ought to be held 
sacred. 

“The freedom of the press is one of the greatest 
bulwarks of liberty, and can never be restrained but 
by despotic governments. 

“No free government can be preserved but by a 
firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality, and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles. 

“ Religion can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence ; and therefore all 
men are equally entitled to the free exercise of it, 
according to the dictates of conscience ; and it is the 
mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, 
love, and charity toward each other.” 


Hew do these “fundamental principles” com- 
pare with the actual administration of govern- 
ment in Virginia? All men—men viewed simply 
as such—have an equal right “to the enjoyment 
of life and lvberty.” The fundamental principle of 
Virginian politics is that the slave has an equal 
right to liberty with his master; and that no man 
should be deprived of liberty except by the verdict 


character from ing that Bee witt | 
p payne matey ap ~ yp yom bier poe f 
altogether. It 


tione, hat 
shall it be? ' 

“Let the General amoably enter upon its own work 
with a determination to have it efficiently done. | 
committee be called the PermanentCommittee on Domestic | 
Missions, and let it not be very large, for in that case it | 
will not be likely to be really convened, and a few will do | 
the work with less of a sense of responsibility than would 
rest on them if no others were named with them. 

“But the real work should be all done by the Presbyte- | 
ries, in all places, except such as are new and beyond the 
natural s@ope o: existing Presbyienes, The Presbytery 
should know accurately the moral condition of all its 
theoretical territory ; should be the lawful source of all 
information on subjects relating toits field. Let the Pres- | 
bytery have its Missionary committee, and its treasury, 


and let no church be aided without the indorsement of | . 


Presbytery, or its Committee of Missions.” 


But with all his earnestness for Presbyterial 
action, this writer is not quite ready to break away 
from the Home Missionary Society, so long as there 
is any prospect of funds from that source. He | 
therefore adds : 

“Let each Presbytery be required to select whether it 
will contribute to the Committee or the A. I. M. 8., and 
whichever body it shall choose may be left to do the 
whole work in its bounds. 

“ A full repogt should be made of all needy churches 
and all moneys raised and appropriated by every Presby- 
tery for home missions, whether it shall be expended by 
its own direction er the Committee or the A. H. M. &. 
This report should go to the Secretary of the l’ermanent 
Committee, who should arrange and classify the facts and 
then send them forth to the world.” 

This would be to use the Home Missionary Society | 
as a mere paymaster in the service of Presbyterian 
Church-Extensionists. For each Presbytery claims 
to ocoupy as ils distinct mission-field “ the whole of | 





| conciliate the favor of God, while it will ma;. 
| brightening record for the nation. 


| every such case the Americen Home Missio 


| have ceased to contribute to its funds 


[Jory 19, 1860. 





its utterance through years of legislation, ray 
a 





THE PHELPS LEGACY. 


Tuoveu the New-School Presbyterian Gh),; 


bi 


| its organic form has voluntarily withdraw: from 


co-operation in the American Home Mission, ’ 


| Society, the journals of that Church are clamero:,, 
| for some share of unpaid legacies bequeathed 


. > the 
Society by persons who at the time of their decease 
were members of the Presbyterian Church. Thors 
is neither law nor equity in such a claim. | 


ury 
Society is the legatee, and the levacies were 
its sole use in its own work. The Socicty ha; », 
changed its constitution nor modified its »o.) 7 
has no power to alienate funds given it {oy ; 
specific uses. An attempt to pass an 
them over to the Church-Extension ( mr 
would work a forfeiture of the whole 
There is no claim in equity for such ad 
All the legacies due from Tresbyterian 
would not make up what the Socicty ha 
advanced to Presbyterian churches from Con: 
gational funds. Besides, hundreds of P esbyter 
churches and missionarics 
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ow 
Ortion of 
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are now upon the lis 
of the Society, and will continue to be its 


ciaries long after the Presbyterian C/ 
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there, the honored father and his only son serving 
together as members in that delegated Synod of 
Christian bishops. They returned from Rockville, | 
each to his own parochial charge; and many of | 


. ; mittee of the Home Missionary Society app 

its theoretical territory.” But The Alton Reporter | funds with strict donominational impaztia’;: 

shows its corrrespondent that he is still far behind | Presbyterian brethren may feel a aon i. 
rh reth ay Sl assured tha 


the spirit of the new scheme. Jt would have the } wip receive ti eir full quot: 


We look at the man, in his totality ; we set aside | 
on the one hand the extravagant pretensions of | 
seme of his special adherents, and on the other | 


of a jury for some violation of the law of the land. 
The fundamental principle of Virginian politics 
is that every man, as such, has an inherent right to 


nouncing “slaveholding’ as inherently sinfal. 
The use of that word is vital to his mode of argu- 


ment. He offered a resolution in the Association 


ing of the 
often mo 
mission2 


{ 
| testimonial from British Christians. 
| 
! 





in the dis 


those who had seen them together, enjoyed the 
thought that the father, whose place in Connecti- 
eut has been for forty-three years so conspicuous, 
and whose ministry, though he still bears frait in 
a green old ago, is so nearly completed,—was to 
leave behind him a son worthy to bear his honored 
name. 

Suddenly that hope has perished. On Friday, 
the Oth of J young Mr. Lawes had gone out on 
horseback to make a pastoral visit. 


uly, 


At the door of 


the parishioner whom he was visiting, he had oc- | 
easion to correct his horse for the fault of pulling | 


at the rein by which he was tied. Incautious!y— 
perhaps because his mind was occupied with 
thoughts pf his pastoral duty, for which he had left 
his study—ho came within reach of the restive 
animal's heels, and reecived a violent kick. He 
was able to walk into the house, and seems not to 
lave been aware at first that he had received so 
serious an injury. But there was some internal 
lesion, Which soon became severely painful. 
Notice having been sent to his parents, his mother 
—he had neither wife nor sister—was at his bed- 
side on Saturday ; and it was her privilege to attend 
him in his sufferings with a mother’s teaderaess 
and carefulness. Dr. Hawes remained at his post 
till he should receive some further intelligence. 
On the Sabbath he preached ia the morning to his 
own people, with his own caraestness, and with a 
foree not abated by the heavy sorrow that was 
henging ever him; but after the morning sorvice, 
a messenger arrived who had come express 
eummon him. He hastened to Plymouth, a dis- 
tance oi about twenty miles, bat before his arrival 
he was already a childless father. [t 
God's w ul 


2gain til 


tn 


no! 
that pleasant face 
1 he saw it in the fixedness of death. 


Wis 


i that he should see 


We had watched, with some special iun'erest, 
the progress of Ersxins Hawes from before the 
beginning of his ministry. He was eharacierized 
not so much by any eminent briliiancy, as by more 
substantial qualities Which endeared him greatly ‘ 
to his people and to his brethren, Ie had beea | 
less than four years a pastor; but every report 
which we had heard eoncerning him gaye promise 
that his ministry was to be stable as well as use- 
ful, and that his abilities and gifts —too modestly 
estimated by himseli—were to be developed by his 
activity and growing interestin a work. Sach a 
son “inaketh a glad father.” The parental grie/ 
which mourns the death of such a soa is gladacss 
whea compared with the sorrow that crushes the 


| any! mistakes of judgment and infirmities 
| speech into which he may have been betrayed in 


an exciting and harassing couflict; and we say to | 


Ged has endowed with such affluence cf gifts, is a 


! 

| friends in Great Britain, that this our brother whom 
| true and strong and earnest champion of the poor, 
| 


the needy, the enslaved ;—a noble representative of | 


} the Christian anti-slavery of America; and that 


such a reception and testimonial as we have pro- | 


posed for him in England would be most appro- 
priate in itself, and a sure and direct contribution 
to the anti-slavery cause. 
| to be left, even in appearance, in the humiliating 


local controversies. Let there be a spontaneous 


declaring that “slaveholding is an immorality,” 
and insisting that it should be preached against 
persistently. Every one saw that the resolution 
in that shape would commit the body to Dr. 
Cheever’s favorite pulpit phraseology. The whole 
discussion turned upon that ambiguous and de- 
beteable term “slaveholding.” Though Dr. 


| Cheever insisted upon this with all his eloquence, 


Such aman ought not | 


the Association did not pass that or any other res- 
olution which hinged upon that evasive word. 
But when the doctrine of property in man, chattel- 


ism—which is the essence of American slavery— 


| was stated in the form submitted by Dr, Thomp- 
| attitude of soliciting aid for a church distracted by | 


demonstration for the Man and the great principles 


for which he has contended. And, as we suggested 


last week, let this be secured for his use and | 


benefit. 


| a “slight verbal 


tut we renew our advice to brethren abroad, | 


| not to give their money to the Church of the Puri- 
tans, until they shall have carefully investigated 
all the facts of the case. 


church at the “ 
good cvideuce of its propriety. 
shrink from what is so obviously just and right? 

One or two points in the speeches at the Fare- 
well Meeting on Thursday, call 
notice. Mr. Gilbert said: 

“ The New York Independent utters the barefaced 
Salschood that the resolution ‘ that the heldiag of lu- 
man beings as property is an immorality, the renun- 
ciation of which ought to be made a condition of mem- 
be 
ene @gaibe t 
Christ ovgi 
ently 


which the law of God and the Gospel of 
it to be proclaimed, in preaching persist- 


, until the iniquity be overthrown,’ passed by the 


Tabernacie church. The 
reselutior 
conservative proclivities of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, was your own, [Dr. Cheever's,}] and that it 


well-known fact that this 


ol 


prise at ihe? 


rendacio 
we are contending.” 


vs audacity of those with whoin 
It would seem that Dr. Cheever was Mr. Gii- 
bert’s authority for this 
veracity of a brother minister; and we are assured 
that he himself renewed it with emphasis, at his 
church-meeling on Friday evening. 


sociation passed the above resolution, he would 
have known that it wes presented in that shape, 











heart and dries up the life of a parent mourniag 
over a profligate child. 
He died i 
latest-boru of his parents, and the last su 
clildren. 
were interred 


n the thirty-sccond year of his age, the 
rvivor of 

their six On Tuesday, July 10ch, his | 
remains at Hartford, amid many de- 
monstraions of general sympathy with tle sorraw 
Five graves are together in that 
family burial-place, and one is far away on the 
bight that overlooks the Bosphorus; two more 
graves are to be made where the five are, when the 


oi his parenis. 


aged father and mother, in God's own time, shall 





be gathered to their children ; and then the family | 
will have ceased to live on earth. That is a bless- | 
ed promise, ‘To them will I give in mine house, 


and within my walls, a place and a name better | 


than of sons and daughters. I will give them an 
everlasting name that shall not be cut off.” 
is it a vain hope which says : 
“ Pass a few flecting moments more, 
And death the blessing shall restere, 
Which death hath snatched away,’ 
* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” How 
beautifully dees this simple element of Christian 


faith change and glorify the aspect of all humnia | 


sorrow! We feel the somwow. We-kiss the sod 


‘ D; g 3 Ww > the love | , r ‘ ‘ — 
ane Op | ee CRE er tens We nee the tere | patixg his slaves upon the soil, should give his 


that has appointed it, and that shall cause the liglit 


affliction to work out a far more exceeding and | 


elernal weight of glory. 


DR. CHEEVER’S FAREWELL. 





Ox Thursday evening of last week a large mect- | 
ing of members of the Church of the Puritans was | 


held at the house of Mr. Fairbank, in West Four- 
teenth street, for a farewell interview with De. 
Cheever prior to his departure for Europe. About 
two hundred were present. Many other of his 
friends would gladly have participated in some ex- 
pression of good-will towarc Dr. Cheever personally, 
if this could have been done without implying their 
approval of the British Aid Mission. The meeting 
was quite spirited, and many good things wore 
said and done. Yet, as a whole, its tone was in 
painful contrast with that of a meeting held ia the 
same place some eighteen months ago, to presout 
to Dr. Cheever a testimonial of a thousand dollars, 
with the assurance that his church would soon be 
out of debdt. 

We regret to see that the remarke both of a Mr. 
E. W. Gilbert, in behalf of the church, and of Dr. 
Cheever in reply—as reported in The Tribune of 
Saturday—were tinged with personalities, and 
marred by epithets not quite becoming in Christian 
speech. Dr. Cheever spoke of the article in The 
Independent of last week on the “ British Aid Mis- 
sion,” as “an ebullition of ill-feeling, and false and 
injurious remark”—* a compound of bitterness and 
falsehood” —“ misrepresentations, insolence, and 
insinuated slanders ;” and we understand that this 


i it. -The 


| State of "Nev 


Nor | . : 
| is an immorality, the renunciation of which,” ete., 


son, the Association at once adopted, without de- 








bate, the declaration that “the holding of human 
beings as property” is sin. Now 
‘ 


if Dr. Cheever's 
resolution on e 
had regarded the phrase actually adopted as only 
alteration” fromm own, he 
would certainly have hailed it as a full avowal of 


liis own position. Instead of thie, we find that he 


lis 


| regarded this resolution only as a progressive step. 


The great seusitiveness | 
and indignation betrayed by Dr. Cheever and his | 
insolenee” of this suggestion, are | 
Why should they | 
} to sa} 


for a passing | 


ship in the Christian churck, and that this sia is | 


| 


| 


, With a slight verbal aileration, to suii the | 
was at the time you, offered it opposed by the pastor | 
the Tabernacle church, fills us with grave sur- | 


state who hold and preach-that “to hold human 


accusation against the - 


i ness of American slavery! 


not by a Committce, but by “the pastor of the | ; . ee : 
S : y P lating to the slaveholder in Dr. Cheever’s church. 


Broadway Tabernacle Church.” But as Dr. 
Cheever was not present at the time, and did noi 


come into the meeting tl an hour after the reso- | 


lution was passed, he knows nothing at all about | 


ofticcrs of the Association, or from any retentive 


facis in the case may be learned from the | a 
| ease Dr. Cheever says: 


person Who was in the lecture-room of the Broad- 


way Tabernacle chureb, at half-past seven o'clock 
on the evening of Sept. 21, 185%. 

We have taken pains to ascertain the facts as to 
the above resolution, and are authorized to make 
the following statement: 

At the meeting of the Gencral Association of the 
York, held at the Broadway 
sacle church in September last, Dr. Cheever in- 
| troduced at the merning session,on Wednesday, 
| Se pt. 21st, a resolution declaring that “ s/aveholding 


Taber- 


as above. This was objected to by several mem- 


bers of the bedy on the groucd of ambiguity in the 


term “slaveholding.” Drs. Daggett, Palmer, and 
| Budington conducted the debate with great ability. 
| Dr. Cheever als 

of which he stated in effect that “if a 
| Southern planter, legally hindered from emanci- 


course 


| servants wages, treat them as free men, ete., he 


would not regard him as a slaveholder.” At this 
point, Dr. Thompson, who had taken no part in the 
debate, rose and asked, “If such a man should fail 
or die, would not the law step in and sell his serv- 
ants as chattels? In spite of himself, the law 
would make him a slaveholder. Why then does 
Dr. Cheever use in his resolution a term so ambig- 
uous that he must make an hour's speech to ex- 
plain it?” This playful question was the only part 
| that Dr. Thompson took in the debate. He did no/ 
“oppose” Dr. Cheever, and he did not “ oppose” 
| the principle aimed at in Dr. Cheever's resolution. 
| The resolution was referred to a Committee, of 
| which Dr. T. was nota member. At the evening 
| session, the Committee reported Dr. Cheever's reso- 
| lution for substance, with various verbal alterations, 
| still retaining the term slaveholding or some like 
phraseology. As this was about to divide the 
body again in a dispute on words, to save the real 
principle aimed at by all, Dr. Thompson wrote and 
offered the following, in place of the form reported 
by the Committee : . 
“ Resolved, That THE HOLDING OF HUMAN BEINGS 


which ought to be made a condition of membership 
in the Christian church, and that this sin is one 


Christ ought to be proclaimed, in preaching per- 
sistenily, until the iniquity be overthrown.” 

This was unanimously passed, without debate. 
As we have before said, Dr. Cheever was not pres- 


o made an able speech, in the | y J yao Was 
| of the Puritans in this city from about its commence- 


4S PROPERTY is an immorality, the renunciation of 


against which the law of God and the Gospel of 


Cereral Congregational Association of New York, ia ; 5°C'* ion, While holding fully with Dr. € 


September fast, was presented by the pastor of the | 


in on article in The Independent of Sept. 29, 1859, | 


Dr. Cheever quotes the resolution as adopted by 


the Association, and adds, “ This is « step progress- | 


ive in the right 


That was all he then had | 
hat he now claims as his pet resolution, 


ag” 
of w 
—which he intended not, as a step, but as a final- 
ity. In fact, this was no step at all, for the Asso- 
ciation has always stood upon that high ground. | 
We have, then, this dilemma. If the resolution, | 
as adepted, was presented by Dr. Cheever, then he | 
c€oes not hold any different | 
from those of the If the resolution | 
in ihe shape adopted was presented by another, in 
lien of Dr. Cheever's special plrase, then the As- 


views upon slavery 


Acsocialion. 


eve ry 


just and icnable position against slavery, has the 
‘er him of declaring itself. with more 

clearness, precision, and force of conviction against 

the real sin of slavery—ihe odious and iniquitous | 


doctrine of property in man. 


advantage o 


In cither case it re- 
mains true that there are many ministers in this 


beir gs as property is sin.” 
for foreign aid. 


is 


Yet none of these call 
if Dr. Cheever needs such aid, it 
ot because he alone preaches against the sinful- 
We not 


have the 


; ehtest obinacte is application fo aie 
Now if Dr. | sishtest objection to his application for foreign 


Cheever had been present at the time when the As- | 


aid, but it should not be urged by disparaging 
other ministers and churches long true and faith- 
ful in declaring the sinfulness of slavery. 

‘The only other point worth noticing is that re- 
A mistake of the printer last weck, made us say 
if60 where we bh en 1856. We did not see 
the proof, but a typographical error is a text for 
grave Oa this 


ad wril 
accusations against our honesty. 


“The whole charge is an entire and perfect false- 
hood, grounded on the single circumstance of a lady 


| from the Methodist Church, but origioally from a 
| Slavcholding family in Kentucky, having joined my 


church in this city, and then quitted us in the year 
1856, about the timae when my discourse in reproba- 
tion of the outrage against Senator Sumner and ia 
defense of froe speech against Slavery was delivered. 
This lady was not known by us te have been herself 


| a slaveholder, and I believe never was such, except 


by having had a slave girl given her by her parents 


for her maid and attendant in her childhood. When 
this lady married, and jeft her home, that slave 
woman was retained by her parents at the home- 
stead in Kentucky.” 


On the other hand, we have seen the origiaal 
of the following letter, with its signature: 
‘New Yor, 25d March, 1869. 


‘*Tvarn Sin,—At your request I write you this 
note to say that my wife was a member of the Church 


| ment in 1846 up to about the close of 1856 or begin- 








| 


i 
t 


{ 
| 
| 


ning of °57, when she was regularly dismissed at her 
own request. During all this time she was in con- 
stant attendance upon Dr. Cheever'’s preaching, ex- 
cept when absent on visits to her friends in Ken- 
tucky. 

“She was a slaveholder during her entire con- 
nection With this church, which fact was well known 
to Dr. Cheever. He also knew, from conversations 
with her, that she considered it right to hold slaves, 
as well for her own benefit as for that of the slaves. 

“ Very truly, yours, 


The reader can judge as well as we, of the facts 
in dispute. In conclusion, we repeat that we have 
no controversy of any sort with Dr. Cheever. We 
are glad that he has another opportanity of going 
abroad; glad that he is io be heard in England 
upon Slavery ; we renew our best wishes for his 
health and prosperity, and his safe return to a 


| peaceful and united church. May the great Head of 


the Church guide, comfort, sustain, and strengthen 
him, and bring him to us again in the fullness of 
the blessing of the Gospel of peace. 


= 


MESSRS. BANCROFT AND DOUGLAS ON 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 


In noticing Mr Bancroft’s second volume on the 
war of American Independence—a volume as rich 
in philosophical principles as in the treasured 
memories of that era—we quoted at length his 
eulogy upon.the Declaration of Independence as a 
document based upon those primal truths of the 
rights of man, which, being “ self-evident,” admit 
of no exception. Mr. Bancroft also gives at length 
the Virginia Bill of Rights, and the discussions upon 
it in the Convention to which it was submitted. 





‘slaveholding” had passed, or if he 


“the means of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 


It is the right, the natural right of every man upon | 


the soil of Virginia, to seek his own happiness and 
safety, as and where he will—and neither he nor 
‘his posterity can be divested of that right by any 
law of the state. The fundamental principle of 
Virginian law declares her slave-code null and 
void. 

By the same fundamental-law all enactments 
restricting the religious freedom of any class of her 
population, forbidding them to read the Bible, for- 
bidding or controlling their meetings for religious 
worship, are null and void. 

Mr. Bancroft ihus forcibly desecants upon these 
fundamental principles 

“Other colonies had framed bills of rights in refer- 
ence to their relations with Britain; Virginia moved 
from charters and customs to primal principles ; frora 
a narrew altercation with lawycrs about facts to the 
contempiation of immutable truth. She summoned 
the eternal laws of man’s being to protest against all 
tyranny. The English petition of right in 1655 was 
historie and retrospective ; the Virginia declaration 
came directly cut of the heart of nature, and an- 
nounced governing principles fer all people in all 
future times. It was the voice of reason going forth 
to create 
world into being. Virginia presented herself at the 
bar of the world, and gave the name and fame of her 
sons as hostages, that her public life should show a 
likeness to ihe hig! { 
dom among men.” 


st ideas of right and equal free 


What a terrible satire is this eulogy upon the 
public life of Virginia! Where are the “ hostages” 
whose name and fame were pledged to such ideas 
of right and freedom ? 

But sce how Mr. Douglas—one of the Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency—contradic's all that 
Mr. 
( ip! 
Mr 

“No man can vindicate the character, the motives, 
and the concuci of the signers of the Declaration of 
Incependence, except upon the hypothesis that they 
referred to the white race alone, and rot to the Afsi- 
can, when they declared all men to have been creat- 
ed free and equal—that they were speaking of Brit- 
ish subjects on this continent being equal to British 
subjects born and residing in Great Britain—that they 
were entiticd to the saime inalienable righis, and 
among them were enumerated life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The Declaration of Indepead- 
ence was adopted merely for the purnose of justify 
ing the colonists in the eyes ef the civilized world in 
withdrawing their allegiance from the British crown, 
ard dissolving their connection with the mother coun 
try.” 


Bancroit sets forth as truly noble in the prin- 
es of the fathers of American Independence. 
. Dougla ; declares that— 


What now becomes of those “ primal principles” 
upon which Virgiuia took her stand, and which 
were incorporated by Jefferson into the Declaration 
of Independence? Where are “ the eternal 
of man’s being, that protest agai: 
Where “the highest ideas of 
freedom among men?” 


, 
aws 
ist all tyranny ? 


right and equ1l 


The name of Mr. Bancroft was 
the list of Vice-Presidents at the Tammany Hall 
mecting for the ratification of Mr. Douglas's nomi- 


inced 


annot 


nation to the Presidency. Was this done with his 
and Does Mr. Bancroft 
abandon in practice those principles of natural 
right which he has declared to be fundamental! and 
eternal? Which version of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Virginia Bill of Rights will the 
people sanction at the polls? 
*- 
OF * CHURCH-EXTEN- 
SION.” 


knowledge consent ? 





THE DRIFT 


Wuen the “ Church-Extension” project was 
breached in the General Assembly at St. Louis, we 
took the ground that in the intent of its framers it 
was designed not to “supplement” the Americaa 
Home Missionary Society, but to supplant it. This 
was earnestly disavowed by many leading lresby- 


terians, who no doubt sincerely thought the scheme | 


a mere incidental adjunct to the Home Missionary 
Society. The framers of the scheme would wil- 
lingly have used the Home Missionary Society as 
auxiliary to their plans of denominational aggran- 
dizement; but the principles of the Society, and 
the wisdom and firmness of its executive, prevented 
any such a perversion of its funds. 

The design which we predicted from the first 
inception of the Chureh-Extension scheme, is now 
fully avowed by the chief agents and abetitors oi 
that scheme in Alton and Chieago. The Presby- 
tery Reporter for May contains a communication 
which uncovers the scheme as it lies in the minds 
of its projectors. The oorrespondent-says : 


“The writer was not very long since conversing with a 
prominent member of the Congregational Church, in one 
of the new and important cities of the Missouri river val- 
ley, and he inquired how it happened that an earnest New- 
School elder was found where he was. His reply was, 
‘I kad no option. I.waited long, and wrote earnestly to 
Dr. for aid, telling him that there was a fair opening 
for our Church, that I knew a majority of Christians 
here woud prefer it, and urged him to send a minister, 
but he could not; and soon the Old-School came and took 
a part, aud then the Congregationalists came and took the 
remainder= and now there is no room for us.’”’ 


He alludes to like facts as of frequent occurrence, 
and urges action to preoccupy missionary fields 
with New-School missionaries and ecclesiastical 
organizations. The theory of co-operation uader 
the American Home Missionary Sovicty, is that pro- 
vision shall be made at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment for the preaching of the Gospel in every new 
settlement ; and that when the time arrives for or- 
ganizing a church, the people shail be left to their 
unbiased choice in the form of that organization ; 





| 


‘| sions. 





| 
j 
| 


new institutiens, to speak a new political | 


| timately determino the policy of 


| 
| 


| destroyed by ‘entangling alliances.’ 
learn that, as Presbyterisns, we havein ovrown Church | 











ee 5 . 
| dignant rebuke of its authors. 


| 
} 





Church-Extension Commitice uilerly supplant the | 
Home Missionary Society or become every whero a 
rival organization. Read ationtively what th 
organ of Young Presbytery says : 


“When our correspondent says, ‘The Church-Exten- | 
sion Committee, as if now cxists, does not do the work 
needed,’ we do not understand him as reflecting at all 
upon the manner in which they are prosecuting the por- } 
tions of the missionary work intrusted to them, but upon 
the supplemental character of that work. ‘ 
it calied ‘The Permanent Committee on Domestic Mi 

’ §$So far ali i ght. Bet when } ys that 
‘each Presbytery should be rcquircd to select whether it 
will contribute to this Committee, or the A. H. M. So 
ciety,’ he goes—for a Presbyterian—quite out of the re 
ord. No! That is not the idea. Let each Presbytery, 
each church, and each member be earnestly advised to | 
co-operate vigorously with the Domestic Missionary Com 
mittee thus established. Ecclesiastically let us know 
nothing of any other home missionary organization. Vone 
enongh have we been embarrassed, hindered, aud aly 
How slow we 3 


Oo | 


hic would have | 


is 


rst 


to 
organizstion the 


proper, the suitable, and the 
cient mati 


inery for spreading the Gospel!" 


most efh- 





-o 


NORTH AND SOUTH, 


Tur 


problem to be solved in this l’residential 


; 
| rorde 


those funds. A correspondent of 7’ 


makes the following just remar) 
Phelps Lesacy 
* An article in a laté nber of Th 
geist seems to indicate that the legacy of 
G. Phelps, Sr., to the Home Missionary 
now a principal object of Presbyteria 
Behoo wants a part of | 
T i on its af n’ 
legacy, 
scems to t! 
Congregatior 


se, to 1 


canvass, is not so much the future status of parties | <<)... 


as the relative weight of th 
the Federal Government. 


North and the South in 
This question must 


he 


n ition, as 1 


| certainly does the prospects of slavery as a domes- 


tic institution of the South. The regimen of the 
Democratic party, as well as the animus that has | 


characterized the plans of Seuthern politicians 


generally, has necessitated a sharp definition of the | de 


future relations, as weil as an exaci measurement 
of the legislative powers, of the of 
the confederacy. The 
Democratic party has 
All party in‘erests 
present, are suberdinate. They must 
abeyance until this is settled, for by 


two division 
disruption of the grea! 
vital 
alms, for the 
held in 
its determina 
affected. The 
ng refe 


1 
se iat 


disclosed this as a 


qnestion. and 
be 
tion will al! other questions be 
South will employ tactics havi 
sively to this ox 
the shibboloeth of party as s 


‘ence exclu 


e pot t. heretofore used } 
and, under cover of a national pariy organization, 
has accomplished her sectional designs. 
always been a striking of hands between the Dein- | 
ocratic party and the South, each being aware that 


‘There has 


¢ tho safet 


fish union resided 


both. 


On 


minews , . ‘fha- 
: of It has been a league of 
power. 


nene 
the one side we 


nance of a sectional interest, and a consé 


- legislative coutrol. Qn the othe 
ust of p 
principle, an exervatiog 


rity dominion, a base sacrifice of 


submission to oligarchic | 
anny, and a shameless tre: 
North 


y, by which 


0 the interests 
been ‘ 


the 


covenant 
conscience of 
been debauched and its glory 
t] Cc wt rid, but 
vnparsiicied cowardice, covering Northern stats 
- 
moausl 


This poliey 
This policy 


dimmed in the eyes ol also one 


p with deserved scorn. 
been defeated 
suffered the ambition of the South 


has un wiltingly 
Providence has 
to culminate 
by which she has 
Ther “by the joint « 
institutions of the 
The 


fragments, while 


dissolution of the very agency 
hitherto effected her purposes 


North has received its morited 
Demoeratic party is broken into | 
the Sovth is powerless. 


punishment. 
Phe | 
humiliation of this long dominant power conveys 
these important lessous to Christian aad patriotic 
voters: 

Ist. Be not alarmed by Soufhern zasconade 
is Only an acknowledgment of fear. Be on 
aicit. 
of brute force is broken 


It 
the 
Be courageous for the right, and the reiga | 
The disgrace of our leg- 
islative chambers can now be atoned for by an in- | 


free speech be vindicated by an emphatic exhibi- 
tion of the power of free suffrage. 

2d. Be not beguiled by the plea of conservatism. 
This is the counterpart in the North, to the bully- 
ing boasis and threats of the South. It is also the 
voice of fear or fraud, or both. It should signify 
nothing manly to honest or courageous souls. It 
is a lullaby for a womanly statesmmanship that will 
yield to wrong rather than fight. 


well-nigh gone. 


But its magic is 


by the disruption of the Democratic party. 
solution means nothing when uttered by the South. 
It is only so much local political capital for Yancy 
& Co. When used by the North as a whip and 


spur for ignorant or timid and pliant folks, it is | 4..© 
= ae | deavors. 
A Northern conserratist is one | 


simply laughabic. 


| who has dropped out of the line of progress, or out 


Hydras dire in questions that are mooted in every 


| tary, selfish conservatist is a trickster who, now 


of the light of the period, and, because banks and 
tariffs are no longer discussed, sees Gorgons and 


village debating club. An honest, natural speci- 
men may be pitied as a moral fossil; but a volun- 


that a contest is pending in which his trade ia 


politics may be jeoparded, only appeals to fear and | 


cowardice. 

3d. Let the friends of freedom in the North 
and West seck a consolidation of strength. 
One organization is sufficient to embody the one 
issue. A multiplication of factions will endanger 
victory. Let Americanism, Whiggery, and all 
past badges be dropped, and let there be a uni- 
versal rallying to the one standard, emblazoned 
with the motto, “ Opposition to the Slave Oligarchy.” 


The bugbear has been oxposed | 


shield to her purposes, | 


; a 101, 


i the 


Let the right of | 


ithe iegacy, if paid ato 


equal annual installments 


ycars trom the death of the 
these 
that some of or 
to make over it 
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DUTIES OF MEMBERS}! 


hat the members 
louies of | 


ire rot aly 


nemy of the free principles and | oj 


confident that the 
laree addition to 
Wolcott's de 


Jo 


ferres 
i u nal has s 

{lis subect 

that 


sau stre 


A.4a5l€Tha journal 
Administration in Nas 


} position 


** tin the « t ‘ [on 
of the Boston Society, and its fouad 
feited all but a perely techuie 
ety’— 


f 
it a 


| Meaning by the latter the Neu 


J 
| 


vein uh 
Dis- | 


| acopi. 


i 


} 


“We submit that this is ne 
Those of us who are members of 
York, and who disapprove of it 
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ent in the evening when the Committee reported, 
or when Dr. Thompson presented the resolution 
“in the above shape.” He did not come in till 
some time after the resolution was passed. With 
careful reference to the result of this discussion in 
the Association, The Independent stated, last week, 
that “ the resolution in the above shape was presented 
by the pastor of the Tabernacle church.” It 
Went on to eay that Dr. Cheever prefers the use of 
the word “slaveholding,” ete. 

This statement was most carefully exact. It 
did not profess to give the whole history of the 
resolution and debate, but it expresses the precise 
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check or repel the frightful aggressions of Southern | g,ousand skirts daily, and the desma 
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4th. Let the North, more studiously than ever, | improvement is in the use of “| on 
avoid all complicity with the organized iniquity of | whose muscie-tike contractioa ant © , 
the South. The judgment of God is upon it. Its | the structure so supple, ligh!. °* : Coad 
abettora sooner or lator must be overtaken in direct | durable, as to leave nothing & ” ; 
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and also, that when a community is fairly supplied 
with the means of grace, the Society will not aid 
a movement to organize an additional church upon 
purely denominational grounds. Of course, then, 
the Home Missionary Society could not form a new 
church in order to create an office for this “ earnest 
New-School elder.” But this denominational pro- 
pagandism, especially to rival the Old-School, is 
what The Alton Reporter advocates. Tho writer 
says truly : 


“Tt is perfectiy evident that there is no use to look for 
such sid as we need from the A. H.M.8S. I bave reluc- 
something 


denunciation of The Independent and of its editors 
was intensified by our worthy brother at a church- 
mecting on Friday evening. 

Our readers will remember that the article re- 
ferred to spoke of Dr. Cheever only im terms of 
kindness. It denied the pretentious claim that he 
is the only faithful witness in the pulpit against 
the sinfulness of American slavery. It expressed 
a calm and deliberate opinion touching the affairs 
of the Church of the Puritans, as set forth in sundry 
published documents. But not one word of “ill- 
feeling” or of “ bitterness” can be found in the 


Some of the principles of that notable document 
—the precursor of the Declaration of Independence 
—have a peculiar emphasis 2s read in connection 
with the present state of opinion in Virginia upon 
the subject of human rights. We italicize a few 
passages. Thése are the rights which they said 
do pertain to them and their posterity, as the basis 
and foundation of government : 

“ All men are by nature equally free, and have 
wre +f which, when they 
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AMERICAN PROTECTION IN TURKEY. | the gi2as missien house at the latter piace, which ite 


former oecupant believes (and thiake be has p:oof, 
too) was done by an incendiaiy, aud at the inatiga- 
tion of the Turkish authorities. But let us see what 
was done by our Legation in the case just narrated. 

“ After the lapse of nearly a year, the missionary 
was assured by Mr. Browa that he had been informed 
merchants and travelers in that empire may be | >Y the Subiime Porte that eats a en ‘a mee 
counted by hundreds. The consul at Beirut has | #¢ Pasha of —— hee”. 


yr : } by imprisonment for fifteen days! which order, if it 
been prompt and enorgetie in looking after the | was ever sent, was never executed.’ And there the 


safety of his countrymen in this crisis; but he has | matter ended. ‘Nothing more can be done by our 
had to borrow strength from the ships of war of | Legation!” And the final result is the removal of the 
other nations. Ovr own navy should be more. | utissionary from his station. 

largely represented in the Mediterranean, and the | «fut what is the Hatti Sheriff doing for the sub- 
Embassy at Constantinople should be in competent jects of this Government, sometimes commended for 
and energetic hands. Much complaint has been | its very inertia? And it is encouraging that one 
made of the inefficiency of Mr. Brown, the Drago- hopeful quality has been diseovered in the Turkish 


Tor €sinrbances in Mt. Lebanon, and the mas- 
sacre at Sidon, show the need of more efficient 
arrangements for the protection of American citi- 
zens in Turkey. Not only are there scores of 
American missionaries in Turkey, but American 





man of the American Embassy at Constantinople. Government, even thengh it be weakness ; and with- 
Personally we have a good opinion of that gentle- | out the gift of prophecy we would not venture the 
man; and the missionaries in Constantinople have | prediction that others may not yet be discovered, de- 
expressed their good opinion of him and of his | signed to awaken still larger hopes. We sie $ OS 
: “ : : . terior of | they may be found and realized speedily. But have 
services. But American residents in the m/ert 2 : ’ 
* . ; ~~ does not give | the ‘many changes witnessed in Turkey by Mr. Brown 
Turkey complain that the Embassy doe: 8 a" 
. ‘ A been brought about by the Hatti Humayoun? or 
them adequate prot:ction and redress. corre- , 7 , 
d cash = we hich w by the Turkish Government at all? and not rather in 
spondent seuds us the following facts, Which we | ~. ° Wav the few ch 
, ‘ ¢ controversy, but te show the spite of the Government ? ave not the few changes 
f P “Ay c CIB)» . 
publish nol Dy way © a ‘ tio b G *| for the better been produced rather by the overrel 
2 af cam ve s To " . i : ~ 
need of some decisive bare ysene- = nt ing providence of God—by bifligimg in the Gospel, 
ernment forthe protection of Americans in Turkey. and foreign influences, and external pressure upor 
Our correspondeat writes : the Government which it had not force enougi to re- 
sist, and therefore has yielded for a season, if per- 
surprised ot the fact that, although the American | chance it may recover by foreign aid—again rally 
missionaries are Widely spread over this semi-barba- | and throw off the now resistless pressure; or, at 
7 } 7 ;j . ¢ i . . . . 
rous land, few of them are incommoded by | least, thereby lengthen out its inert being—having a 
the inkabitants, who, from the nature of the call- | nome to live—a few gencrations longer °” 
nz of the missionaries, would, it might be supposed, | ’ : Z 
g of the mission ae te ddahecs of sae pe the | While we do not indorse the views of our corre- 
1€ 1es ¢ e | oe ’ 
: : “at : . | spondent, we are of opinion that the time has fully 
gsionaries in portions of Turkey comparing . . 7 “ieee 
with the wilder parts of our own distant territories, come fora more decided American policy in Tar- 
nd not one of them has been attacked or ill treated | key. ° 
nae n inhahitants ! ! ( rely, if ‘ the av ‘ } ‘ % 5 
by the inhabitants ! . as surety; if < they _ not | An Excellent Refrigerator:—Now that the sum- 
been attacked or ill treated,’ we may aataraily iafer | mer heats are upon us,a really good Refrigerator 
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nutritive xichness. Wonderful is the worth of a ca- 


that others, living in less wild aud distaat portions of | claims its position as on the whole the most indispen- 
tae co ust be stilt wi — 4 and ‘ not one of sable and comfort-producing article in. the household 
them Las been attacked or ill treated by the inhabi- | apparaius. A great silent treasury of refreshment it 
dant ms CONRERAIES a apeens. nat US | is, to old and young ; the blessings of it descending 
go back | than ball the period of Bir. moma Avene upon the family from morning until night, circulating 
idence almost continuously in the Ottoman Empire,and | sro eh the veins, animating the spirits, because giv- 
follow the iistory ' aa ee in Turkey | ing to fruits a finer flavor, to meats and milk a more 
down into yalmay cays of the Hatti Humayoun. F 

“Tas Mr, Brown entirely forgotten bis journey ed pacious and effective Refrigerater! We honor it as 
Erzeroon mething jess than fifteen years ago, (if | 
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D ‘ —— ly snl -  beate oh : ; 
Protestante were dragged ont and inhumanly beaten, | If any of our readers are looking oul for such 2 
and one of them Icit insensible ? 


: ee Refrigerator as we have suggested, we think—with- 
Brown cotirely forgotten that, in 1852, 
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lem inhabitants—a mod of Turks—in the strects of | Fade and patented by Messrs. Thompson & Buraett, 
Diarbekir, because they were Giaours—very roughly 


| 986 East Righteenth street, will be found by them to 
i severely pelted with stones, till they were | possess come advantages which most others lack, and 
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ented to our Embassy at the | and convenience in use. 
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: | chamber, keeps the air pure and dry; the chambers 
his family lering the Pasha of D—— to investl- | y.noath are ample in size, and most conveniently 
the case, and punish the offenders, when they | arranged; and the whole makes a handsome article 
pointed out to him by the missionary. In | ¢¢ funiture, as well as a commodious store-house of 
other words, when the complaining party should | provisions. It siraply applies the same principle to 
catch the villains and bring them to the Pasha, he | the preservation ef meats which has long been in use 
should punish them! And what was the result? | on ship-board ; and the details of its construction all 
The Pasha read this “ stringent order,” cence Was | chow the eve of the attentive and practiced mechanic. 
thought, “he would not dare to disobey,” and put it | ; 
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huge cushion, where for aught we know it | 
remains to ihe hort 
natte A Masi oer : . . 

matter. on : . ir | Ametican Institute at Palace Garden, Fourteenth street, 
Brown replied that, as the Pash* did not actually | encing on the 26th day of September, and to con- 
order, nothing more could be | tinne two weeks. The managers are making great efforts 


But the missionary continued to be ‘at- | to render the exhibition unusually attractive. 
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vite Ne tre thich st 2 were 2» hurle 4 | General Conference of the Congregational Churches 

city wails, from which stones were often h irled past | ,. Siassnchusetts.—The undersigned Committee of Atrangements 

his head with sufficient violence to take life, or being | give notice that the churches in Springfield have unitedly aud 

: meeting of the General Con‘erence to be 
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he went into the streets, or outside 





o : ; . - Wosvlet ve ith | cordially invited the ; 
threatened with dea by a Turkish cflicer, with | held In Springfield, and accordingly the meeting will convene ia 
eT Ra = ae a wr | that city on Tues . September h. at 4 o'clock P.M. 
sword in ha ,or having his house stormed and en- that city on Tuesda P er il SS WLITSER, 
tered by a mob, Turkish officers, ete., ele., can prop- JOSEPH VAILE, 

, : 1) 4 og td i sy | EDWARD INGERSOLL, 
erly be calcd ill treatmeat—nor was a stop put to it | July 9, 18¢0. OLIVEE &. CLARK. 
till it was Cone by the presence of an Eaglish Consul, | — 
fas MM frown entirely for . he niv ew | The undersigned commi {local arrangements for the Gen 
LiAS of Brown enti iy forgot te n that only afew | ; reregational Churches te aszemble at the 


} eral Conference of Cons 
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lixertoh#t , he enrins <4 rea 7 - 
Dwight, o 1 tl pring of 1858, two American | Congregational churches in Ma sachusetts. 1 

sic jog re ‘attecked.’ and if rn i reate Due netic {ll be given of the arrangements for eatertainment, 
mi io ‘ were “at cked,’ and if not ill treated ) t s i. MORGAN, 
‘by the inhabitants,’ were savagely beaten by a mob, 1. MEGRIAM, 
ind their faces and garments sadly marked with their = u. nape gue 
own blood, one of whom bears the scar in his fore Sprinz field, July 9, 18650. 606-607 
lead mad i blow with a heavy stick? And they | --" = a dl ' 

; J 2 , 

afterwards admitted that it was their intention to dis- Business Notices. 





paich these issionaries. And has Mr. Brown en- STED CO 

tire forgotten that the particulars of this base attack | D, OLM & B ] 
we a » | soon after its oscurreace, by | L. D. OLMSTED,] (LYMAN BAIRD. | 
one of the persons thus ‘ill treated,’ and also pre- LOAN AGENCY AXD COLLECTION OFFICR, 
sented to t Minister resident in a written form hi ; j 

POSTERS SO Se ay Chicago, Illinois. 
and that there the matter ended, because the Lega- oe ‘ ‘ : 

, er , . 4 Particular attention given to the negotiation of Loans from 
Lion 22 01 DAN sti more urgent case io atlend astern Capitalists, Corporations, and Katates, secured by boad 
to’ | gad mortgage, and to the adjustment of suspended claims. 

we Fe oon } > > Notes eollected, sad the avails remitted on the day of pay- 
Bui wat was done at Pali—one of those plac »s ment. 
comparing with the wilder parts of our own distant By special permission they refer to— 


New York. Messrs. F. Skianer & Go., 


territories—where the outrage was commitied? Or | Henry Young, Esa., * Austin Sumner & Co., 
f 3 £ a 
. ' , > : s | Moses Taylor, Esq., ® Stanfield & Wentworta. 
at Khorpoot, of which Pali is a dependency ? After verona por - Por ghhcepsie, a #4 


Joba J. Phelps, Eeq., 


suffic ielavy, above a seore of men were brough Amos R. Eno, Eeq., Henry L. Young, Eaq. 

¢ ‘ AT: 2s : : . =e were | Messrs. Phelps, Bliss & Co., New Hawen, Ct. 
before the M jis of Pali, and the missionaries were Wessrs. Watt, Dunning & Gra- Joseph EF. Sheffield, Esx., 
required to identify the iltyv Lae. ham, Wells Southworth, Eegq., 
equired to identify the guilty ones. One of the ring Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., 


Amos Townsend, Esq 
Dr. N. B. Ives. 
Edenburgh, Scotland, 
Adam Pearson, Faq., 
Williare Lillie, Keq. 
Mowreai. 
Messrs. Seymour, Whitesy & 


leaders, hawever, son of the head man of the village | William Mulligan, Esq, 
Measre. Emo, Roberta, Rhodes 
& Co., 
Messrs. Sam’! Cochran & Co. 
Northampton, Muss. 
Hon. J. P. Wiitiston, 
Jonathan H. Lyman, Faq. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Messrs. Day, Owen & Oo., 
| Weears. Collins Brothers, 


where the 
and the 


atiack was made, could not be produced! 
bruised missionaries could only identify the 
leader and two or three others. They were detained 
over night, however, not in chains, nor in prison, but 
in a coffee-shop, and released without punishment. 
: were brought, and again discharged, | jenn Gimsted, Esq., 
after paying bribes to the amount of 400 piasters to | Thomas Smith, Esq., 
he Win 4 ‘ 28 4. ©. Hammond, Esq. 
the Mijlis, ete., the Governor declining to do any- Boston. 
thing.more, inasmuch as ‘no life had been taken 


R. C. Hooper, Esq., 
’ A Messrs. A. & A. LawrenoekCo., 

and no bones were broken.’ And this same Governor, Philo Carpenter, ¥sq 

by the way, was fresh from Stamboul! Finally, these | , References te other persons ving ia various citi-a ——- 


men were taken to Khorpoot, by order of the Pasha, | COLLECTFONS 
4 > ~* 


and discharged without punishment and without 
We have devoted our entire attention for more than four years 


rial. But they have since complained to one of the 
to the COLLECTION OF MERCANTILE CLAIMS, through re- 


missionaries that the affair cost them £109 in the | 
shape of biibes to Turkish officials, and they thought | 
. Mable Attorneys and Bankers, in all parts of North America— 
collecting and recuring paper at low rates, and making n0 ox- 


they should not soon repeat the attack. 
“ Such was Turkish justice under the Hatti Sheriff | penses where nothing is collected. 
in the year of our Lord 1858, and such the protection | MERCHANTS are invited to call and examine our plan. 
of American missionaries who have their residences | “#ims mailed to us from out of the city are promptly attend- 
in certain portions of Tarkey | edto, Our success in this branch of business, and the standing 
sa 4 Eos | of the Louse, are known to over three hundred New York houses, 
“ But may it not be that the missionaries at Con- | to whom we refer by permission. 


stan\inople who indorsed and forwarded Mr. Brown’s | GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 
letter to America, had forgotten the series of outrages | _ 6¢3f No. 207 Broadway, cor. of Fulton street. 


committed o f thei ber in the i i 
Turkey, between two and three years ago, who, |__| LE EQUITABLE 
2 = 
Life Assurance Society, 


after having been basely ‘attacked’ and ill treated by 
NO. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


New London, Ct. 
Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 
Capt. Francis Allyn. 
hicago. 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 
Messrs, Ogden, Fleetwood & 


Co., 
G. C. Hammoad, Eaq., 
* James M. Beebe & Co., 


Azgai i ney 
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i 
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the inhabitants, had to go nearly 100 miles with all 
the speed that his horses could carry him, and get an 
English Consul’s own cavass (which was kindly 
given him for the emergency) to protect him while 
walking the streets, or sleeping in his own hired 
house—the Moslems of the place threatening to 
‘ repeat the scenes of Marash,’ and burn his house with 
him in it—the authorities meanwhile doing nothing 
for his protection—and that in consequence of his 
being thus ‘attacked’ and ‘ill treated by the inhabit- 
ants,’ the Mission, at ifs annual meeting in Constan- 
tinople, felt constrained to take unusual, and, if I 
mistake not, unprecedented action to get him out of 
‘the imminent peril’ which he was known to be in, 
when, without waiting to consult him, they voted 
that he remove at once to Constantinople—the city 
of refuge for missionaries as well as for converted 
Moslems? And may it not be that those mission- 
aries whose residences are in Constantinople may not 
have heard even of divers cases in whieh their 
brethren living in distant and wild portions of Turkey 
have been ‘attacked’ and ill treated’ by the inhabitants 
—by Turks—in places as wild and distant as Aintab 
and vicinity, or in cities, not so far from the capital 
*s Tucal or Sivas? Not to mention the burning of 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 
tt to their advantage to act as Aczurs for this Society. 587-838 


SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines 


Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to res- 
idents of New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. 
The rent will be deducted from the price in case of a 
purchase. I. M. SINGER & CO., 

_ 605tf No. 458 Broadway. 


Wheeler & Wilson 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


OFFICE, 
NO. 505 BROADWAY. 








606-613LF 


Gents’ and Children’s Hats and Caps. 

The largest and most elegant variety ia thiscity. Firet Pre- 
mium for Ladies’ Ridiag and Children’s Hats. The Ctergy aup- 
ma Ss discouat. KELLOGG, No. 161 Cawai atroct. 
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| they have recently 60 successfully introduced called 
THE IVORY TYPE !!' 
FOR DELICACY OF TINT, 
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INKLE & LYON 
Sewing-Machine Co. 


NO. 5638 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Fxtract from the report of the Committee ow E xhibitione Seid 
in Philadelphia by the Frankiin Institute : 


** First Class—Is tho Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeier 
& Wilson’s, Ladd, Webster & Co.'s, Sloat’s, Fiakle’s, and other 
Shuttle-Machines, which is made by two threads, owe carried 
through the fabric by the needle, aad the other passed through 
8 loop in the first thread by & shuttle or some equivsient de- 
vice. The appoaraage of the stitch by these machiaes is the 
same on both sides, - 

“The Second Class produces what iscalied a Grover Waker, 
cor * Double-Thread Locp-Stitch,’ which is made by a leop-of ths 
upper thread being thrast through the fabric, through which a 
loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
‘eop cf the upper thread patsed through it, and taus coatinuieg, 
the upper and lower threads interlooping one another. 

“This class of Machineecan, by a very siight change in the 
form of the looper, be altered into a singte-thread machine. 

“The Third Class is the single thread Machine, which pro- 
duces 4 chain or teop-stitch on cne sic of the fabric, and is usu- 
ally called the ‘Chain-Stiteh.’ 

“No. 109. Made by Finkle, is a Shatth Machiae, and his 
much to reccmmend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as 
the inventor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, The 
feed is the * wheel feed,’ operated by the toggling pswi, cer- 
tain in its operation, and simple in adjestment ; tension is 
frcm a rod, around which the thread‘ is twisted, each turn in- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
cam. The groove in this cam, which: gives motion toe the need:e 
bar, is so arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at 
rest, but itespeed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its etroke, 
is gradually inereased or diminished. The Machine works with 
a short ncedle,and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass 
through is very small; the slack of the thread is drawn up by a 
peculiar lever, operated by the needle bar, and seems to work 
with great precision. Im the work done by this Machine for the 
inspection of the Committee, the operator stitched from fine 
gauxe te thick eloth and leather, without any change in the feed, 
needle, or tension. The Machine is geared{to run at a highspeed 
—it runs very lightly, and with bat iittle noise, 

“Reviewing the merits of the forecoing Machines, im regard to 
exceLience of mechanical arrangements ané adeptation te great 
range of workmanship, the Comucittee give -proferonce im order 
of merit : 

* Firat. 
& Lyon. 

* Second 


No. 109, the Finkle Machine, mauufactured by Finkle 
No 1,134; the Wheeler & Wilson Machice, 
: No. f@5, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 
“ Pourth. No. 14%, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 
*“ JOUN Li, ADDICKS, 
* Chairman.” 
VINKLE & LYON Machines also took tha HICIEST MEDAL 
at the Fair of the Awneican Instrrvre, with the highest premium 
for fine Sewisg-Machin 
They also took the HIGHFST PREMIUM at the New Jersey 
State Fair, generally, wherever exhibited. At the re- 
nt Exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair at Utica, N. Y,, these 


Machines took both of the 


e work. 
and 80 


highest premiums. 
All Machines warranted to give better satis{action than aay 
other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refanded, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for a Circular, 


Ladd, Webster & Co.'s 
IMPROVED TIGHTsTrren 
Sewing-Machines. 


Have taken the First Promiums at the following Fairs: 


NEW YORK STATE FATR, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA SPATE FAIR, Phitadciphia, 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR, Beltimore. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR, Lozwisville. 
SLABCARDAGRICULTUMAL FAIR, Nerfelk,Va. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, (silver meda!,) Now York, 


Aad et numerous County Fairs throughout the Union. 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
Ne. 509 Breadway, 
STOMLE 





and 151 Fulton st., Brooklyn. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Family Sewing - Machines. 


bese machines sew from two spools, aa purchased from the 
iring uorewinding of thread ; thoy Hom, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style. finishing cach seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the haod-needic, as is required 
by other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing 
than a seametrese can, even if she works for one cent an hover, 
Offices of Exhibition and Salc—No. 495 Broadway, New York ; 
13 Summer street, Boston ; 720 Chestnut street, Pbiladetphia ; 
151 Baltimore strect, Baitimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Ciacin- 
pati; 124 North Fourth strect, St. Louis. 
Re SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. .e@ 


SEWING-MACHINES 


acturers, Tailers, and Sloe 








att 





Fer 


retai 


uakers, at wholcsale and 


' Wilson & Bancker 


to cali and examine their New Sty'es of Sewing- 
nes at ieir nev and eatensive sales-room, : 


Invite you 
Mach 
No. 514 BROADWAY, opposite Sr. Nx 

We offer nene but first class Sewing-Machines at our 

room, and guarantee them good. 

WILSON & BANCKER are the sole Agents for the spicndid 
* BOUDOIR ” SEWING-MACHINES, 
HARRIS’S PATENT. 

st Machine in the world for Family Use. 


rrice, 


soras lfereu. 


sles 





ihe “BOUDOIR” is the latest improved Sewing-Machine 

now for sale, and challenges the word to beat it 
SALES-ROOM, NO. 514 BROADWAT, 

holas Hotel, N. ¥. 


nt made to the trade 


nee Penang St. Ni bet <A 
Photographic Novelties !! 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, 


NO. 839 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


would respectfully invite attention W& the 


Beautiful Style of Picture 


OF DELINEATION, 


FIDELIT: 
AND TRUTOFULNESS TO NATURK, 


they have been universally pronourced t be the moat ex- 


quiaite style of miniature yet developed 


_Auto-Photographs 


AND 


Cartes-de-Visite, 


fa our Portrait Department every sitter has the per- 
596-613 


aa 


sonal attention of ene of the firm 


ZEA & PERRINS’ 


CELEBRATED 
Worcestershire 


PRONOUNCED BY 








Sauce. 


EXTRAOT 
of a Letter from a 


MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 










CONNOISSEURS 


At Madras 


TO HIS BROTHER 


at Worcester. 
* May, 1651. 
-| “Tell LRA & PERRINS 
that their SAUOE is highliz 
esteemed in India, and is, 
in my opinion, the most 
paiatabic, as well as the 
most wholesome SAUCE 
DISH. that is made.” 

The above SAUCE is not only tho Bust and most POPULAR COR- 
DINENT known, but the most Economical, a3 a few drops ia Soup, 
Gravy, or with Fish, hot and cold Joints, Becf-Steak, Game, etc., 
impart an exquisite zest, which wnprincipled Sauce manufacta- 
rers have in vain endcavored t imilate, 

On the Break/ast, Lamcheon, Dinner, or Supper Table, a cruct 
containing “LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
is indispensable, 

To appreciate the excelent qualities of this delicious prepara- 
tlon, {¢ Is only necessary to purchase a snial! bottle of the genutne 
of a respectable grocer or dealer, as many Hotel and Restaurant 
proprietors seldom place the Pure Sance before their guests, but 
substitute a genuine Bottle filled with a spurious mixture. 

Fos Sau by Grocers and Fruiterers everywhere. 

JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 405 Broapwar, New Yore 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States. 

A Stock always in Store. Also, orders recolved for diroct ship- 

ments from Engiand. 


BB Beware of Counterfcits and Imitations. Oe 
¥ 571-2étoow- Pot 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 


This Water is gaining great celebrity, aad the demand for it {s 
increasing rapidiy. Its beneficial character ia attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
snporior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
almost miraculous cures which it has perfermed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its ourative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must, to a great extent, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds of the day, We recommend 
those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is_ prescribed, 
te give itatrial. See advertisement. 590-26i0c0w J 


and Consti 


BY THE REVALENTA “ 
Imported by BARRY & CO., 


to 3s Tax 
“ONLY GOOD sauce,” 
and app icable to 


EVERY VARIETY OF 
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Patented November 1, 1859. 
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BALLOU’S 
Patent Improved Freneh 
Yoke Shirts, 


Sent by EXPRESS to any part of the United States, pon the 
receipt, per mail, of the following measnres, wMivh will insure @ 
Perfect Fit, for $15, $18, and $24 por Dozen. 

No omer forwarded for less than half-a-dosea Baérta. 

let. Neck, A—the distance around it. 

2d. Yoke, B to B. 

3d. Sleeve, C to C. 

4th. Breast, D w D—distacce arouad the body amder the arm- 
pita. 

Sth. Length of Shirt, E to E. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 


NO. 409 BROADWAY, N. W.-- 
WHOLESALE ORDERS SOLICITED. 


REMOVAL. 


Watches, Jewelry, and Silver-ware. 
Freeman & Bennett 


HAVE REMOVED FROM THEIR OLD STAND, No. 287 
BROADWAY, 
Opposite Stewart's, 


To No. 825 Broadway, 


Betweea Twellith and Thirtcenth streets, 


F. & B., in retarninzg thanks to their friends for pest favors, 
respectfully eolicit a continvance of their patronage. 600-612 


WATER COOLERS ! WATER COOLERS!!! 
WATER COOLERS!!! 

For offices, banks, steam-boats, hotels, and private houses. 

Water Coolers, both plain and ornamental, of superior quality— 


will pot rust or correde. Frices leas than heretofore. At whole- 
sale andretailby LUCIUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 


ICE PITCHERS! ICE PITCHERS !! ICE 
PITCHERS!!! 


The place to get them of Superior workmanship, the newest 
patterns, and at low prices, retail or wholesale, is at Nos. 4 and 


6 Burling slip, of 
LUELUS HART. 


Hoppock, Garbutt & Co., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AN» 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NOS, 87, 80, ang 91 WARREN STREET, 
(biret door east of Groenwah aircet,) 


NEW YORK, 





696.607 











Keep consteutly on hand a LARGE sed WeLL-SuLECTaD 


STOCK of 
SUGARS, TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
SYRUPS, SPORES, 
COFFFE, SOAP, 
LICK, SALERATUS, 
WHALE AND COAL OIL, INDIGO, 
CANDLES, IZMP AND MANILLA ROPE, 


ETG., ETC., 

Also an Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK 
Which are offered to ali Cash and Soar 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 
Yrompt attention given to orders, and selections made with 


TC. 


TERAS, 


Tixe Prompt-Paylog 





oare. 7A bes 601-626 
Union Square Boot and Shoo Store. 


WATKINS 

Tiasa opent da BRANCH STORE at S867 BROADWAY, 
jest above Union square, for the accommodation of his namcrous 
urtewn cuetomers. The samo styles and qualities of Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children's Boots and Shoes, wiil be kept on hand 
and made to order, as those that have given such universal sat- 
isfacfion at No. 114 Fulton street. Tho business in Fulton strect 
will be coutinued as usual. 596tf 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


Cement Roofing. 








THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


Time! 


Adapted to every varicty of Roof, New or Old, srxee or rtat, 
and is uncqualed for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 


no roof is so Ceol in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The un 
dersigned are prepared to execule Promptly and Thoroughly all 
orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrei, and sent to any part of the 


Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lanaz 
peorir, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roef com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State aud County Rights, for a portion of the Ualted 
States. 
DITTO, PORTER & GO., 

Successors to JOSEPH DITTO & CO, 

No, £207 Broadway, cor. Falton street, New York. 

596-608 X 


> , ° te 
Richardson’s Irish Linens, 

DAMASKS, DIAPERS, ETC. 
— Or RICHARDSONS LINENS, 
and those desirous of obtaining the GENUINE GOODS 


should see that the articles they parchase sre sealed with the 
ull name of the firm, 


Richardson, Sons & Owden, 


as a guarantee of the soundness and durabiiity of the goods, 
This caution is rendered essentially necessary, as large qaanti- 
ties of inferior and defective Linens are prepared, season after 
season, and sealed with the name of RICHARDSON, by Irish 
houses, who, regardless of the injury thas inflicted alike on the 
American consumers and the manufacturers of the genuine 
goods, will not readily avandon a busi 80 profitable, while 
purchasers can be imposed on with goods of a worthless charac- 
ter. J. BULLOCKZ & J. B. LOCKE, 
594tf Agents, No. 36 Church street, N. ¥. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 
‘Nevers, Copland & M’Laren, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIREOTLT OPP 0sTEE THE OT ALL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


ow 

PAPER-HANGINGS, 
in the 

nly eB D, and ore ee PATEE HANGINGS cot Dho. 
ORATIONS in the country, includ article ia their 

which they offer at at 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Great Indacements offered te Cash Bu 

rs Artistic Deceraters sent te any pact of the 
av ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Davis’s Pain-Killer. 


CuoLza4.—No medicine is more prompt in its 
on this disease than Perry Davis's Paia- 
. it antidote 

pt yd a 


er wi ne Sete 
























country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, | 
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omposition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, | 
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DENT ERE Rp LOLI CELE LID a aN say te s ‘ nae wert 
~ serve " ‘ 


ee 


1860 Medals, &, 


BADGE MEDALS, containing corroct of the 
Various candidates for President and Vice-President. Also, 
PINS AND HAT-TIP ORNAMENTS, 
with the Presidential Gandidates only, A che od tala 
for “ Wito-Awate” and dther po'itteat ue he ym d 
WEST, CALDWELT, & Ce., 


607-612 No. 52 Broadway, Now York. 








a 


THE CURE FOR STAMMERING. 

Pamphlets, Circulars, etc., describing the new scientific and 

only known means for the effectual cure of Stammerzing, can be 
wo by addressing B. BATES, No. &2 Broadway, N.Y. 





PINAL A¥FEOTIONS AND CHRONIU WEAK- 
NESS.—Dr, BANNING is daily at his office, Ne. 81 Bleecker 
street, for the cure of Uterine, Spinal, Paimonary, Digestive, and 
Urinary A‘fections ; particularly of “Bearing Down,” Costive- 
ness, Pi'es, Cold Feet, and Ruptores, on a novel principle. Spi- 
ral Props, Braces, and Trusses sent to order. His book mailed 





free. 696-608 
SILK HATS, 
SOFT HATS, 
CLOTH HATS, 
STORM HATS, 
CAPS, 
UMBRELLAS, 
TRAVELING BAGS, 

LHUATHER WAT BOXSS. 
TUTHILL, 
HATTER, 

NO. 365 BROADWAY, N. Y. 601tfX 





HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOGLYN. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete moas- 
ero, Careful Cutting, and 





NO SALE IF NOT To PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on approdstion. 532 143 
mene - — ——— 








“NOW REA DY, 
NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


TRE.BEST 


STORY AND 
SKUIVH 
PAPER PUBLISHED ; 
ext! sa 
A NEW STORY 
By T. 8. Arthur, 


THE MYSTERY 


CORNER HOUSE. 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY gives 40 Columas of Choice 


Etorics, Sketches, Poems, otc., stc., ery ¥ k 


Price only Four Cents per Copy. 


1 : SALE BY LVERY NEWS-AGENT. 
Not y chould fail to read 
ay 
MYSTERY IN THE CORNER HOUSE. 


Py % S. ARTHUR. 


a @é6¢ 
THAN 


EVER! 


MORE POPULAR 


Y OWS FATHAIRO 


THE HAIR 


The immense yearly sale of Lyon’s Kathairon proves it to be 
the most popular as well as most excellent preparation for the 
Hairever made, has ever been made which has gives 
such universal satisfaction. All who have used it prociaix ite 


No article 


excellence and its certainty in RESTORING, PRDSERVING, | 


and BEAUTIFYING THE TMWAIR, 
if your Hair is FALLING OUT, 
If itis TURNING GRAY, 
If itis HARSH and SMFF, 
If you sre troubled with DANDRUFF, 
if you are troubled with HEADACHE, 
If you wish a FING HEAD OF 
use LYON’S KATHAIRON, 
Sold by all dealers throughout th 


bottl 


HAIR 


country for 25 cents pes 
569-26toow 


The Bobbin Boy ; 





HOW NAT GOT HIS LEARNING 
An Example for Youth, 
By Rey. Wauam M, Ta zn, nuthor of “Ta from the Bible,” 
The Poor Gir 11 Trne Woman,” etc., etc. 
The rt: of this volume » slew the young how nid _ 
7 , » 
ent i aii OPT tunities i nt : 
ment Auda Smal OPT , vy acitiis toca 
of knowledge. The hero C, va ,o7v. Banks of Mas:a 
ne : arly Sneak 1 . 
chuzctts, former y Sp ke S. House of Represea 
Lives.) 16 a loving ct rac’ a tual boyhood and youth «a 
bere desineated~—ar ny alexample of energy, industry, p 
severance, applica 1, and omthusiasm ia prosecatin 
purpoee, 
It should be tn the I ‘3 of every boy in the land. 


Elegantly Ilastrated. 75 cis. 
J. BE. PILTFON & COMPANY =>, 
Ne. 161 Washingion «treet, Bosten, 


60S 


and for sale by all booksellers. 607- 
N RS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHANG SYRUP,—MNUile 
Fons of bottles are mow used every year in the United 
States for claildren teething, with nevor-falling success. 
is immediate and certain, 
columa, 
TSICAL.—NEW SIN-OCTAVE MELODEONS, 
superior in tune to Alexander's celcbrated make, mainly 
intended for divine service, arranged with feurteen stops, and 
preferable to many organs, Soid for a short time at cost price 
by the maker, H. DRAHLMEYER, from Paris, 
607-615" No. 3)8 Seventh ay., above Thirty-fourth st. 


Facts. 


N THIS PAPER WE PRESENT TO THE PUR- 
lic unimpeachable testimony establishing the facts that 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF, REGULATING 
RENOVATING RESOLVENT, are not only postive curatives of 
the sick afflicted with disease, but that they have in many cases 
proved to be infallibie, and have restored the dying patient to 
robust health after all other means of medication falled. 


ELEVENTH WITNESS. 
ERYSIPELAS 
0. W. LOUNSBURY, Rensselaerville, N. Y¥., testifies 
“JT find RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS and READY 
RELIEF positive antidotes for ERYSIPELAS. After all other 
means fai!, these remedics will save the patient.” 


Boe, aivertisement in anotha 
678-429 











R. R. Relief, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1 per bottle. 
Regulating Pills, 25 cents per box. 
Reeolvent, $1 per bottle. RADWAY & CO., 

No. 22 John street, New York. 
Sold by all Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere oo7H 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY. 


HE FALL TERM OF THIS INSTITUTION 
will begin August 6, 1860, and continue fourteen weeks. 
Winter term December 34. 

J. M. MANNING, A.M., Principal, Mrs. L. C. MANNING, 
Teacher of Landscape (1l-Painting, Drawing, etc., Mr, A, COON- 
SPEED, Teacher of Instrumental! Music. 

Extensive additions willsoon be made to the apparatus and 
diagrams of the Acadewy, and the large and beautifully located 
boarding-house, under the supervision of the Principal, will 
be thoroughly repaired and refitted before the commencement of 
the Term. Board, including washing, per week, 
$2 25 

FEMALES..... ° sooo 20 
For Circulars, giving particulars, address the Principal. 
J. J. SAWYER, Secretary. 
South Woedstock, Ct., July 14, 1860. 607-605" 


Timely Warning ! 
{REEN CORN AND CUCUMBERS, CHOLERA, 
Cholera Morbus, Diarrbea and Dysentery, Stale Vegeta- 
bies, Crovps, Colics, aud Derangements of the Bowels, Hot Days, 
Cool Nights, and Sudden Changes of the Weather, all in co- 
partnershi for the manufacture of the above diseases. 

Reader, Love you a remedy that is sure and safe to use’? If 
not, do not let the sun go down before you get a bottle of Dr. 
Giddings’s Vegetable Preparation, whicn is sure to cure, if used, 
and there is no danger in its use - a perfect iife-preserver. Thou- 
sands bave tried it,and pronounced it good. Price, 50 cents 
per bottle. Office, No. 291 Greenwich st., N. Y. 607 


J diet daminn FROM THE BIBLE. 
FOR THE YOUNG. . 
By Rev. Wiitam M. Tuaren, author of the “Bobbin Boy,” 
** Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” etc. 
Theee sacred narratives are designed for the youn. , foot tan 











teen of gh many younger Fr 
chip te en jontand and appreciate them, while still older persons 
may find most of them instructive and profitable. Special pains 


are taken to Introduce as much Biblical knowledge as possible 
sesioue Elegantly illustrated, price 75 cents. 


J. KE. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 161 Washington street, 
and for sale by all bookeellers, oor-608 
T° TEACHERS.— FOR SALE, THE PROPERTY 
of a school— and 


Boarding. fitted ex- 
Sra ose. For particulars address 5. D. MOS 


soT-o1i* 
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PILLS, and | 











Republican Documents ‘ 


20,000 SOLD 





AUTHENTIC EDITION 
LIFE AND SPEECHES 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY D. W, BARTLETT, 


Washington Correspondent of the “N. ¥, Evening 
Post” and “Independent,” and the well- 
known auther ef “Life of Lady Jane 
Grey,” Modern Agitators,”’ ote, 


ONE LARGE 12mo VOLUME, 
With Fine Steel Plate of * Homest O14 Ade.” 
PRICE $1 00. 
PAMPULLT EDITION, WITHOUT SPEECHES, 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
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Agents Please to Read This ! 


You Gan make more money in eelilug Bartlett’s Life thaa ang 


other edition published. Because, lat, It is aathentic and ro 


able, and will be considered as standard authority during the 
Campaign. 24, It isa large aud beautiful book for the price, 
and willbe furmished to Ageats as »w, if oot lower, thaa ang 
ath tition puvished 


Take Notice. 


A Sample Copy of BARTT 3 LIFE OF LINCOLN will oe 
t by mall, postage paid, on x . of $1, or a Sample of the 
Pamplet t for 25 cents. 14 for 5 gample, and taca # 
wish to engag the eale of the work, we will send you 
terres to Agents, ® cannot fall to give satisfaction, 
Addrcoss 


H. DAYTON, 
‘TRIISHER 


ward street 


N. ¥ 





Raliy, Boys! Rally! 





THE 


REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN 
SONGSTER. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH, ESQ 
72 Pages, 13mo, P 19 Co 
Bir. Burleigh is well Laowa ‘ the pubiic, aad his aame ia @ 
sufficient guaranty that lis work is weil done. 


NO REPUBLICAN CLUB CAN AF¥ORD TO DO 
WITHOUT IT. 


Sent by Mail, Postage Paid, on Receipt of 19 Cts 


REPUBLICAN CLUBS SUPPI LIBERAL TERMS 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO 
SELL THE SONGSTER. 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 


oe ROOK OF SACRED MUSIC. 


la > press, to be published in August 
THE OLIVE BRANCH. 
1; t in New York $6 p ozen ; 7Sc. retail 
hoice cel n of Tu , Anthen and Chants, with.« 
con a Stnar in DEPARTS NT, pre sred with great care 


Messrs. Cook & Perkins, 
Principals of the Normal Academy of Music 


This Collection wi 


encase, N 
Geneseo, N, ¥ 


combine a greater choice of Tones ia the 


irious meters, thanis usual in works of its sige; also a course 
f Vocat " { Sop Tenor, Alte, and Base, by the 
cin it ach ter 





Sig. Caria Bagerai, 


Author of “i ¢ Ar 


¥ I t arge and beaut t lear and dis- 
t. 1 ace it within the ‘ f ! viekh @ 
' 1 bl t f Sacred Ma will be sold at 
I per d 
s } ~ Cc Teacher nly 
UNTINGTO sher, 
I I vow York 
\ r ¥ 3B ally. OOy 
CO RNI’S 100 PROGLESSIVE LESSONS, FOR 
the Piano-fert tio M e*,) cas'ily arranged 
and carefuliy fingered Ve Carl Cre rice, in 4 parta, cach, 
50 cenis. Complete oue volur cloth, $2 Published by 0. 
DITSON & CO., 277 Wa 4 607 





Inebriates. 


hment 


hingtor 

Asylum for 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS OP! TIS NEW, LARGE, AND 
on Kinsman street, 44 fa 
TES EXCLUSIVELY. 
suf from tLe rainons offecta of 

Ti treatment 


The 


} successful! 


eal : 
ng ionger a 


{ eriment. 
stitution shall furnish a home for 
ire for ruined prospects, aad blighted 
the greatest kindness 
kill, which is the result 


r to combin 
1a! amount of firmness, and 

s’ experience in the treatment of these formidable 
No patients will be celvedi 


willing to submit to the 


to the Institution unless they are 


most implicit control. No patients will 


be allowed to heep meney or other valuables by them. 


The generous confidence which the public have so freely be 


stowed upon him in years past, will serve only to stimuiate him 


to fresh exertions, in this specialty, for the benefit of those whe 
may » placed under his charge. 
T. T. SEELYE, M.D., 
Cleveland, June, 1550 Proprietor 
607i 
»~ TO %20,000.-THE ATTENTION 
= 10,00 of capitalists, or persons of means, is called 


t owing: A party one a large interest in one of 
the most valuable improvements of the age, (upen which many 
3 of time and severe labor have been spent, with large ex 
penditures of means,) now successfully completed, and secured 
by several Letters Patent ln the United States and Europe, is 
ompelied by force of circumstances to part with a portion or 
the whele of said interest. Part cash, and part other kind of 
property, or security, would be taken, and very liberal arrange- 
ments made with suitable parties. This matter is well worthy 
of notice and examination, as one of great value to those hold 
ing an interest. Prompt action is highly necessary, as the 


time is limited, and any person desirous of investigating the 

snbjeot, may make immediate application te WM. A, FITCH, 

Fsq., at the office of The American Agriculturtst, Mo. 199 Water 
607* 


Street, New York. 
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REYNARD & CO.’S 
PATENT HOUSEKEEPER’S RIFLE, INFALLIBLE ANSEcCr 
POWDER AND VERMIN DESTROYER, 
The only truly reliable articles to exterminate Bedbugs, Crotea 
Bugs, Moths, Garden Insects, Rats, ard Mice. Principal Depet, 
No. 167 Broadway. Sold by all Druggists. 607-6163 


noes 45 EYE BALSAM. 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 


No part of the system is more easily injured than the Eyes, 
and there are few persops who do not at some period of their 
lives suffer from diseases of them. It is important to remember 
that for all such diseases this Balsam will be founda safe~nd 
certain remedy. Read the following testimony: 


Brxeuamron, January 7, 1854. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanns—Gentlemen: Your wanes Bye 
Balsam, which I was recommended to_ use for = o— oe 
eyes, has acted on them like aaa. A. ph - =z -4 
severalmonths been very much swolle , 
weeks’ use of the Balsath ere perfectly cured and weil as ever. 


Yours truly, M. FOLEY. 
B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 108 
generally. " 607A 
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DAY.—AG WANTED FORK THE 
fammoth © FAMILY PICTORIAL.” Published 
RIE LOUSE HANKINS & CO., No. 132 Nassau st.. Wow 
City. Onty 76 centea year. Tocloss doce 
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Prepared and sold by A. 
New York. 
Fulton street, New ‘ete 





No, 36 Howard atreet, N. Y,. 
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oN THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

One night, on the hot edge of July, certain souls 
yet in the body, were caught up out of # close, 
glaring city street, by mighty genii, bresthing ou! 
fire and smoke, and whir'ed away through clouds 
and darkness, over torrents and deep gorges, and 
leagues on leagues of land, and set down at morn- 
ing amid the mountains of a strange country. : 

Something very like @ realization of Alladin’s 
magical journeying seemed our family Hegira, 
from Philadelphia to Cresson, on the Allegheny 
Mountains, where we have taken up our abode for 
the summer at a lonely farm-house, a mile away 
from the little town and the great hotel where 
fashionable visitors “most do congregate.” 

It is a beautiful, quiet, rural spot, with the 
purest, clearest air imaginable, long delicious twi- 
lights, nights of autumnal coolness, and brilliant 
dawns. Grain-fields stretch around us in golden- 
ing greenness, and clover-meadows, undulating in 
the wind, red seas of fragrant bloom, while the 
horizon is a girdle of mighty forest-trees, sentinel 
pines, and the grim old hemlock warders of the 
hills—oaks, maples, chestnuts, beeches, of every 

conceivable shade of summer verdure. The 
mountain itself seems stretched out lengthwise, in 
grand repose—being without the bare, strongly de- 
fined summit and craggy peaks one naturally looks 
for in ambitious elevations of the kind. 

No change in human Iiving, breathing, surround- 
ings and outlookings, could be more complete. It 
was like a translation to another planet. Like 
poor, simple folk, suddenly fallen heirs to great 
possessions, we were bewildered at first by the 
grand expanse of country around us. We were 
lost in the lonely silent spaces, afloat amid the 
ocean of greenery. ' 

Why, sundown, which but yesterday we saw 
just at the end of one of our straight city streets, 
was now miles and mountains away! And what 
a wonderful thi: git was tor the eye to be able to 
command such an im‘neusity of clouds aad sky— 
the full shining host, tre starry encampment of 
heaven! And whe the great wind blew upon us, 
in beneficent purity and strength, sweeping dowa 
the mountain-slopes, broac-winged aud majestic, 
like descending deity, bearmg aicng with it the in- 
cense of earth, in the breatn of pinc-forests and 
flowery meadows, we coud bardly believe it kin to 
the languid breezes that crept along our city strvets, 
or shuddered fittully am4ng the trees ‘n our little 
parks, or to the angry gus s that someliines howle1 
around the corners, in » whirliag cloud of dust and 
powdered paving-stones. 

Though we were al to the country “manner 
born,” had once brea famitier with such scenes, 
we found. ourselves “ill at 
bers.” We were shsme-faced Lefore sheep and 
kine. We were s'artted out of our propriety by the 
defiant attitude of wat-h-dog-, tle sitidlant saluta- 
tion of ganders, and the billingsgate of sitriag 
bens; we fled before the red wrath of the turkey- 
cock as perish children flee b+ fore an angry beadie. 

Even the kindty face of Nature looked strange 
to us, as, Weary with wansering and exile, we lad 
our heads im her old motherty !ap ones inore. 

But this state of bewiid-+rmeat gradually passed 
off— we were “ wontea” «t last, and began to won- 
der how we had ever fe't at home and coutent ia 
the hard heart of a great city, when wo ouly ob- 
tained the pure air of heaven by special excursions 
and pieus quests, when we took greenness in small 
Oases, MOOnlight in strips aud patches, and 
by the streetful. 

On our little daughter, now sitting on the porch 
below, pulling to pieves one of the reses of her 
fifth summer, the eifeet of. tha change has butt 
very marked, and foruishes a study of uo slizut 
interest to us. 

Trusting that the little story of her iransforma 


these pastoral num- 


SUunscis 


tion may possess seme significance, for other pa- | 


rents at least, I wil! venture to give il. 

For a whiie she too was tl! at case—looking back 
from her state of freedom to the scene of her cap- 
tivity with usgracious repioiog, like 
Israelite ofter the Mxodus, er a smail companion- 
piece of the prison tne Bastille. 
recollections of h de-waik playmates, 
jumping, and rou, thing, of street-life, with its 
organ-grinders, ii Cr 
women. * Beaut! 0 
have been the fe: » peany-postman—even the 
sight of an old cic’ isan, trat terror of naugh y 
children, wou'd ‘or 6.6 Sie 
missed street-cries and sourds in the still morsiag, 
and had, I beneye, vavue ck that 
crowed in the farn rd had semething to sel!, aad 
that the robin tha! 
our window shed 
sorg. 

On the oecsrion of the first mountain shower 
she touchingly ;emarked, with a pensive, far-away 
look of the eyes, * Mamma, how fall may gutter 1s 
now—it roars alony iike « river.” 

But all this passe) quickly. She soon became 
quite at home with Nature aad established friendly 
relations with ber dumb enildren, feathered and 
four-footed, though she made some slight mis‘akes 
at first, such as taking the geese for swans, propos- 
ing to ride a small coli, and to fetch her little bucket 
and milk the young e-lves 

It is marvelous how easily she adapts herself to 
the circumstarces around her, aad how rapidly 
she accumuiates knowledge of a practical and pas- 
toral character. Ste is especially and most seri- 
ously interested in observing tracks in the inaddy 
road after a shower. They aro ail, in a sense, 
“ Footprints of the Creator” to cr. One moraiug, 
on our walk, she pratilea along thiswise: “ How 
nice the country is fortracks! When we go before, 
we make tracks behind. No animal can make 
tracks before, only elephants. That's a cow's 
track, and here’s its calf’s track trotting along be- 
hind! Oh, here’s a coit’s track! I know it is a 
colt's track, because it’s little, aud iis iron feet 
haven't growed. What acimal’s track is this, 
mamma?” 

“That, my leve, is a bare-footed man’s track,” 

I replied She bent down and examined the ves- 
tige with all the solemn curiosity and interest of 
an enthusiastic geologist co.tempiating a trilobite 
of unusttal size and perfectness. “Oh yos,” she 
said, With & grave, sagacious look, “I see the toes 
and everything. He tork off his stockings and 
shoes to make it, didn’t ike 2?” ; 
She dearly loves io vo to the meadows for wild 
strawberries ; and never do I so completely lose 
sight of the weary years of toil, sorrow, aad charge 
that intervene between to-day and the go'den sum- 


@ javenile 


C , 1s 
she lad foad 


of rona- 
of rep 


_ante ! tre } roe 
am Venders, end strawberry- 


the mountains” woatd 


have been welcome. 
ideas that the c 


vung oa the peaci-tree below 


mer days of my chiidnodd, as when on one of 


these pleasant quests. As a child I was a mighty 
huntress of wild berries ; and now, crouched amid 
the long grass, my eye on the keen look-out for ‘he 
shy, red game,my fingers siained wita their odor ms 
blood the ofd, eager, aricut spirit-comes back. I 
forget all the grave, tiresome purposes of tife, and 
devote to the sport‘ ‘ong misdirected energies of 
mind and body. 

One of the happies! discoveries made by our 
little daughter is of the immense difference bo- 
tween cow's milk and miikman’s milk. She a}- 
ways turned with an instinet of honest protest i- 
tion from the latter. She quaffs the former with 


avidity, and Nature, with jer beautiful alchemy, 
turms the White draughts into rich, red blood. 
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The banished roses have r 

lant in her cheeks. In her motion the child is fast 
catching the bound and frolicsomeness of colts and 
lambkins. Her spirits borrow the soaring joyous- 
ness of birds. There seems already a broadening 
and deepening of her nature; she is happier and, 
in the best way, quieter, more unselfish and affee- 
tionate, than ever she has been in our city home. 
There the narrow limits that shut her in, the re- 
strictions that everywhere opposed themselves to 
her restless, adventurous spirit, chafed and fret:ed 
her ; unconsciously she bruised herself against (he 
bars of her cage, and pined for she knew not what. 
For several weeks her inveterate, defiant, and 
daily-increasing naughtiness had been the cause 
of much parental anxiety and troubled consulta- 
tion. 

Now it almost seems as though the sweet qui- 
etude of these primeval forests, of these wide 
meadows and slowly-ripening fields, an influence 
which is like a manifestation to the senses of “ the 
peace of God, which passeth all understandiag,” 
had sunk into the soul of the child, for, with oc- 
casional brief backslidings into metropolitan im- 
morality, she is really very good and tractable, 
and already looks back with something very lik~ 
self-righteousness on the naughty little city girl of 
two weeks ago. 

Her heart goes out in tender commiseration for 
the playmates left behind., Oh mamma, how I wish 
aJl the children were here, in this beautiful greeu 
country !”” she often says, and my heart ever re- 
sponds to the wish, with a pang of sorrowful pity. 

Painfully my mind goes back from these wide, 
green expanses, these mighty, billowy swells of 
meadow and woodland—tne<e crouched mountain 
shapes, to the long, narrow vistas of our city streets, 
craramed with life, wita young life, grown pailid 
and nerveless before its time. I see again the 
groups of little children, restless, turbulent, petu- 
lant—now working mightily at their monotonous 
round of sidewalk pla;s—now yielding for a m»- 
ment to the cruel fatigue that trembles through every 
limb and fiber, sinking on the glaring white steps, 
aud sitting with drooping bands and an absen', un- 
satisfied look of the eyes, which scems to ask some- 
thing better of life, yet expects nothing. 

I see again sickly. hol.ow-eyed little ones, crawl- 
ing forth at evening, ia the hope of meeting a cool- 
ing breeze, which coming from that beautiful green 
unknown, the country, and getting bewildered in 
the vast city, may wander even down their narrow 
street, and shake some life and freshness from his 
wings. 

Ah. if the spirits of the innocents ever walk, 
and haunt the scenes of their suffering, pining, 
and siow dying, a seer might often behold in the 
misty moonjight, or dun starlight, a group of pale 
litte gbosts sitting on every door-step of a narrow 
city «treet. 

Had I the power, { would every year havea 
grand irruption of the children of the poor from 
the cities into the ecoucstry. I would bring them 
from their dreary exile in those sickly Cayennes 
of brick and mortar—I would bring them down 
from their loft., perilous prisons of poverty, the 
crowded terement-houses—I would bring them 
up from noisome basement dangeons—aad would 
lead them out beyord the hot pavements, past fac- 
tories, slaughter-heuses, cemeteries crammed with 
little coflios—tar out, tii! the cool green of the 
country shoud ciose around them—far down to 
the ovea: -b- ach, where the waves would lap their 
feet, and the sea-breeze froiie with their hair—or 
far up, Where the meurntain-winds would kiss 
their wan cheek. into unwented bleom. I woald 
have Nature weteome homie sil her little ones, for 
a gran and minister to them 
with att ber siren ghentng, curifying, divinely ten- 
der influences. 


summer testival, 
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COWPER ON CREELTY. 


A RULIC YOR CHILER 


Oxy evenmy this twilight had 


jeit the ba cony, the ch ul viaving there, 


tv o Jarpe cark summing 


about 
youekts They were of 

butterfly speectes, twilight cthe, perhaps. each 
Vithaleng tubular 


probuse ts roeuth., with whieh 


they Were sucking the nonce: attracte: 


by their bole, ran to see t ne of them 


fCi2+G & Nrsenheb ana Comm.cle 
aw as At hupgth he succeeded it 


anc Catching the other. The chilies 

Tie See 
“bh, What ar 

Jong heres.” 
“Kilt i! kil it! 
* Let it alone, childres 


cow; “J am ashamed to ou so thoughtless and 
ce uel hor - 


* Wh 


“Wie 


Throw it away; you must not kill it.” 


what good coes it deo said the boys. 


tarin does it co?” said I ‘ Now, [ want 
SA te Vou some things I have been th’nkiog of 


ever since we came here Lobserve all you childres 
thin’ you heve #@ 
yi U appeda 

see James 
Ha ‘tie 


Strays ove: he 


right to kill cver: sect you meet; 


lo tomnk they are all mace to hurt you. I 
down on the 


her book on ¢ 
page, enc Horace 


pouneing and flies, 


ry bag or ant that 
putting his foot on 
every spicer. They eally trouble 


one of you has yet been stung or bitten. 


pees 
shutting 
eo not you; nor 
Now da 
you suppose these insee’s came wiiheut the thought 
and care of God? Do you not know, on the contrary, 
that tney are most carefully and beautifully made? 
What right have you to careiessiy destroy what he 
bas made? Just now, the whole caith where sum- 
mer shines is 1ull of Ged's woncers in the shape of 
living things Yesterday I sat down in the new 
mown hay, and there 1 saw a busy scene. all manner 
of crawling and hopping anc fiving things rambling 
around their ruined home—-spicers, flies, grasshoppers, 
crickets, and many we have nc name for, green 
brown, red, and white insects, with wings and with- 
out, ali busy and earnest after comethiog. Now tell 
me what right 1 bave to put my foot on any of them? 

“ Why, if they bite you, you have,” said Hattie. 

“ Very well, that is true; but i aim not to take for 
granted that all insects will bite. Not one of all 
these busy crawlers steppec to interfere with me, 
acd it they chanced to get on me, they soon hurried 
off again. The tact is that only a very Ste w of ail 
that are made, are made to be aunoying to as. 

«“ Ttow let me tell you arule T learned a great while 
ago, which L always think of it (want to kill an insecs. 
of Cowper's poems. Cowper, perhaps 
you know. is the poet who would not own as a friend 
the man whe thoughilessly could tread upon a worm. 
In respect to animals and insects, he says 


It is in one 


*If man’s convevience, bealtn, or co nfort interferes, 
His rights are paramount, and must extinguish theirs’ 
That is, man's and 
are of more importance than toeir lives, 


bealth, comtort, convenience 

Tuis gives 
us a right ty desirey such animals as are needed for 
fioc, and that, you may depend, Coes not include 
Tobns ; aud such as make mea their prey, as certain 
wild beasts. some serpents, mosquitoes, and all ver- 
DAD, ine€c's thet seek our bieod, and thus iaterfere 
with ovr ‘convenience.’ But it does not justify 
thet feolish terror which makes children desire to 
kili every spieer and bee. Lt is true that only a very 
few of all the myriads of insects will disturb you it 
you kt them atone. And when I see children piach- 
ing €vers harmless bug they meet between 
their thumb and meager, 1 eall them thoughtless and 
cruel— one is pot muen better thon the ether. They 
are destroying the wenderfe!l works of God's hand 
without reason or justifieati or. waat you each 
te learn Uiis role, end when vou fee! like killing an 
licec! 0 by this law—say wo yourself : 

“Tt monn's convenience, health, or comfort interferes, 

Fe ricbt) ore pas cmeent, aed must extioguish theirs,’ 


ape you can easily (ll whethee you will be justified 
or nel.” 


hitile 


try tie 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


POWER OF SHORT WORDs. 

Sue tale Peete SOS oe Seen eae oe 
author of the following remarkable composition, 
which appeared originally in The Princeton Maga- 
zine: 

Mowosriasics. 


Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak, 
When want or woe or fear is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note, 
Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more hight than breadth, more depth than 


ength. 
Let but this force of thought and s h be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, thought it gleam and shine— 
Light but not heat—a flash, but not a blaze! 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell, 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild wiads swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie ; 
For them that weep, for them that mourn the dead ; 
For them that laugh and dance and clap the hand ; 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, in prose or rhyme. 





THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 

Aww is well with the Christian while his com- 
munion with his God and Savior is not iuater- 
rupted. And nothing else can go well with him 
when there is interference here. All his life, there- 
fore, should be shaped for maintaining an open way 
in bis heart tothe merey-seat. Whatsoever, eituer 
by the Word of God, by the general principles of 
religion, or by actual experience, we know to be 
unfavorable to the Spirit, and unfitting for the 
exercise of prayer, should be carefully avoided ; 
whatsoever is found to be promotive of them, as 
seduliously followed. This rule will be found of 
w dest application. The spirit of prayer is affected 
by the whole range of the daily life. Business 
and pleasure, society and home-life, all bear upon 
it. But most of al), the intercourse of home. If 
our usval temper and deportment at home uafit us 
tor communion with God in prayer, sad is our case. 
Husrand and wife have much to do with each 
other's giowth in grace. Theirs is the inmost 
circle of earthly relationship, lying next that sacred 
center where the Holy Spirit makes his temple in 
the soul. The heart, when it goeth up into the 
temple te pray, must pase through this “ court of 
the women.’ The scenes the:e witnessed leave 
the last impression ou the mind. The spirit and 
conduct there prevailing are the prelude to devo- 
tion. What if it shouid be the scene of wrangling, 
tempting the soul to anger or unkindaess? Hus- 
band and wife, by the spirit of their mutual con- 
verse, sre Wielding the strongest of earthly iaflu- 
ences on self aud one another. In the world of 
self-culture home-tife has most to do, and the raling 
influence in home-life is the marriage relation. If 
grace rule there, it wili rule everywhere. If that 
inner court be kept holy, the mercy-seat within the 
vail is less likely to be defiled. Other influeaces 
on the soul are occasional. Those of home are 
continuous. Others are the scenes through which 
we pass in Walks abroad These are the atmos- 
phere of the dwetting wherein we abide. If, as 
the two who walked to Emmaus, husband and 
wife in their earthly pilgrimage do have Jesus their 
ccmpanion, their mutual iofluence will indeed be 
blessed. If they do habitually regard and treat 
each other “as heirs together of the grace of life.” 
they will separate at the door of their closets in the 
very “spirit of grace and supplication.” But who 
can psss from domestic strife or unkindness into 
the presence of the God of peace and love? Or 
how can the gentle dove of heaven brood in the 
heart amidst bitterness and storms ?—D. A. Tyng. 


AN UNKNOWN GIVER. 





A venerasie friend, now residing within an 
hour's ride of New York, was earty left a widow, 
with several children dependisg upon her. She 
possessed a powerful intellect, a strong, energetic 
character, and a hopeful Christian spirit. Still, 
despite her wonderful energy, it was a difficult 
tusk to rear, unaided, her youthful family ; 
when the time came to send her beys to college, 
she was often very greatly straueved. 

At one time she owed forty dollars for the board 
of one of them, aud had not even a doifar with 
which to pay it. The person to whom she owed 
it was also a Widow, aud needy. Her distress was 
vreat, and, in anguish of spirit, she brought her 
cause betore the Lord. After a season of earnest 
prayer, her soul grew calmer, and with a peacefal 
beart she was able once more to join her family. 
Just then her litde caughter entered with a bit of 
dity, yellow paper, folded up and directed to her. 
Sbe saio a boy brought it, and duwectly ran 
away. 
finding exactiy forty doliars, with this note : 

“Tnelosed you will find terty dollars, which is 
tor the benefit of yourself and children Seek not 
© wscertamp the denor, for you will search in vain.” 
Avd she o1¢ search vainiy for several years, and 
elernly alore will reveal the secret to her. But 
whoever brought the money, she was well assured 
that the Lord sent it. 





A SINGULAR CASE. 


We recently beard a remarkable and touching 
story of a little boy, the son of a gentleman in an 
vdjommg county. His age is twelve or thirteen. 
He 1s an interesting, promising lad. One day dur- 
ing the past winter, be fatied to rise in the morauing 
us early as usual At length his father went inte the 
room where he lay, aud asked him why he did not 
ge up? He said it seemed dark ye’, and he was 
waiting for daylight. His father retired, but the 
boy did not make his appearance for some time; 
he returned and said a second time, “ My son, why 
dent you getup?’ He replied,“ Father, is it day- 
light?” “Yes, long ago.” “Then, father,’ the 
Jittle fellow sa.d,“Iam blind.” And so it was. 
His sight «as gone. 

In a stort time his father took him to Nashville, 
to get the benefit of the medical profession there, 
but pone of the physicians could do anything for 
him. and happily made no experiments on his eyes. 
Some ladies in a family of his fatner’s acquaint- 
avece sougbt te cheer him in his affliction, and one 
night preposed to take him to the opera that he 
might hear the music and singing. He went, and 
wes delighied. In the course of the performance, 
all at once he leaped up, threw his arms around 
his father’s neck, and screamed with ecstacy, “ Oh! 
father, I can see! I caa see!” His sight had in- 
ttantly returned. And since then he has retained 
if in full vigor, except that under excitement there 
is sometimes a transient dimness of vision. The 
case is one of a remarkable and singular charac- 
ter.— Presbyterian. 





Macniricent TeLescope.—A new magnificent 
equatorial telescope has recently beea mounted at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, under the di- 
rection of the Astronomer-Royal, Professor Airy. 
Ii surpasses in magnitude any other instrument of 
the kind jn England or France, and is nearly on a 
par with the celebrated instrument at Pulkowa, 
the principal Observatory in Russia. The size of 
the object glass is nearly thirteen inches, and the 
length of the telescoge fifteen feet. It isso nicely 
balanced on its axis as to be movable vertically 
with the slightest teach. The movement in longi- 
tude 1s effected by clock-work ; and the apparatas 
sei in motion, although weighing several tons, is 
moved by the clock with the greatest evenness and 
reguiany. The motion, by a simple contrivance, 
can be applied or removed in an instant by the ob- 
server. 





Reunion 1n Heaven.—*I am fally persuaded,” 


rays Baxter, “that I shall love my friends in 
heaveu, and therefore know them; and this prin- 
cipal y binds me to them on earth. It I thought I 
shou'd never know them more, nor love them after 
death, I should Jove them comparatively little now, 
as I do all other transitory things ” 





An Examwrte ror Imrration.—Not long since, a 
genth iv»n, just on the eve of departure with his 
family tor Europe; to be absent some years, said to 


zmount essig 

the sum astersed 
there pews were 
eny attendants upen 


and, | 


She opened it, and judge of her surprise on | 








° "AN INTELLIGENT ELEPHANT. 
a ieee the late Right Rev. 


Daniel Titis from India, that an 
elephant here Repy Fons nhiseyes. For three 
days he bad been. y blind. His owner, 
an engineer officer, my dear Dr. Webb if he 
could do anything to relieve the poor animal. The 
doctor said he would try nitrate of silver, which 
was a remedy commonly applied to similar diseases 
in the human eye. The huge animal was ordered 
to lie down, and at first, on the application of the 
remedy, raised a most extraordinary roar at the 
acute pain which it. occasioned. The effect, how- 
ever, was wonderful. The eye was, in a manner, 
restored, and the animal could partially see. The 
next day, when he was brought, and heard the do:- 
tor’s voice, he laid down of himself, pleced his 
enormous head on one side, curled up his truak, 
drew in his breath just like a man about to endure 
an operation, gave a sigh of relief when it was 
over, and then, by trunk and gestures, evidently 
wished to express his gratitude. What sagacity! 
What a lesson to us of patience ! 





A WISE REBUKE. 


Tux following anecdote is related of the late ex- 
cellent Joseph John Guiney of Earlham by one of his 
family cirele : 


“One night, I remember it well, I received a severe les- 
son on the sin of evil-speaking, Severe [ thought it 
then, and my heart rose in childish anger against him 
who gave it; but I did not live long enough in this world 
to know how much mischief a child’s thoughtless talk 
may do, anc how often it happens that talkers run off the 
straight Jine of truth, S—— did not stand very high in 
my esteem, and I was about to speak further of her fail- 
ings of temper. Ina few moments my eye caught a look 
of such calm and steady displeasure that I stopped short. 
There was no mistaking the meaning of that dark, speak- 
ing eye. It brought the color to my face, and confusion 
and shame tomy heart. I was silent for a few momants, 
when Joseph John Gurney asked, very gravely : 

“*Dost thou know any good thing to tell us of her?’ 

“I did not answer, and the question was more seriously 
asked : 

“Think, is there nothing good thou canst teil us of 
her ?’ 

“*Ohb, yes, 1 know some good things ; but’— 

“*Would it not have been better, then, to relate those 
good things, than to have told us that which would lower 
her in our esteem? Since there is good to relate, would 
it not be kinder to be silent on the evil? for charity re- 
joiceth not in iniquity.’"’ 

A COURTEOUS CLERGYMAN. 

Somer years ago, a young man, a bricklayer by 
trade, removed from New Hampshire to work in the 
city of Lowell. He cherished at heart a strong 
prejudice against professed Christians, considering 
them as proud and supercilious, and ever ready to 
say to him, “Stand by thyself; we are holier than 
thou!” His feeling of repugaance was so deep-seat- 
ed, and had such a controlling influence over his in- 
tetlec(ual nature, as to generate skeptical thoughts, 
an¢ lead him to question the truth of the Bible. One 
éar, as he was going to his work, he saw a gentle- 
man approaching, who had been poisted out te him 
as Rev. Mr. , and represented as one of the most 
affable and courtecus of his profession. * Now,” 
said he, “I will put this matter to the test. Here I 
am in my work-day clothes. If this man notices 
me, I wil! think there is, after all, something good in 
religion.” 

They met. The clergyman raised his hat, bowed, 
smiled, and looked as if he would say, “‘ I should be 
happy to become acquainted with you.” The young 
bricklayer passed on to his labor, but could not for- 
get his promise. The next Sabbath, he went to hear 
that “gentlemanly minister,” and an acquaintance 
of the most agreeable and salutary kind ensued. 
His skeptical notions melted away before kind treat 
ment, like snow in an April shower; and he soon be- 
came an honest inquirer afier truth and merey. 
Now he is the beloved pastor of a flourishing church. 

How clear does the fact prove that a kind and 
courteous attention to young men is a very cheap 
and effective mode of usefulness. No men ought 
practically to study the apostolic injunction, “ Be 
courteous,’ more than the ministers of Christ. 








MY TURN. 

Wuen Rev. Mr. Hill was returaing from Ireland, 
he found himself much aunoyed by the reprobate 
ecnduct of the capta’n and mate, who were sadiy 
given to the scandalous habit of swearing. First 
the captain swore at the mate; then the mate 
swore at the captain; then they both swore at the 
winds. Mr. Hill called to them for “ fair play.” 

“Stop, stop,” said he, “let us have fair play, 
gentlemen, it is my tuin no.” 

“ At whatis it your turn ?” asked the captain. 

‘** At swearing,” replied Mr. Hill. 

Well, they waited and waited, un'il their patience 
wes exhausted, agd they wished Mr. Hull to make 
haste and take histurn. He told them, however, 
that he had a right to take his own time, and swear 
at his own convenience. The captain 
with a laugh, “ Perhaps you don’t mean 
your turn '” 

* Parden me, captain,’ answered Mr. Hill, “I 
shall do so as soon as [ can fiad the good of duing 
it.” Mr. Hill did not hear another oath on the 
voysge. 


repited, 
to take 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A NOISE, 


Ricip disciplirarians in the army are ofien annoy- 
ed by the reijigious zeal of Caristian soldiers, but 
great generals, like Cromwell and Wellington, know 
how to turn this zeal to goed service. Here is a 
characteristic anecdote of Gen. Jackson 

An officer once complained to General Jackson 
that some soldiers were making a noise in their tent. 

** What are they doing?” asked the General 

“They are praying now, but have been singing,” 
was the reply. 

** And is that a crime ‘’’ the General demanded. 

“ The articles of War order punishment for asy un- 
usual noise,” was the repiy 

**God forbid that praying should be an unusual 
noise in my camp,” said Jackson, with mucn feeling, 
and advised the officer to join them. 





OUR OWN FAULTS, 


Let us not be over-curious about the failings of 

others, but take account of our own; let us bear ia 
mind the excellencies of other men, while we reckon 
up our own faults, for then shall we be well pleasing 
to Ged. For he who looks at the faults of others, 
and at his own excellencies, is injured in two ways ; 
by the latter he is carried up to arrogance, through 
he tormer he falls into listlessuess. For when he 
pereeives that such an one hath sinned, very easiiy 
he will sin himself; when he perceives he hath in 
aught excelled, very easily he becometh arrogant. 
He who consigns to oblivion his own excellencies, 
and looks at his failings only, whilst he is a curious 
engineer of the excellencies, not the sins of others, 
is profitable in many ways. Andhow? I will tell 
you. When he sees that such an one hath cone ex- 
cellently, he is raised to emulate the same; when he 
sets that he himself hath sinned, he is rendered hum- 
ble and modest. If we act thus—if we thus regulate 
ourselves—we shall be able to obtain the good things 
which we are promised, through the grace and lov- 
ing kindness of our Lord Jesus Christ.—St. Chrysos- 
tom. 


NEGRO LIFE IN THE TROPICS, 


Trotiopr, in his new work on Jamaica, says of the 
emancipated negro : 





“He lies under the mango tree, and eats the luscious 
fruit in the sun ; sends his black urchin up for bread-fruit, 
and behold the family table is spread. He pierces the 
cocoa-nut, and lo! there is his beverage. He lies on the 
grass surrounded by oranges, bananas, and pine-appies."’ 


Is it strange that he should be inactive and lazy? 
Is it surprising that arguments about the blessedaess 
of labor, or providence, or thrift, shvuld fall dead upon 
his ears? How many of us would work if we were 
not obliged to? How many of our fashionable idlers 
are there whose lives really amount to nothing more 
or better than the drowsy indulence of these tropical 
negroes? How much better is it to loll about New- 
port and Saratoga in the summer, and the saloons of 
New York in the winter, doing nothing but vegetate, 
than it is te roll around under the mango tree, and 
eat cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit all the day long? 


Pairsts 1s Napies.—To give you some idea of 
the number of priests that infest the streets of 
Naptes, I last evening counted out of my window, 
which commands a space of about 150 yards of a 
street whick is not a great thoroughfare, no less 
than sixteen at one time.—Letter from Naples. 


Cosvrrsation.—The first ingredient should bet ruth ; 
the second, good sense ; the thitd, good humor ; the 
fourth, wit.—Sir Wm. Temple. 











When prayer cannot prevail to keep a temporal 
mercy alive, yet it will have a powerful influence to 
keep thy heart alive when that dies. —Gurnal. 
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I wever wonder to see men wicked, but I often 


wonder to see them not eshamed.—Dean Swift. « 


, 





EXECUTION OF RIDLEY AND LATIMER. 
In turning round, however, Ridley saw Latimer 
coming up behind him in the frieze coat, with the 
cap and handkerchief—the work-dsy costums un- 
that under his cloak, and reaching 
is feet, the old man wore a long new shroud. 
“Oh! be ye there!” Ridley exclaimed. “ Yea,” 
Latimer answered. “Have after as fast as I can 
follow.” Ridley ran to him and embraced him. 
“Be of good heart, brother,” said he; “God will 
either assuage the flame, or else strengthen us to 
abide it.” They knelt and prayed together, and 
then exchanged a few words in a low voice, which 
were not overheard. Lord Williams, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and the doctors, were seated on a form 
close to the stake. A sermon was preached, “a 
scant one,” “of scarce a quarter of an hour,” and 
then Ridley begged that for Christ’s sake he might 
say a few words. Lord Williams looked to the 
doctors, one of whom started from his seat, and 
laid his hands on his lips. “Recant,” he said, 
“and you may both speak and live.” “So long as 
the breath is in my body,” Ridley answered, “ I 
will never deny my Lord Christ and his owa 
truth. God’s will be done in me. I commit our 
cause,” he said in a loud voice, turning to the peo- 
ple, “to Almighty God, who shall indifferently 
judge all. The brief preparations were s viftly 
made. Ridley gave his gown and tippet to his 
brother-in-law, and distributed remembrances 
among those who were nearest to him. To Sir 
Henry Lee he gave a new groat, to others he gave 
handkerchiefs, nutmegs, slices of ginger, his watth, 
and miscell trinkets ; “ some plucked off the 
points of his Bote ;” “happy,” it was said, “ was be 
that might get any rag of him” Latimer had 
nothing to give. He threw off his cloak, stood 
bolt upright in his shroud, and the friends took 
their places on either side of the stake. “Oh, 
Heavenly Father,” Ridley said,“ 1 give unto thee 
most humble thanks for that thou hast called me 
to be a professor of thee even unto death. Have 
merey, U Lord, on this realm of England, and deli- 
ver the same from all her enemies” A chain was 
passed round their bodies, and fastened with a sia- 
ple. A friend brought a bag of pa wder, and hung 
it round Ridley’s neck. “I will take it to be sent of 
God,” Ridley said. “Have you any more for my 
brother?” “Yes, sir,’ the friend answered. 
“ Give it him betimes, then,” Ridley replied, “ lest 
it be too late.” The fire was then brought. To 
the last moment Ridley was distressed about the 
leases, and, bound as he was, he entreated Lord 
Williams to intercede with the Queen abou: them. 
“] will remember your suit,’ Lord Williams an- 
swered. The lhghted torch was laid to the fagats. 
“ Be of good comfort, Mester Ridley,” Latimer eried 
at the crackling of the flames. “ Piay the man; 
we shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace, in England, asI trust shall never be put out.” 
“In manus taas, Domine, commendo spiritam 
meum.” “O Father of heaven,” said Latimer, on 
the other side,“ receive my soul.” Latimer died 
first; as the flame blazed up about him he bathed 
his hands in it and stroked his face. The powder 
exploded, and he became instantly senseless. His 
companion was less fortunate. The sticks had 
been piled too thickly over the gorse that was under 
them; the fire smo!dered round his legs, and the 
sensation of suffering was unusually protracted. 
*T cannot burn,” he called; “ Lord have mercy on 
me: let the fire come to me; I cannot burn.” His 
brother-in-law, with awkward kindness, threw on 
more wood, which only kept down the flame. At 
last some oue lifted the pile with “a bill,” and let 
in the air; the red tongues of fire shot up fiercely, 
Ridley wrested himself into the middle ef them, 
and the powder did its work. - History of England, 
from the Fall of Woolsey to the Death of Flizaheth 
hy James Anthony Froude, M.A 





MOURNING DRESS. 


Tur practice of putting on somber garmen‘s as an 
exhibition of grief for the death of friends, is so gen- 
eral that those who neglect the custom attract aotice 
by their singularity. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
an attempt was raade by some excellent clerzymen 
and leaders of public opinion to subvert this custom, 
and with some success. ésut the change did no: Jast 
long, and the practice of putting on mourning is now 
as general as ever before. But there are really very 
serious objections to it. r , 

It is often a heavy burden upon the bereaved, 
Mourning garments are more expensive than otners, 
and when the head of the family is cut off, it isa 
severe tax upon the diminished resources of the 
house hold to add to the expenses of sickuess and bur- 
ial an entire outfit of black for the tamily. With 
those to whom the expense is not aa important c on- 
sideration, the confusion and incougiuity of turaiag 
the house of death intu a milliner’s shep, and break- 
ing up the hours which should be sacred to sulace aad 
grief by talk about dress, Is exceedingly ucpleasant 
to the bereavec. Besides 
a mourning dress* It is worn to express grief; but 
is it necessary to parade out grief beture une worid ? 
And is grict the only fe cling ot the Caristian over be 
grave of the departed? Yet we put aothiag upon vur 
garments to signify Christian taith, hope, and conso- 
tation. Itis only a dreary waste of Diack, expressive 
of unmixed, hopeless, inconsolabte sorrow. For this 
reason it would seem that it we are to wear any ye- 
eullar costume to siguity we have heen bere cved, 
unmitigated black is most inappropriate, and fatts en- 
trely to express the emotions with Wuich ihe Chris- 
tian, contemplates the ceath of atrnend Custom re- 
quires of a man only the wearuwg of a‘ wet” of 
crape about the hat—why should net seme si uilar 
emblem of sorrow answer every purpose 1 the dress 
of woman? A band of crape, pernaps, ac oss the 
bonnet—a cloud of biack lace resting upon and nalf- 
coveling the more cheertul colors of the trim uing? 
“ Deep mourning,” as if is called, does nut exp ess 
the Christian view of death. It is, in fact, woo dismal 
and hopeless for any form that has ever been taken 
by the reiigious element. It is of evil tendeacy by 
continualiy reminding the mourner of his sorrow, and 
per er suggesting hope or consolation. Why thea 
should it be worn? The heart does not need to ag- 
gravate its grief by centmual mementos of it, and 
the truly bereaved never desire to make an osten'a- 
tious display of their sorrow; on what account then 
ean the weariog of mourning be justified ? 


HOW TO GET REPOSE IN OLD AGE, 


Wat is the siynificance of 





I strongly recommend you to follow the analogy 
of the body in seeking the refreshment of the caind 
Everybody knows that both man and horse are 
very much relieved and rested if, instead of ly:ug 
cown end failing asleep, or endeavoring to fall 
aslecp, he changes the muscles he puts in opera- 
tion ; if, instead of level ground, he goes up and 
down hill, it is a rest both to the man walking, and 
the horre which he rides—a different set of mus- 
cles is ecailed into operation. So, I say, call into 
action a different class of faculties, apply your 
minds to other objects of wholesome food to your- 
selves as well as of good to others, and depend uap- 
on it, that is the true mode of getting repose in old 
age. Do not overwork yourselves; do everything 
in moderation.—Lord Brougham. 





THE DEVIL REPULSED. 


ee 


LuTHER says: “ Once upon a time the devil cane 
to me and said,‘ Martin Luther, you are a great 
sinner, and you will be damned!’ ‘Stop! stip!" 
said I. ‘one thing ata time; lama great sincer, 
it is true, though you have no right tv tell me of it. 
I contess it; what next? ‘Therefore you wiil be 
damned?’ That is not good reasoning. It is «rus 
lem a great sincer, but it is written, ‘Jesus Christ 
came to save sinners,’ therefore I shall be saved. 
Now go your way. SoI cut the devil off with his 
own sword, and he went away mourning because he 
could not cast me down by calling me a sinuer.” 





Wuen I was young I was sure of everything; 
in a few years. having been mistaken a thousaad 
tomes, I was not half so sure of mos: things as | 
was before¥ at present [ am hardly sure of any- 
thing but what God has revealed to man.— Wesley. 


° 


_(Neanper’s extract from a letter from Eligius, 
bishop of Noyoo, (born a. p. 588,) tohis old friend, 
Desiderius. } 

“ Above all, I beg that as often as thy soul is able 
to rise above worlely cares to the life of eternal 
rest, thou wilt not omit to connect the remembrance 
of my insignificant person with thy prayers. It is 
indeed certain that nothing in this world jenetrates 
the heart and soul with such intense sbdlicitude, as 
the thought of eternal life and of the blessed fa- 
theriand of the jast. With whatever the hear, 
the mouth overflows. Therefore. my Desiderius, 
whom I bear in my heart, think always of thy 
Eligius, when thou pourest out thy prayer before 
the Lord. And although we are separated in space 
from one ancther, let us always be near one an- 
other in Christ ; and let us always so strive that, 
after no long period, soul and body may be con: 








nected with one another, and we may live for ever 


er 








(Jury 19, 1860. 


connected with one another. I hope that our mos. 
gracious Lord Jesus Christ will grant this in ans w., 
to our persevering and believing prayers.” 





BABYHOOD. 


We are profoundly convinced that the first yo, 
of a child's life is the most tremendously import. 
ant of amy succeeding twelvemonth, though ty, 
creature shall number threescore and ten. (oy. 
sider the blank sheet of paper with which th. 
head of every baby, according to the philosopher, 
is lmed. Think of it and shudder when you se. 
nurses and nurse-maids writiug their pot-books ang 
hangers upon it, as though they wrote with roii- 
ing-pins, or, at the best, wooden skewers! Poor 
human papyrus! How many after-scratchings 
and cuttle-fish rubbings it shall take to rub out 
the marks—that, after all, may never wholly be 


effaced, but remain dingy and dark und r. 
white hairs.—Jerrold. ” emg 





“ NoTHING Mine aut Gop.”—In recently looking 
through the Memoir of Mrs. Savage, the sister of 
Matthew Henry, the commentator, we notice thi, 
entry in her diary: “ Resolved to call nothing mine 
but God” This reminded us of the Savior’, po. 
quirement : “ Whosoever he be of you that forsax- 
eth not all that he bath, he caanot be my disciple -” 
ard also of the apostle’s representation of the 
Christian possessions: “ All things are yours” 
Truly, if this be so, “ he that loseth his Life shaq 
find it.” 





Saving Grace.—A b!untapoken, off-handed od 
gentleman, ene day previous to diener, arose aad 
delivered himself as foliows: “For what we are 
about to receive, may the Lord make us truly 


thankful— what, wite! a plsin hash again to-day; 
It was all in-the same breath, and the effect wa, 
inexpressibiy ladicruus. 


Foreign Mliscellany, 





A MUSSULMAN’S FIDELITY. 


How the English reward their Faithful Servants in 
india 


{A correspondent of The Independent « 
‘ates the following :]} 

In the year 1854, a Mussulman, from a good fan 
in one of the northwest provinces of Ladia, ca 
Bombay. He had, in obtained a Bib 
and had been brought to the knowledge of the t 
by reading it. He 


some Way, 


Wished to learn the Ways 


Christian truth more perfectly, and also to be | 
mitted to profess his faith in Christ, without f 
harm from his former cu-betievers in [slain 
was no doubtin regard to tiis earnestness a 
cerity. He was, after sume Weeks’ 
reccived to the fellowship of the little Mission « 


trial 


He was baptized by the b- loved missionary, Rev 
Hume, the last time he ever entered the hoa 
God on earth, when he was tow feb! 
the other services of the occas 
Near the close of 
Bombay for his native poviuces 
of the rebellion, May, 1857, ue was 
with other Christiaus, was in Cange 
life. He escaped, and jowed t 
It was at the darkest hour in tha 
path of safe ty for a native of th 
present honor and wealth, serie: 
the rebels and upholomy tx 
required no little Courage a 
was so doubtful, to espou-e t 
K. B. did not waver. He 
authorities, and 
strength of a paper 
him by an American nitssiot 
He was a man of g 
with a full black beard. He 
carry letters to the Englist 
Lucknow, and to get new 
plans of the rebels in De! 
Wes at one Uuie arresieu by 
before one of ther in‘amous 
being a spy, but as no prowf 
he was rel: asec. 
When peace was 
eceded to reward i 
aliies. K. B. received a pr 
grant of a village, a tract 
anuual rental of whict 
of reward most gratifying 
country, and most cag 
ance Wilh the custom 
reward Which has bee 
morial. It pives wh 
There are meny svch 
native powers tt faore 
TeWSard Was une X 
bis duty, and wh 
him® It is the 
subjects the #dva 
times. While 1 
found in actual rete 
aily those whe stood f 
policy will be apparcnt 
take place iv that cour 
How did the ¢ ial 
He said, “ Ged 
must use it pei 
erected @ schoo! 
his new domain 
sion station sor 
to Government 10 g 
children who had 
rebellion. His reg 
in traiving fer ¢ 
were thus lef! He 
he beaping coals 
oner sought t inf 
Recently, K. B 
the missionar ‘¢ 
viemity. The price 
for a wissiovary 
of the religious instruct 
to the natives u 
the entire expeuse of such a " 
missionary could be fouad Who wil 
net be expedirnt for any one ft 
missions in Western India to go 
Jearn the new Janguage, White k 
needed, and is so much bDlessed 
oecupied, It would seer to be 
ing for @ new man to euler 
There are now some three or f 
in India entirely, or in great part 
princes. Three native princes ha 
tianity themselves. Every suc 
matter ef much hope, in 
the Gospel in that land. 
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rous ambition of a neighboring despot has 
oe to arms. In every county, in every town, 
imost in every Village, there is aCorps of Volunteers. | 
Nine-tenths of them are men who are hard-worked, 

rhaps overworked, already, and dependent on their | 
own exertions for bread; yet they find time and 
strength to turn out early and late for drill and target 
vactice, and acquire in a year’s time an amount ot 
<olvierly skill and deportment, which fill their profes- 
sonal critics with admiration, and their Queen with 
;o common pride. For more than an hour they de- 
sed betore her in one unbroken line—the flower of 
England’s manhood, come to make the most emphatic 
ender of devotion to her person and herthroae. She 
just have felt every incha Queen.—London Patriot, 
June 28th. 

Turner's ProvtiaRitie#.—In 1832, when Constable 
exhibited his “* Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” it was 
vaced in the school of painting—one of the small 
‘ooms at Somerset House. A sea-piece, by Turner, 
was neXt to it—a gray picture, beautiful and true, but 


with no positive color in any part of it. Constable’s | 


» Waterloo” seemed as if painted with liquid gold and 
silver, and Turner came several times into the room 
while he was hightening with vermilion and lake the 
decorations and flags of the city barges. urne 
ctood behind him, looking from the “ Waterloo” to his 
own picture, and at last brought his palette from oe 
great room, where he was touching another oe 
and putting a round daub o! red lead, pt 
bigger than a shilling, on his gray sea, ve" q 4 
without saying a word. The intensity o” ~aA avs 
ead, made more vivid by the coolness of his picture, | 
caused even the vermilion and 
ook Weak. : 
‘He has been here,” said Constable, “ and fired 
a in.” Oa the opposite wa'l was a picture by Jon?s, 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego in the furna:e. 
, coal,’ said Cooper, “has bousced across the 
«om from Jones’s picture, and set fire to Turner’s 
wee.” The great man did not come again into the 
mn for a day and a half; aud then, in the last mo- 
nents that were allowed for painting, he glazed the 
warlet seal he had put on his picture, and shape! it 
a buoy.—Autobiographical Recollections, by 
te late Charles Robert Leslie, R.A. 
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lake of Constable to | 
I came into the room just as Turner left | 





Oeyneonists.—The French invasion of Sydennam, 
-qected some months ago, and carried into effect on 
Monday, ended in a victory so complete, that even 
e conquered clapped their palms and raised their 
es in honor of the victors. Some 10,000 or 12,000 
sope of this kingdom were vanquished by 3,000 
cquls, and what is stili more remarkable (especially 
when taking into consideration the extraordinary 
eplay Which on Saturday afternoon gave to peace- 
1) Hyde Park the appearance of a battle-field) were 
or: ashamed at all of the result. The first piece in 


che programme wes our own national melody, “ God 
Save the Queen,” which the Orpheonists sang in 
Rnelish, to the great delight of the audience. The 
eautiful air, “In France,” set to some patriotic 
words by M. Vaudin, (principal editor of the journal 
led The Orpheon,) and composed expressly for this 
stival~ M. Ambrose Thomas, (to Whom the musical 
world is indebted for ** Le Caid” and other popular 
operas.) has succeeded in producing a chorus not only 
ng in itself, but eminently fitted for the occasion. 


This piece was received with the liveliest enthn- 
asm. Touched by such a frank manifestation on 
‘ye part of their English hearers, the Orpheonists 
iin unexpectedly broke out into * God Save the 
and as one good turn deserves another, the 
jwience on their side shouted for “ Partant pour la 
‘rie,’ Which was sung and played as only the French 
in possibly sing and play their own national airs. 
Nothing, in fact, could have been more hearty and 
gontaneous than the cheers and counter-cheers and 
er manifestations of good-will on both sides. Of 
e performances of the * Guides” we shall Le able to 
sak more at length another time, but they fully 
stained their brilliant reputation, particularly in the 

rures to Zampa and Oberon, and as a military 


| 





and they may be considered without a superior, and 
adeed With scareely an equal in Europe. They dis- | 

ayed, however, more genuine spirit in their execu- 

a ofour own National Anthem than in almost any- | 

ing else set down for them in the programme. They 

tacked” it, in short, with as much vigor and good- 
villas if they had been all Englishmen, bona fide 
ok’streams.—London Times. 

Wuar Suprorrep tHe Earty Cnuvurcn ?—In the 
whole of the New Testament there is not a word to 
vuggest the idea that the Early Church had one yard 
{landed property, or one drachma of fixed income, 
or anything but the free-will offerings of the converts 
rom week to week, accepted when offered, otherwise 
beerfully dispensed with. As the Church of Eagland 
sill reads the New Testament in the vulgar tongue, 
and teaches it in schools, it cannot refuse the appeal 


Turner | 





to a fact which appears on almost every page.—Lon- 

i Times's Leading Article. 

Tur Expritep Granp Duxes.—A letter from Vienn1 
says: “ The expelled Italian Dukes appear to have 
ecled on living in retirement, at least for the 
present, in some German State. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany has taken up his residence in a chatei at 
‘chasenbad, near Lindau ; the Duchess of Parma is 
ijout to reside with her son, Duke Robert, in a villa 
it Rorschach, near Wartensee; and the Duke of 
‘odena is every day expected at his chateau in 
bohemia.” 

(anIPALDI’s Tacrics.—A letter from@Palermo says : 
veneral Letizia himself related that on Saturday 
wening he took a walk on the Marina with General 
za, and each felicitated the other on the success 
the campaign against Garibaldi, which they thought 
iuished. ‘We went to bed,’ he said, ‘happy to have 
vercome all our troubles, and the next morning we 
vere awoke by the news that Garibaldi was not 


{ 


velore, but actually in Palermo.’ ”’ 

DeaTH OF ANOTHER Bonaparte. — Prince Jerome 
Fonaparte, youngest brother of the first Napoleon, is 
ead. He had been for some time a propped-up man, 
to severe illness, but his strength has at 
fength finally given way. He was born on the 15th 
pecember, 1784, and was consequently in his seventy- 
\th year. The fortunes of the late Prince had, like 
tose of his family generally, been very chequered. 
\iler being robbed by his imperious brother of the 
ile of his choice, (Miss Paterson of Baltimore,) he 
‘ll into Napoleon’s ambitious plans, and in 1807 con- 






ubject 
























racted a marriage with the ce of the King of 
Yurtemberg, the imperial reward for which was the 
ration in Jerome’s behalf of a kingdom of West- 
lalia. As sovereign, Jerome acted with as much 
‘erality as his brother would allow, but not unfre- 
ently fell into disgrace for failing to meet demands 
lich were impracticable. By his repeated though 
‘nattacks at the head of the French cavalry on 
‘e chateau of Hougoumont in the decisive battle of 
aterloo, he did his utmost to maintain the capricious | 
Wer to which he owed his crown. Of course that 
wn fell into the dust when the imperial diadem of | 
‘ance had been flung in bitter despair from Napo- 

‘1s brow. The revival of the family fortunes on 

“accession of Jerome's nephew to power restored | 
" discrowned monarch to at least a high position. 
‘addition to distinguished offices conferred on him 
'-ouis Napoleon, he was declared heir to the throne 
' France in failure of direct succession. The birth 
on heir-apparent of course made this honor one of 
€ past rather than of the future. He has resided 
‘Years in the Palais Royal of Paris, always treated 
“confidence and respect by Napoleon III. The 
y son of his first wife is a citizen of the United 
ae: the survivor of his other children is Prince 
ty ole on, who was out in the Crimea, and who pre- 
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oo hg much ability over the Great Exhibition in 
8 in 1855, 
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‘t® Yorupas.—The Yorubas have a profusion of 
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‘lations. In the morningit is O ji re? “ Did 
ou Mie well?” And the person replies, “ God be 
tuked t”’ 


. On taking leave at night, they often say, 
lay you sleep well!” When a visitor retires, and 
Fwwently when you meet him in the street, you say, 

'*h. “Look at the ground,” that is, to prevent 
‘mbling. Be careful,” is often a salutation when 
wp a person on the road. But the word most 
~ by everybody is Od, or Aki, properly Avku, 
, “*y you not die!” or more exactly, ** Immortality.” 
‘en you visit & man who wishes to pay you par- 
War respeet, he willsalute you Aki! Aku! per- 
“Pp twenty times, and you must invariably an- 
‘t to each salutation. This word 0 expresses 
stat. If you say to your servant, “Do so and so,” 
pe! 0; and if you perform any little incidental 
only arate, as picking up a thing that has been 
be ; Tom a person, he may say O, instead of 
wealn The word Aki is compounded with 
a ‘ers, SO @s to afford an appropriate salutation 
yj) uation in life. When they meet a man 

wane they often say Akérin, because vin means 
tine vt Havel. So we have Akuale, “ Good 
hood day Akdoro, “Good morning ;” Akd assan, 

te sittee: Akile, to one ina house; Aki joko, 
ah ne down ; Akishe, to one at work ; and so 
Li — ted examples; to all these you reply 0; 
" make mo reply, it is considered a gross 


Philosopher’s Stone. 


; vallosopher’s Stone that turned everything into 
Me as lighly esteemed by the ancients, and sought 

the the grand object ef all their desires, 
* Parra. source of wealth, health, and hap- 
. %... ‘ts attainment could not have been 
‘every ° ‘al than James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Ne bread a used turns flour into good and whole- 
flow ult and cake, insuring health, from 
causing dee and happiness. It has no impuri- 
“omachs, > ed teeth, sore throats, and dyspep- 
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When Olive Tar is Iuhaled, its healing Balsamic Odors 
are brought in direet contact with the lining membranes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
relieving at once any pain or oppression, and healiog any irri- 
tation or inflammation. RR 

When Olive Tar is taken upon suger )t oe 
ualed Soothing and Healing Syrup for Coughs and all 
oat Diseases. ¥ 

When Olive Tar ts Applied, ite Magnetic or Concentrated 

Curative Powers render it a most speedy aud efficient 
PAIN ANNIHILATOR. _ ~ : 
ttle, at No. 442 Breadway, N. Y., and by al 

£0 cents a Bottle, preaeieta. 





J. R. STAFFORD'S 
Jron and Sulphur Powders 


reparation of Iron and Sucpuonr, identical with 
oo Ade oe tb the blood ef a perfectly healthy person. Uniting 
with the digested food, 
They Revitalize and Purify the Blood. 
They Impart Energy to the Nervous System. 
They Invigerate the Liver. 
They “trengthen the Digestion. 
They Regulate the Secretions of the Body. 
And are a Specific for all Female Weaknesscs. 
Paice, One Dottar A PAcKaGs. 
Sold at No. 442 Broadway, New York, and by all ones. 


NEW BOOKS. _ 


N ACLAURINVS WORKS! 
B\ NEW EDITION. 


Worke of Rev. Joun Mactaurin. New and complete edition, 
Fdited by Rev. W. H. Goold, D D , Editor of the Works of Owea, 


2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $4, 














CALVIN’S TRACTS. 


By John Calvin. With 
Transjated from the original Latin, 


Tracts Relating to the Reformation 
bis Life, by Theodore Beza. 
by Henry Beveridge, Esq. 

3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $5, 
(Uniform with Calvin’s other works as recently issued.) 

We make our usual discount to clergymen from above prices, 
or wi'l send them by maul or express, prepaid, upon the receipt 
of the full price. SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 

Bookseliers, Publishers, and Importers, 
No, 23 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 





CALVIN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 51 vols. 8vo, net, $58 50 
J ' " 


COMMENTARIES 45 " 50 00 
° INSTITUTES. 3° sd s 4 50 
. TRACTS. 3 8 sd 4 00 


607-008 





NOW READY. 
ae SABBATH-SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE- 
BOOK, 


Gontaining 220 Hymns, each set to an appropriate tune, selected 
from the Sabbath Hymn até Tune-Book. 96 pages. 

In order te bring the book with'n reach of w it will be fur- 
nished ie quantities at about the cost of manufacture, as follows 
paper covers, $6 per hundred ; stiff covers, cloth backs, $8; 
extra eloth, flexible, $12 50. 

Single copies will be sent by mail on receipt of advertised 
priees, with four cents (for paper) or five cents (for cloth) addi- 
tienal to pay postage. 

MASON BROTHERS, Pobiishers, 








J 005 607 Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street, N. Y. 
SELECTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
N THE MULTIPLIED NOMBER OF TEXT- 


BOOKS pow published, the question 
“WHICH ARE THE BEST?” 
will be apswered more easily by consulting A. S. BARNES & 
BURR’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL 
SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS (furnished gratis ) 
Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
Nos. 51 & 53 John street. 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Boyd’s English Composition and Rhetor'c......... oe eee $0 80 
Davies’ New Elementary Algebra ............-+6. eees 075 
Davies’ University Algebra.......... -.-.-..e00 1 25 


Brooks’ Ciesar’s Commentaries, (illustrated)...... 1 

Peck’s Ganot’s Popular Physics. olgdses teoeoeccsesccs 8 
Woods’ First Part of Claes-Book of Botany...............- 0 
Ewwons’ Manual of Geology ens Lannion . 1 2 
Chadbourne’s Lectures on Natural History.... 0 
Carl’s Fi: st Book of Natural History. D 





Smith & Martin’s Bookkeeping. . ee 
_€07-4teow “4 

COPIES ALREADY SOLD 
50,600 


—_ 


‘Everybody’s Lawyer 


AND 


COUNSELOR IN BUSINESS. 
BY FRANK CROSBY, 


OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 

Tells you how to draw up Partnership Papers, Bonds and 
Mortgages, Affidavits, Powers of Attorney, Notes and Bills of 
Exchange, and gives general forms for Agreements of all kins, 
Bills of Sale, Leases, Petitions, Receipts and Releases. 


CROSBY'S LAWYER tells you the Laws for the Collection 
of Debts, with the Statutes of Limitation and amount and kind 
of property exempt from Execution, in every State ; also, how 
to make an Assignment properly, with forms for Composition 
with Creditors, and the Insolvent Laws of every State. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER tells you the legal relations existing 
between Guardian and Ward, Master and Apprentice, and 
Landlord and Tenant ; also, what constitutes Libel and Slander 
and the law as to Marriage Dower, the Wife’s Right to Property, 
Divorce and Alimony. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER tells you the Law for Mechanics’ Liens 
in every State, and the Naturalization Laws of this country, 
and how to comply with the same ; also, the Law concerning 
Pensions, and h<w to obtain one, and the Pre-emption Laws to 
Public Lands. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER tells you the Law for Patents, with 
mode of procedure in obtaining one, with Interferences, Assign- 
ments, and Table of Fees; also, how to make your Wil’, and 
how to Administer on an Estate, with the law and requirements 
thereof, in every State. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER tells you the meaning of Law Terms 
in general use, and explains to you the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Powers of both the General and State Govern- 
ments ; also, how to keep out of law, by showing how to do your 
business legally, thus saving a vast amount of property and 
vexatious litigation, by its timely consultation. 


CROSBY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELOR IN BUSINESS 
contains 384 pages, printed in a clear and open type, and will 
be sent by mail, neatly bound and postage paid, to every Farm- 
er, every Mechanic, every Man of Business, and everybody in 
every State, “Zreceipt of $1 00, or in law style at $1 25. 

can be made by enterprising meu 


$1000 A YEAR everywhere, in selling the above 


work, as our inducements to all such are very liberal. 


For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, with other 
imformation, apply to, or address, 


JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
600-607 No. 617 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


“ BEAUTY OF HOLINESS,” 


(* THE BEST RELIGIOUS MONTHLY PUBLISHED 
AT $1 PER YEAR,”) 
and THE INDEPENDENT for a New Susscatser, 
may both be had, ene year, for $2 sent to 
REV. M. FRENCH, 
No. 5 Beekman st, 


HE ATTENTION OF MINISTERS, STUDENTS, 
and persons supplying general or Sabbath-school libraries 

is called © our cheap and constantly changing stock. Wecan 
furnish any books, domestic or foreign, general, theological, or 
Sunday-school. Great variety of sermon and other paper. 8 
blish a beantifully engraved (on steel) a certificate, 
Us? IssvEn, a new edition of Knapp’s Christian Theology, with 
& copieus concordance of forty-eight pages never before pub- 





601.eowtf 








shed, N. TIBBALS, No. 118 Nassau st., N. ¥. 
531-26teow 
JUST PUBLISHED : 


Leaves from a Bachelor’s Book of Life. 
BY FRANCIS COPCUTT, 
Royal 12mo, priee $1. Sent post free on receipt of price. 
Por sale by ad] booksellers, 8. A. ROLLO, Pablisher, 
606-607* Nos. 169 and 170 Fulton street. 


Mason Brothers 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A SMALL ADVANCE EDITION OF 


The Diapason, 
A New and Extensive Collection of Church Music. 
° Gre, F. Roor. 


This edition is designed to give opportunity for careful exam- 
ination ; and acopy will be sent, for that purpose, to any teacher, 
post-paid, on receipt of 75 cents, Retail price, $1. 

The book will be ready for general sale in August. 

We have also nearly ready several new and important Music- 
Books, the publication of which wi.l be duly announced. 
MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 

Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer street N.Y. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


IANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the largest 
and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, eanalways 
be seen at ~ ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos from to 
$175. MELODEONS cheap. Naw Pianos anD MELODEONS TO 
LET, AND RENT APPLIZD ON PURCHASE. 
T. 8. BERRY, Marble Bufiding, 
595-607* No. 458 Broadway, eorner 


and o Meteor Motion oe eee. 

a C 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of M —~ 

gains, from $25 to $180,” Planes ana 

. nos rent 

allowed if purchased. aE ts received same 

586-688 HORACE WA Be, Ag , No. 393 Brondwan 

OLD MEDAL G@: 

— Desssouy, N.Y. 

and wherever rey brow 

the best makers 

Among the 


their Pianos in 
z Ty 


UPT. 
en rae Prices moderate. 
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EDUCATION. 
MISS HAINES 


ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS 
and the public that her School wil] commence oa THURS- 
DAY, Sept. 20th. A punctual attendance of her pupils is re- 
spectfully requested. Cireulars can be obtained at her resi- 
dence, No. 10 Gramercy park, (East Twentieth street.) Appli- 
cations for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by 
letter until the Ist of September. After that date, Miss 

Haines will be at Home to attend to them in person. 

606-618Pet 


Brooklyn Hights Seminary. 
NOS. 88 AND 90 MONTAGUE PLACE, 


Broeklyn, New York. 


This popular and useful Institution for the Education of Young 
Ladies, founded by the late Prof. Alonzo Gray, LL D., has been 
iu successful operation for nine years past. Pupile have been 
drawn to it from all parts of the country, and it has always 
maintained the highest rank as a school. 

It is henceforth, in consequence of the death of Prof. Gray, to 
be under the charge of Prof. Charles EF. West, LL D., heretofore, 
for more than twenty years, Principal of the Rutgers Female 
Ivstitute, in the city of New York, and of a similar institution in 
the city of Buffalo. It is his design to conduct the Seminary on 
the same generous and comprehensive plan which has always 
distinguished it, and to make it in all respects as deserwing in 
the future as it has been in the past, of the patronage of parents 
who seek for their daughters a sound and polished education. 

Most of the accomplished teachers heretofore employed in this 
Institution, will continue in charge of their respective depart- 
ments. The Senior Department will be under the direct charge 
of the Principal, assisted by Miss A. G. Hoadley, who fer many 
years has held the highest position in the Spingler Institute in 
New York. 

Ample arrangements have been made for pupils who miy 
desire to board iv the tamily of the Principal. Such pupils will 
be under the special care of Mrs. West, who speaks two or mcre 
modern languages, has had a large experience in the 
management of young ladies, and whose constant attention 
will be given to promote their welfare. Mlle. Millon, the excel- 
lent Freneh Teacher of the Seminary, will reside in the family 
of the Principa), and will make the French language, as far as 
practicable, the medium of conversation. 

The Fall Term of the Semimary will open on Monday, Septem- 
ber 10th. 

Applications for admission, or for circulars giving more pir- 
ticular information, may be mace to Prof. West, at Buffalo, 
until] the first week in August, and after that at Brooklyn. 

R. 8S. STORRS, Jz., 
. President of Board of Visitors. 

Persons from abroad who may wish to make inquiry coacern- 
ing the School, are respectfully referred to either of the following 
gentlemen: 

ane Ferris, B.D., LL D., Chancellor of the University, New 
York. 

Chas. Loomis, LL.D , Professor of Mathematics, do. 

Horace Webster, LL.D., Pres. Free Academy, N. Y. 

Rey. J. J. Owen, D.D., Prof. of Greek Language, do. 

Rev. M. 8. Hutton, D D., New York. 

Rev. William Adame, D D., S 

Rev. Asa D. Smith, D.D., ad 

Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, . 








Rey. Frederick A. Farley D.D., Brooklyn, 
Rev W. Ives Buéington, D.D., nd 
Rev J. B. Flagg, D.D., bd 
Hon J. Greenwood, ® 
Frank H. Hamitton, M.D., . 
Rey. Henry W. Beecher. " 
Rev. Samuel T Spéar, D.D., “ 
C. L. Mitchell, M.D , af 
Rev. James Fells, " 
Rev. J. FE. Rockwell, D.D., 

606-616 





LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE—COLLEGIATE 
organization, with a Systematic Domestic Department. 
$150 per year. Fall Term opens Angast 30th. Address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
604-608" Elmira, N. Y- 


__ INSURANCE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres’t............ F. B. BACON, Sec’y. 


Capital and Surplus $300,000. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
237 BROADWAY, (corner of Park 
James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
Ne. 17 Kilby street. 
J. B. BRIDGMAN, Agent. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
POST-OFFICE BUILDENG, Dearborn street, 
59)ts JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


PH@ENIX 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST. 








No. place.) 








CASH CAPITAL............. Setecee - $300,006 
GINO sais <aivin cde Sid de cde cneveswe 90,008 
TOTAL ASSETS............-.-+++ ¥290,000 


This Office offers ample security to all parties desiring to in- 
sure their property against loss by fire. The business of the 
Office is not confined to the cities of New York aad Brooklyn, 
but applieations for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in varions parts of the Union, through their agents, er 
by direct application to the New York office; and in the settle- 
ment of Losses a liberal policy bas always been extended to the 


insured 
F, WHPRAKER, 
State Agent for Wisconsin, at Janesville. 
GEORGE C. DAVIES, 
General Western Agent, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 584 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








HE METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 108 Broapway, corner of Pine street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, haring a cash 
capital exceeded by those of only three other city ——— 
contimues to insure all kinds of Personal Property, Buildings, 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are consistent 
with the security of the insurers and insured. 
DIRRGTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joseph B. Varnum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard A pieby, Henry V. Butler, 
Frederick if . Wolcott, Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, Je¢., 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. Melivaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Boeckman, 
Daniel Parish, John C. Henderaon, 
Gostavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fuller, Watson F. Case, 
Charles L. Vose, Charles E. Appleby, 
Samuel! D. Bradford, Jr. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 
Roses C. Ratwpons, Assistant Secretary. 575-626* 


American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
138 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And securely invested in Bonds and Mortgage on Property ia 
this city and Brooklyn. 








This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the most favorable terms. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 


President. 
JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. 577-028 
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MUTUAL. 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
YREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Office, No. 94 Broadway. 


This Company, in additiot ,e ite Cash Aceumulations, amount- 


oe $6,500,000, 


also presente in every other feature a guarantee of stouniry and 
STABILITY, affording superior inducements to persons to insure 
their lives. 

It has already paid over 


$3,000,000 


to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 


$250,000 


of which were profits er dividends. : 

The following descriptions of Policies are issued by this Cem- 
pany, the premiums on which are payable yearly, hal-yearly, 
or quarterly, at the option of the party assured : 

ist.—Lire Poticies.-These are issued for the whole term of 
Kife, payable, together with the declared profits, after the death 
of the party assared, to the person entitled to receive the same. 

2d.— Lire Poicrcs, with payments of Premium to cease at given 
ages.—These are also payable, with the profits, at the death of 
the assured, but the entire premiums necessary are paid before 
resching the stipulated age. 

3d.—Espowment AssurANcE Pouicrss.—These are issued to 
persons desirous of making provision for advanced life, or any 
otLer purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining 
a certain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before 
arriving at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th.—Ennoveent Poricres ron Cuipren. - These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18, 21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, ia 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 

. THE ASSETS 
of the Company are invested exclusively on Bond and Mertgage 
on Real Estate in the City and State of New York, worth in each 
care at least double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at 
seven per cent, ; the solidity and security of this disposition of 
the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 
NOTICE. 

The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual 
principle, in the strictest sense of the term; the entire surplus, 
deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

FREDERICK S. WINSTON, W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN Y. L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRIOK, 
WILLIAM MCORE, WILLIAM H. POPHAM, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, LYCURGUS EDGERTON, 
ROBERT H. M’CURDY, EZRA WHEELER, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, CEPHAS H. NORTON, 
JORN H. SWIFT, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
WM. J. BUNKER, SAMUEL D, BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HaMLIN BLAKE, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, DAVID HOADLEY, 
JOUN WADSWORTH, MENRY A. SMYTHE, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, W. KB. bODGR, 
JUHN M. STUART, GEORGE 8. COE, 
GEORGE R. CLARK, WM. K STRONG, 
SAMUEL EK. SPROULLS, NATHANIEL HAYDEN, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVELIN, 

FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, President, 

ISAAC ABBATT, Seerctary. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

B® Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to 
obtain this Company’s Publications, which afford a variety of 
information beyond the limits of an advertisement. They oan 
be had (gratis) at the priacipal office, No. 94 Broadway, or from 
any of the Company's recognized Agents. 394610 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW Y@RK, 
NO. 40 WALL STREET. 

The Assetz exceed $600,000. The Annual Income is over 
$200,(00. Sin®e the organization 7,£00 Insurances have been 
effected. Profits divided every three years, and placed to the 
credit of the assured, payable with interest. The business of 
this Company is established upon a CASH BASIS, now fully 
recognized as the only correct system of Life Insurance. 

DIRECTORS. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Pres, SHEPHERD KNAPP, 
LUTHER BRADISH, late Lt.- Mechanics’ Bank, 

Gov. State N. Y., 

JAMES SU Y DAY, late Mer., 
JAMES MARSH, late Merch’t, 
JOHN J, CISCO, Assist, U. 8. 

Treasurer, 

THOS. C. DOREMUS, Merch't, 
ISAAC A. STO 2M, Merchant, 
JOHN A. LUQUEER, Pres. 

Adriatic Ins. Co., 

JOSIAH RICG, Merchant, 
CHAS. M. CONSOLLY, Mer., 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, Pres. 

Greenwich Bank, 

WILSON G. HUNT, Merchant, 

DAN H. ARNOLD, Pres. Mer- 
cantile Bank, 

WASH. R. VERMILYF, B’ker, 

WM TUCKER, Pres. Kuicker- 
bocker Ins, Co., 





Pres. 


ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker, 


Pres, Firemen’s Ins, Co., 
JOHN J. PHELPS, Banker, 
CHARLES E. BILL, Banker, 
CLINTON GILBERT, Merch’t, 
JACUB MARSEN, 

WILLIAM B. BOLLES, 

HANSON K. CORNING, Mer- 
chant, 

JOHN C. BALDWIN, Merch’t, 

EDWARD MINTURN, Mer- 


chant, 
AUGUSTUS H. WARD, late 
Merchant, 
JAMES GALLATIN, Pres. Na- 
tional Bank, 
HERMANN GELPCREE, B’ker. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
JOHN EADIE, Secretary. N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
GEO, P, CAMMANN, M_D., Consulting Physician, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 
J. B. GATES ror tue State or New York. 
ORKREN E, #00RE ror rug Srave ov ineswone, 
603-S9teow 


NEW BRANCH INSURANCE OFFICE, 


BREVOORT 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, No. 70 WALL STREET, 


Cash Capital... $150,000, 


For the convenience of their up-town patrons, have opened a 
BRANCH OFFICE in the Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
Building, 


NO. 568 BROADWAY, 


Next to the corner of Prince street, adjoining “ Ball, Black & 
Co.’s new store,” and are insuring Buildings, Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Vessels in Port, Leases, and Personal Prop- 
erty generally, at the lowest rates consistent with permanent 
security and indemnity. 





DIRECTORS. 
Francis Many, 
R. W. Martin, 
George P. Nelson, 
Edward F. Davisen, 
George Barrell, 
Hy. A. Smythe, 
Aaron L. Reid, 
William H. Scott, 
Frederick C. Oakley, 
F. J. Hosford, 
John F. Holbrook, 
J. 8. T. Stranahan, 
William K. Hinman. 
RICHARD OAKLEY, President. 
Jaurs C. Hanraiorys Secretary 595-007 X 


Richard Oakley, 
Sheldon Smith, 

G. J. 3. Thompson, 
Edmund A. Smith, 
George W. Powers, 
E. V. Haughwout, 
Gourr. 8. Bibby, 
Abel K. Foster, 
James L. Morgan, 
M. B. Spaulding, 
William Tilden, 
Daniel L. Ross, 
Oscar Cheesman, 


Peter F. Randolph, 
6. W. Burnham, 

J. V. D. Berier, 
Joho P. Wakeman, 
Oliver Hoyt, 
George T. Plume, 
James C. Holden, 
Albert Clark, 
Wiltiam Hertzel, 
John M. Tobin, 
Benjamin W. Floyd, 
Oliver Bryaa, Jr., 











MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





HOME , -.-- 


— -_—_ «A 
Insurance Company of New, York. 
Office" 112 & 114 Broadway 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dolla 


YASSETS, 1s: Jax, 1360, $1,458,396 28, 


\Dhis Pompany 
SInsiwre Lhuildings, Furniture, 
etc.¥ against loss ar damage ly 
FIRE, an fauoralle terms. 


DIRECTORS: 
William G. Lambert, ? 1. H. Frothiag’ 


‘ham, 
Soop Collins, Charles A. Bulkley 
Dap N. Barney 


/ 


Richa: w, = Bean, Jr, 
ei G . Mor; 
Thome ~-4 . Theo, tieNemes, Joba R, lp 
liam Fl, Me: has H, Norton Geo. T. Seotmen, 
J. Martin, Oliver E. Wood, sie, neon, 
Charlee B. Ha 8. Barnes, A. F. Witimarth, 
B. Watson Bee G Biies, Cyrus Fale, J 
Morgan, Roe kwood, F. uw. 
wi P. Stone, Joba G, Nelson, W. R, Fosdick, 
= Humphrey, hori F, Bes ae Boyd, 
+ ed Pear: rt! ° 
w A. Work, ohn B, Hiutshinsoa,* Sam. B. Caldwelk ‘ 
James harles P. Bakiwts, «, 


576-627 





SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 





CASH CAPITAL $506,000.) 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 


75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. . 

When preferred, a Discoun’ Premiam madein 

liu ot peripation nae Prog” =™A*'® 
DIRECTO 


| (o., St. Louis, 





ADIES WILL PLEASE NOTICE THAT 
Mme. DEMOREST’S Prize Medal Skirts are now patented, 

and cannot be sold by other parties gragcals ,»and théy can 
only be procured at Mme. DEMOREST’S Skirt Emporiums, No. 
473 Broadway, Nos. 320 and 299 Canal street, No. 244 Grand 
street, No. 207 Eighth avenue, and No. 134 Pierrepont street, 
Brooklyn. 12 springs 50c.,15 springs 75c.,20 springs $1, 30 
springs $150. One of Mme. DEMOREST’S Prize Medal Skirts 
are worth six of any cther kind, besides being cheaper than the 
cheapest. Do not be deceived by worthless imitations — 


SELLERS’ 


IMPERIAL 


COUGH SYRUP!! 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenga, Tickling Sen- 
sation in the Throat, Wheoping-Congh, otc., eto. 
PRME 2 CENTS. 


SELLE 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS!! 


Which stand unequaled by any Medicine known, for the Gare of 
Liver Complaints, and other diseases arising from a de- 
ranged state of the Liver. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


R. E. SELLERS’ 


VERMIFUGE! 


It is much used and highky recommended by many Physicians. 
SAFE, PROMPT, AND RELIABLE. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


_—— 


Sold by Barnes & Park, New York; T. W. Dyett & Souq, 
Philadelphia ; John D. Park, Cincinnati ; Richardson, Mellier & 





R 8°’ 


SOLD BY 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 
R. E. SELLER & CO., 
593-1 3teow PITTSBURG. 


Thomas Douglass, 


AGENT POR TUE SAL OF 
Manufacturing Co.’s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-KNIVBS, ETC., 


WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGHGS 
EAGLE SQUARE CO.’S SQUARES, ETC., ETC, 








72-003 Waaznovuss. No. 66 gn. 

TLANTIC SAVING S-BAN 
No.2 New , cor, Obatham Se 
from 10te2 and4to7@m. Six . interest 
Deposits made on or draw interest 

from July Ist. Money to loan 
M. D. VAN PELT, 
; Y, Treasurer. 
605 607° J. P. COOPER, » 


: 








EDWARD 8. CLARK, Banker, | 
FRANCIS T. LUQUEER, late | 





the of the Oak Orchard 
Alabama, Genesee Co, N Y., eight miles 
Medina, en the Erie Canal, and fourteen 
there are six others. 
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are three in number; besides 
“re all located Yee a circuit 
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reds of cases of disease, especially those resuitiog from 
the scrofulous diathesis, have been cured by their use. 

AGF In skin diseases even in confirmed /eprosy—the waters 
have been signally successful. 


Opinions of medical and scientific gentlemen are given in the | 
circulars. 


The following eminent gentiemen speak ba strung 
terms of the medicinal vaiue of these waters: Prof. roe 
T. Romery Brox, M D., of Albany; Jas. McNavonton, M.D., 
Albany ; Epwarp Sprino, M.D, of New York; Dr. R. Camp- 
BELL, of Pittsfield, Mass ; Dr. J. 8S. Sauter of Lockport, N. Y. 
They reccommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring refers 
to a case of chronic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Beck says, “ 1 am satis 
fied that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Camp)ell says, “ They must be highly beneficial for all 
chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels.’ 

De. S. P. Warre read a paper on the subject of these Waters 
before the Academy of Physicians, in the city of New York, in 
which he states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, refriger- 
ant, and astringent properties; and that the class of dis- 
eases to which they are more particularly adapted, are chronic 
affections of the digestive and urinary organs, and some of the 
cutancous diseases ; chronic dyspepsia ; chronic diarrhea ; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis ; chronic cystitcs ; diabetes ; cases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhagica, and the 
co liquative sweats of Bectic Fever. The Water may also be often 
ueed with advantago, he says, in cases of low typhoid fevers; in 
convalescince from racted fevers, to excite the appetite and 
promote digestion ; in diarrheas, particularly such as are depend- 
ent on a relaxed or ulcerated state of the muccus membrane of 
the intestines. In caiculous affections, or Hthiasis, attended 
with phosphatic sediments, it is the saitable remedy, being 


preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solveng and leas apt | 


by continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile diseases it 
can be used, properly diluted, asa refrigerant to diminish thiret 
and preternatural heat. In skin diseases—in those forms of 
dy spepsia connected with an alkaline condition of the stomach, 
as in Pyrosis, or water-brash, it will preve better than hydro- 
chloric acid. In cases of Colica pictonum, and other injurious 
consequences arieing from the action of lead, this water will 
rove to be an admirable antidete. Ia chronic pharyngitis, 
aryngitis, chronic mucous catarrh, and humid asthma, chronic 
ophthalmia, texternally,) as a gargle in ulcerated sore threats, in 
cases of salivation, and in lewcorrhea and gieet, and also in pilee. 

When taken internally, a WINEg-aLassruL of the Water 
diluted, taken three times a day. is sufficient for an adu't. 

Other testimonials from physicians, and other respectable 
individuale, may be seen on apptication to the Agent 

Dealers supplied on Rberal terms. 

No Water genume unless procured from 

H W. BOSTWICK, 
Soie Agent, 
No. 574 Broad way. 

£99-26teowJ New York. 


.. BELLS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS 
/ are now prepared to execute orders for cast-steel bagls of 
superior tone, made at their establishment in Sheffield, Eng- 
land. These bells have a very pure, deep, rich, and melodious 
sound ; and, owing to the elasticity of the metal, the sound 
penetrates to a great distance. Compared with composition 
bells of same diameter and power, the difference ig cost is 50 per 
cent.in favor of cast-steel bells These bells 





sore now been 
| very extensively introduced for churches, fire-alarms, acade- 


mies. etc., and in every quarter their sweet end far-piercing 
tone hfs commended them to public favor. Every bell is war- 
ranted for one year, with proper usage, in any climate. Fittings 
as low as other bell founderies. Circulars, with full descrip- 
tion, prices, recommendations, etc., will be furnished on appli- 
cation to NAYLOR & CO., Nos. 99 and 101 John street, New 
York, or No. £0 State street, Boston. 597-26teow* 


SENT FREE! SENT FREE!! SENT FREE!!: 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART, FOR WHICH 
we want agents everywhere. Agents make $50 a month. 
Terms and Specimen sent Free. Address, with stamp for retumi 
postage, L. L. TODD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
606-606Pet 








K 7 T Cc I Lf M ’ s 
IMPROVED MOWING-MACHINES, 
THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 

This machine wiil be found to combine simplicity, effective- 
ness, and cheapness, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Has 
been used on the farms of the following gentlemen, who all 
speak in high terms of it : 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, Roslyn, L. I. 

MARCUS SPRING, Perth Amboy. 

DANIEL TOMPKINS, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

A. F. DICKINSON, Katonah, N Y. 

LEONARD CHADEAYNE, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One-horse Mowing- Machine, 33g teet. Bar, 450 hs , $75. 

8 4 


Light two-horse feet. Bar, 475 ths , $89. 
" " ° 4% feet. Bar, 480 ths., $85. 

Heavy * ® 4 feet Bar, 630 hs., $99. 
" " 


® 4ft.8 in. Bar, 650 ths , v5, 
Extras to each Machine—1! Scythe, 2 Knives, 2 Piugers, 
Wrerch. 
A fine assortment of the best varieties of HAYING and HAR 
VESTING TOOLS at 
MAPES’S WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE, 
Nes. 126 and 126 Nassau st., N. Y. 
6(6-€07M CHARLES V. MAPBS, 


AE a, Salen fale IE, 


NEW YORK 
Sunday-School Depository. 


The New York Depository of the American Sunday-Scheel 
Union has been Removed from No. 375 Broad way, to 


NO, 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. 


A full assortment of Sunday-school Books always en hand, at 
the lowest prices. G,. 8. SCOFIELD, 


606-607 No. 599 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mrs. Winslew, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presenta to the 
attention of mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
which greatly facilitates the proeers of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all infammation—will allay ALL PAIN and 
spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, amd 


and 


a 








Relief and Health to your Infants. 


We have put up and sold this article fur ever ten years, and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFMENCE AND TRUTH of it, what 
we have never been able te say of a 








other medicine— MRS. NEVER HAS 

FAILED, IN A WINSLOW’°S SINGLE IN- 
STANCE, TO EF- SOOTHING FECT A CURK 
when timely used. SYRUP. Never did we 


know an instance of dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. ©n the contrary, all are delighted with ite 
operations, and speak in terms of commendation of its magica! 
effecta and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “WHAT 
WE DO KNOW,” after Tzn ie, a AND PLEOGR 
OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WR 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infatt 
is suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found ia 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It will almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWBLE 
AND WIND COLIC. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS 
New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Price 25 cents per bottle. 





973-029 





The Unprecedented Success 


WHICH HAS, FOR THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS, ATTENDED THE USE OF 





induces us to call the special attention of all those who are af- 
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TTS" INTEREST OF THE LATE 


D. L. TUTHILL, 


Business Agent and Partner in the late firm of LEARY & 60. 
(distolved Feb. 1, 1860,) has been transferred to 


NO. 866 BROADWAY, 


where his friends and those of bie sons can be sulted with ttgies 
of Hats, Caps, Soft Hats, Straw Gooda, etc., adapted to all sea- 
sons and climates. The present assortment of Sammer Goods ig 
complete, and contains all the novelties of the seasen, 


TUTHILL, Hatter. « 
_tootr 


LL KINDS OF STOCKS, BONDS, BTC. 

BOUGHT snd SOLD on COMMISSION, for cash or on 
time, at Brokers’ Board or Private Sale. Interest allowed om 
Deposits, and advances made on Securities, Annual Oirewler 
a application, b 


THOMAS DENNY & CO., 39 Wall street. 


RON AMALGAM BEL - CHRS, 
I Schools, Factories, Cemeteries, Hompicoe SE Ghenen 
Bells are invited to ‘uspect our cheap Bells, costing but ome- 
thiré as much ag Brasr, and lees than half of Bteel. Tone 
strength, and durability equal any, and greater vibrating 
qualities Price, complete with hangings, only 12% cents 
pound. Aji sizes, from 50 to 5, Bs. Warranted wove 
months. Send for Circulars. 
M. C. CHADWICK & ©0,, 

No. 17 Spruce etreet, N. Y. 


606-607 
R EAD 7 ws 8.t 
From The Practical Machinist. 
We have teen some experiments tried with Spalding’s “ Pre- 


pared Glue,” to test its value for domestic use—mending all arti- 
cles, no matter of what material 











and the resalts were very 
satisfactory. A student of our acquaintance has mended glass 
vessels with it, and they have held together well. When applied 
to anything made of wood, it holds se that the joint will net give 
way, when other parts will break. It is one of the most comve- 


nient articles ever introduced into the market, and no one need 


| now have his books with loore leaves or tern covers, nor his ehale, 


table, writing-desk, etc., failing to pieces when, for a few cents, 
he can supply himself with a bettle of the “‘men4 all.” 
606-607 


BLAIR & WYETH’S 
* * 
Liquid Rennet, 
Fer waking in a few minutes 
DELICIOUS DESSERTS. 
For eale by all Grocers and Druggiste. Wholesale Depot, Ne. 


——-— 





(Q@TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 


} 
| 
} 
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| 
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= HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER 
No 216 Sixta avenue, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully cali attention to hie New 
Style of werk for Sliding and Vestibule Doors, 603-6365 
NDEXICAL SILVER SOAP.—A PERSPECT 
preparation for cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, Mirrors, 
Marble, etc., far more convenient and effective than any other. 
Read the following 





Bostoy, May 2, 1699. 
Messrs. Sarronpy & Burpirr— 

Gentlemen: After repeated triale of your Silver Soap, we can 
recommend it as the beat article we have ever seen for cleaning 
Plated and Silver Ware. It must soon be used by every family. 

Youre respectfully, Sureve, Baown & Co, 
(Late Jones, Bail & Co.) 

Manufactured only by the Boeron Inpgxtcat Soar Co. 

Scld by Hrezman & Co., Broadway, and others, 604-609 
=~ BABBITT’S SOAP.—PRICGCE PER BOX, 5 
<7. Mr. B. T. BABBITT, the well-known Saleratus 

Manufacturer, is bringing out a new and usefal article of 


SOAP, 


Pot up in boxes of 60 pounds each in 1 peund bars, price $5 per 
box. This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever introduced. One pound will go as far as 3 pounds of 
ordinary family Boap. It wil wash in either hard orsalt water ; 
it does not injure the fabric—on the contrary, it preserves it and 
fixes the colors. It will remove int, grease, or staine of all 
kinds. But little labor is required where this Soap is used. 
Directions sent in each box for making ONE POUND OF THE 
ABOVE SOAP isto THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOFT 
SOAP. Send for a box and give it a trial. If yon do not want 
a whole box yeurself, get your neighbors to join you, and divide 
i Believing that ne family which has onee used this Soap will 
ever be without it, and being desirous to have its merits widely 
known, I have made arrangements with the proprictore of the 
following papers, (many of whom have tried the Soap and know 
its value,) by which I am able for the ert to offer to any per- 
son remitting me $5 on any solvent bank in the United States, 
one box of the above Soap and a receipt for one year’s sobecrip~ 
tion to either of the following New York papers, viz. : 








The Weekly Tribune, 
The Weekly Day Book, 
The Weekly Times, 
The Weekly Sun, 

The Century, 

The Independent, 

The Examiner 


Agriculturist, 
Christian Advocate, 
The Weekly World, 
The Scottish American Journal, 
Hankins’ Family Pictorial, 
United States Journal, 
The Chronicle, 
Vanity Fair. 
Or, if preferred, 1 wil] send The Semi-Weckiy TWibune eix 
monthe, or The Daily Tribune, Times, or San, two montbs. 
Please be particular and give full directions for shipping the 
goods. Aleo, give the name ef your post-office, with the State 
and County in which you reside, 


Addvcce B. T. BARRIT?T, 
Nos, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., New York. 
P.S.— 1 will send the Soap without paper on receipt of $4 20, 
6040D 
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AATHBONE 8 C0. 
ALBANY MY. 


A Good Cooking Stove. 


Many of the Stoves manufactured throughout the country are 
called “Good” by those who sll them, but how few, when pat 
to every-day use, deserve the appellation, and how many fami- 
lies are martyrs to all the annoyances arising from il-adapted 
Stoves, who would most willingly cast them off and procure a 
new cne, if they could be convinced that by the exchange they 
could secure in reality 

A GOOD COOKING STOVE. 

These wante or rather necessities of the éommunity have not 
been upfelt by the Manufacturers, and within a year or twe 
st every appliance of shill and ingenuity has been brow: 

nto exercise to produce a Stove which woukl be a com 
instead of an anneyance to the household, and which would 
perform all the great variety of culinary pu pot 

well, but with advantage, ease, and econemy, and thus ebviate 
the okjections to which Cooking Stoves have hitherto been liable. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN p in an eminent degree all 
these very desirable qualifications, and combines in itself every 
improvement and advantage that can be adapted to a Cooking 
Stove. It has been thoroughly tried in various parts of the 
country, under many different auspices, and with all kinds of 
wood and coal fuel, and the unanimous expression of all who 
have used it is, that in every sense of the word it is a 

GOOD COOKING BTOVE. 

The Good Samaritan is manufactured in the most soperier 
manser in every respect, and is of unusual thickness and 
weight, thus greatly promoting its durability. 

It is sold by a prominent Stove Dealer in almost every city 
and town in the country. Pamphlets containing a fal! desorip- 
tion of the Stove will be forwarded on application. 

Manufactured and for sale to the Trade cal? by 

602-614 JOHN F. RATHBONE, Albany, N. ¥. 








flicted with any of the many diseases arising from an imp 
state of the Blood to the great superiority of THIS SARSAPA- 
RILLA over any other preparation g to be of the same 
nature. It has, since it was first to public netice, ia 
the year 1846, been tested by thousands suffe from 
Scrorvuta, Biorcmgs AND PIMPLES ON Tus 
Sav Rugvu, F 

Errors or Muscvusr, Femalz ComMPLaints, 

Favrer Songs, Liver ComPLanrrs, 

Sxin Diszases, Neavous Desuzrr, 
Ragvmartisu, Uteers AND Scvavy, 


-and many other complaints, with the most beneficial results. 
When the Blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, either from the 
effects of py ty change of climate, want of expeoise, 
the use of a rm saline diet, or FROM ANY OTHERCAUSE, 
THIS SARSAPARILLA 
will renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, regulate the 
bowels, and impart a tone of VIGOR TO THE WHOLE BODY. 
CAUTION.—To avoid imposition, it will be neeessary to see 
that Dr. Jaurs R. Curtrox’s Certificate, as well as the signature 
of Dr. ot payee. is on the outside wrapper of each bettie, 
BE VERY CAREFUL TO TAKE NO OTHER. 
PROPRIETOR’S OFFICE 
No. 41 Fulten st., N. ¥. 
And for sale by every respectable Druggist in the country. 
600-612H 


Brooks’ 





FURNITURE 


And Upholstery Warehouse, 


NOS. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


Brooklyn. 


The Subscribers invite to their extensive of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, and 


CURTAING. co. SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

otour own importation dineet trom Paris, and at prices which 
our ’ 

will enable us to compete with any similar establishment in New 

x in New York free of 


Goods delivered charge. 
of the . 
Furniture packed and shipped '0 5 RR OOKS & CO. 


$5 $10 





AG WANTED. 
EAGLE eee co., 


590-611D 506 Broadway, N. ¥. 











THE TOILET. 


“ TREFELIO !” “ TREFELIO !” 


THE SECRET 





MARIE ANTOTUNETTE 


AND THE LADIES ux THE 


COURT OF LOUIS XVI. 


A DELICIOUSLY FRAGRANT EXTRACT OF 


WILD FLOWERS. 


We claim for “ TREFELIO” these qualities: It cleanses the 
skin surface of a}! impurities, invigorates the life action of the 
breathing organs of the skin, allows full freedom for the eacapoof 
all poieens generated in the body, which, if retained, vitiate the 
It is an invaluable skin medicine, and, a8 such, has 
received the sanction of the most noted physicians in the world, 
as well as the entire ap; tion and support of the ladies. 

We are receiving proofs daily of its ip 
ing, restoring the complexiom, and removing al! cutaneous erup- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 56 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Wholesale : Canv, Howanp, Savazr & Co, Nowra, Sumauan & 
Co. ; Lazer, Manse & GARDINER. 
Txixeron & Co., General Agents, No. 48 Broadway. 
eae potine sent on receipt of ifty cents in postage stamps. 


Looking Glasser 


largest stock ia the c , at Wholesale or Retail. 
ar JOHN 8. WILLARD, Maaufacta 








WULF No, 260 Canal st.. bet. Broadway and 3 
New Haven Water Cure. 
DRESS 

— J.P. PHILLIPS, M.D., or 
Mrs. E. A. PHILLIPS, M.D., 
604-613" NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 





EST TROY SL -veUrpanY. 

for sale t their old-established Foundery, thetr An 
sale a , 

rior Bells for Churches, Academics, Vactiriea, 

Locomotives, Plan ; 


Adress 
Cen, send OF NEELY’S SONS, West Troy, 6. ¥- 
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The Independent. 
«THE TIPE OF 60D.” 


By itself this phrase would be readily under- 
wigod as God's life, oz the life which he lives, as by 
the life of aman we mean that which man lives. 
No doubt, however, in its place in the Serpture, 
it means the lite which God approves end requires 
im mankind. Of eourse, it must lie not in physical 
vitality, nor in the externals of condision or coaadte t, 
but im mora! or spiritual character, +8 dispositions 
or affections, es appropriately corned out into ac- 
tion. If new we woukd learn or remind ourselves 
what such @ life ix, we do well to consult the les- 
sons which he has taught us for this purpose in the 
precepts of his Word. But, besides this method, we 
may ask, What life can God be supposed to ap- 
prove but is oxen? What other character era he 
require in us than that which he exemplifies in 
himself? . We may be sure that the life which he 
requires in his ‘creatures, if not identical with his 
own, is yet essentially the same in kind. The life 
of God in them must resemble, or correspond to, 
the life which is in himself. This correspondence 
or likencss must necessarily be qualified by their 
dependence and limitation, sinee they are only 
creatures brought into comparison with their Cre- 
ator; yet it is not, therefore, the less real. But 
their best conceptions must be modified by the lim- 
itations of their finite nature: they ean see only 


TTERS 
scHOOLs.—NO. 25, 


PSMILIAR 


BY REY. STEFHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


Tap following letter closes the admirable contributions om 
Gunday-Schools which Dr. Tyng has, from week to week for 
seversi months past, been addressing to the readers of The dn- 
deperaent. The entire series will shortly be published in book- 
form by Sheldon & Co, of this city, We are sure our friends 
will be glad to know that Dr. Tyng will continue to write for 
these columns on various other topics of religious interest and 
profit.) 

New York, July 15, 1860. 

My Dean Ferexy: What is more interesting than 
to see a Sunday-school teacher effectively operating 
upon the scheme which I have described—2 class 
of boys or girls, intently listening, deeply interested, 
and affectionately devoted to their teacher,—turning 
over their Bibles for references,—eagerly answering 
the questions proposed, or as eagerly proposing their 
questions in return? I have watched the operation 
of such a work for the Lord until my whole attention 
has become absorbed in the one class, and I felt my 
eyes glistening with the tears of delight. For such 
a work, there will be required, beyond the informa- 
tion and simplicity of teaching of which I have spok- 
en, great tenderness of manner, real affection of 
heart, menifest love for the souls of the children, and 
for the Savior to whom they are directed. The work 
must be all sincere, real, and fully confident in the 
success and the blessing which are desired. Tne 
teacher must feel that the benefit to be derived is 
mutual, and while he is refreshing and guiding 
others, he is also refreshed and guided himself, 





within the range of their faculty of vision. How | 
ean they so much as understand what God’s lifeis | 
in itself? And we ask, further, How can they 
understand what that life would be as realized on | 
their part. in their circumstances and relations, ex- | 
eopt through some éxample? And what 
perfect example can be given except by himself? 
In order that we may worthily conceive of his life, | 
as approved and required in us, it must be shown 
as in humanity. Thus we are brought to the great 
fact of the Incarnation. “Tne only begotten Son, | 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- | 
elared him.” (John i. 18.) It is from hin that we 
learn the life of God, and not merely from his pre- 
cepts but from his life. “In him was life, end the | 
life was the light of men.” (Johu i. 4.) 
Now by this standard how easily do we verify 
the testimony ef the Scripture concerning the Pagan 
world, and, by inference, concerning al! mankind in | 


then 


their natural state. “ Being alienated from the life 
of God.” (Bph. iv. 18.) They do not live like 
Jesus Christ: so unlike, so contrary, is their life to 
his, that each is strange and foreign to the other. 
They are willfully removed from him by a distance 
26 great, so palpable, that they do not even know 
his life. Such is “the ignorance that is in them” 
— the blindmess of their heart.” 

Equally decisive is the same test in behalf of 
his true followers, though not of all who are called 
Christians. Indeed, when we think of that divine 
though human life, in the sudden consciousness of 
what we are “ by the grace of God,’ as revealed 
under that Jlumination, we fall back in lewliness 
as well as in leve ; even as Simon Peter, on seeing 
the miraculous draught of fishes, “fell down at 
Jesus’s knees,-saying, Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O-Lord !” Nevertheless, he has twice 
said of his . disciples, “ They are not of the world 
even as I amnot of the world,” (John xvii. 14, 16;) 
nd an apostle tells us, “If any man have not the 
apirit of Christ, he is none of his,” (Rom. viii. 9.) 
As no test is more decisive, so none is more avail- 
able. We must know that our life comes far short 
of his. yet we may know also that ours tends and 
yearns toward his. Consciously we are not iden- 
tified with it, nor fully conformed to it, yet neither 
are we alienated from it. In the contemplation of 
him as he lived on the earth, and as he abides 
on high, “the same yesterday and to-day, and for 
ever,’ oure ie mot the feeling of “strangers and 
foreigners,” but rather of those who have been 
“ brought nigh.” Our adorable Master, and we, if 
we are his disciples, however unequal, are not un- 
congeniai. Consciously we do approach him in 
aspiration and endeavor, and to the same extent 
are we “ partakers of his holiness,” even, through 
his “exceeding great and precious promises,” 
“ partakers of the divine nature.” We speak not 
boastiully, but in a way honorable to our Maker, 
when we say of ourselves, as his rational “ off- 
spring,” with the Bussian poet, 


“Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shinc, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew '” 


And do we speak more presumptuously, or honor 
him less. if we say that in our conscious affections, 
which we acknowledge to be “ his workmanship,” 
we recognize also some image, some reflection, 
however faint, ef the purity and love that shine 
forth upon us from his Son? Do we not verily 
know, at least, that this life of God which we see 
and leve in him, is what we desire above all things 
to realize in our life? By so much do we aim io 
walk with him—“ so te walk even as he walked.” 
“Tell me,O thou whom my soul loveth, where 





| ner will be imparted to his children. 


Hopefulness in his undertaking is of inestimable 
value to him. Wis own cheerful and confiding man- 
They will par- 
take ef his spirit and refiect back upon him the ex- 
citing and encouraging influence which they receive. 
Thus the whole engagement becomes a pleasure of 
the highest kind to both, and a source of advantage 
and profit to all. 

We will suppose the tcacher seated befere his 
class in this cheerful, hopeful spirit. 
him on the Sabbath morning as one of their chief and 
chosen friends. They rejoice to see him, and to unite 
with him @ the work at hand. Deep seriousness as 
well as joy and delight mark their union in the re- 
ligious exercises which open the schoo). 


They welcoms 


As each 


| child is a unit before the teacher, so is the spirit and 


aspect of the whole class a unit before the superin- 
tendent. There'is perfect drill in quietness and atten- 
tion among themall. They thus minister exceedingly 
to the pleasure and prosperity of the whole assembly. 
The opening wership ended, no time is lost or wasted 
in talking or idleness. Instantly every one has his 
Bible, and every Bible is opened at the appointed 
place. They begin at once to read the lesson through 
—by single verses around the class. ‘The teacher in 
a few words onens the subject which the lesson con- 
tains, and leys before thein the story, or the fact, or 
the doctrine which they are to consider. Everything 
then opens in a ready and regular way, and all are 
prepared to enter upon the work before them with 
delight. Then come the questions upon each suc- 
ceeding verse, in which the obféct is not so mach to 
get direct answers to simple questions as to engage 
the minds of tle children te think upon the subject 
proposed, and {o fasten these thoughts in their minds 
and memory. Accordingly every general question is 
broken up by particular questions, illustrating the 
point which it presents; and every answer suggests 
new questions, making clear and certain the infor- 
mation which the answer presents. On every verse 
or every question some extraneous illustration will 
occur to mind, or has.been already prepared by the 
teacher—some anecdote, some fact from hisiory, 
from natural bistory, or from personal events, to 
make the whole point more vivid and distinet. Such 
illustrations sheuld be short, and not run out into 
long stories. They should be immediately apposite 
and apparent, that the.minds of children may see the 
resemblance or analogy at onee. They should be 
very simple, so that the illustration shall not need 
more explanation than the lesson which it proposes 
toexplain. They must be presented in a concise and 
distinct form. and aat dragged on im a sleopy, hoavy 
way. Every such ‘illustration well directed will 
awaken a new train of thought in the youthful mind, 
and stir them up te new life in the subject betore 
them. ‘there must be care, therefore, that the whole 
train is not led off upon a new branch, a mere 
diversion. The constant connection must be main- 
tained with the lesson in hand, and every part of the 
instruction must run direetly in that one line, while 
the whole must be guided to a personal, religious 
application to the hearts of the children. Thus the 
work goes on in increasing interest for all, as the 
time goes by. And the whole time seems too short 
for the engagement they have had, and full of interest 
and delight to them in it. The closing exercises of 


praise and prayer are but a more solemn illustration 


of the united, affectionate attention than the opening. 
And the school closes, with the universal feeling of 
delight in the minds of teacher and children. 

If this description could be qrried out through a 
whole school, no employment could be move deélight- 
ful, and perhaps no religious agency or instrument 
mere effectual. It would be the Sunday-school en- 
terprise in its perfection of operation and result. 
We may hardly anticipate this. But we may cer- 
tainly work toward it, and encourage each other to 
attain it, in a constantly increasing measure of suc- 





thou feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest 
at noon: for why should I be as one that turneth 


cess. In such an operation, the minds and hearts of 


; children become intensely interested in the employ- 
| ment,--many are brought up to a full and decided 
| profession and maintenance of their love and obedi- 
| ence to a Savior, in all his appointed ordinances, and 


aside by the flocks of thy companions ?” 





THE ECLIPSE. 


TRE city has just experienced another sensation. 
After the Japanese, the Great Eastern, the Seventh Regi- 
ment in their holiday encampment, the Zouaves from Chica- 
#0, we have had the Eclipse. It was interesting yesterday 
morning to witness the numbers of people who, from 
roof, and window, and street, and ferry-boat—in fact, 
from aj! the limited points of view in which one in a 
city can get a glimpse of the sky—stood holding up bits 
of smoked glass before their eyes, to see hew the sun, 
according to previous announcement, was to go into 
masquerade behind the moon. 

This Eclipse was one of a series of eclipses which have 
regularly recurred, since the time of Herodotus, every 
nineteen years. Its present reappearance was looked for 
with unusual interest in scientific circles, in view of the 
great advances made of late in astronomical science, by 
which many new and interesting calculations—to result, 
probably, in many new and interesting discoveries—may 
be derived from a solar eclipse. The skillful French 
astronomer, Leverrier—who, before the planet Neptune 
was known, demonstrated the necessity of its existence, 
and pointed out when and where it might be discovered 
—has announced his opinion that another planet, as yet 
undetected, is coursing around the sun within the orbit 
of Mercury. He hopes to find, from observations made | 
during yesterday’s eclipse, a verification of this opinion. | 

The line marking the geographical points at which the 
eclipse appeared total, passed through Oregon, Labrador, 
the Atlantic, the north of Spain, the Mediterranean, the 
southwestern comer of Egypt, stopping at the Red Sea 
a little before the setting of the sun at that place. 
Several parties of scientific men were stationed at difter- 
ent North American points of ebservation for the special 

purpose of fixing the geographical position of some parts 
of the North American coast. The English astronomers | 
went to Santander, Bilboa, and Pampeluna, in Spain; the 
Bavarian to the mouth ofthe Ebro river, in Portugal ; the 
French to Palma, in the island of Majorca, and Bugia, in 
Algeria. Considerable time will necessarily pass before 
the results of these observations will be make known, but 
they will be awaited with great interest, not only by the 


comparatively narrow circle of scientific inquirers, but by 
the public at large. 





Dr. CuEEVeR's Derantune ror Burore.—On Satur- 

day yh Dr. —— took passage in the steamer Adri- 
- atic to Liverpool, to spend the summer in Switzer! 

and the fall in Great Britain. He was secotasitta dows 
the bay by the steam-boat May Queen—chartered and 
crowded by a large company of his friends, including a 
considerable number of clergymen, and several members 
of the legal profession in this city. When 





cheers of his friends. The returning party held a meeting 
om the promenade deck, at which prayer was offered, 
hymns were sung, and several speeches made. Dr. 


in the whole duties of a Christian life. It is a work 
of real salvation, and of abounding blessing. As 
our schools go on, the number of faithful, useful 
teachers constantly increases. Every year gives us 
manifest improvement in our style of work, and 
equally manifest advance in the results we attain. 
And the longer we are occupied, and the more en- 
larged becomes our experience in this blessed enter- 
prise, the more satisfactory and compensating it ap- 
pears. Thousands of children have gained salvation 
here. They are growing up to that “ great multitude 
which no man can number, of all nations, and ‘ind- 
reds, and peoples, and tongues, standing before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and with palms in their hands, crying with a 
loud voice, Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.”’ The living Church 
of God “ clothes herself with them all, as wit! an or- 
nament, and binds them on her as a bride doeth.” 
Hundreds of teachers are receiving the glorious prom- 
ise of the Lord by his angel, ‘ They that be ‘ teach- 
ers’ (margin] shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament,—and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars for ever and ever.” What glory 
already fills the heavenly courts from this work of 
heaven on the earth! What encouragement abounds 
in it still upon the earth! As generations go on, in the 
advancing progress of the Lord’s redeemed, new 
blessings and new insiruments of blessing arise to 
us here. And every year enlarges our hopes and es- 
tablishes our convictions in the worth of this enter- 
prise for the Lord, in which we are occupied for his 
glory, and forthe everlasting welfare of the children 
he hath purchased with his own precious blood. 

I can only say to my beloved fellow-teachers, in 
closing this series of familiar letters, addressed per- 
sonally to one of their number, but inteaded for the 
encouragement of them all, Let us work for the Lerd, 


| with a ready mind and an earnest will. Do it as his 
, work, and do it for him. He will increase his gifts 


of grace and glory upon us—in our own experience 
and enjoyment—and he will cause his blessed work 
to prosper in our hands. He gives us, as our reward, 
the love of our children —the gratitude of their parents 
—the approval of his Church—the sweeter peace of 
our own possession of his Spirit—the pleasure of the 
toil—the actual growth of our own souls in grace by 
it—the salvation of the precious seuls committed to 
us—the promotion of the Savior’s glory here—the 
welcome of the Savior’s smile and apprebation here- 


_— 








Cheever probably will return in November. 4 


Smee ee Bags seer a We Baked Sasa as 


THE INDE 


after—a name of in his femily below—a | 
name of honor in 


persevering in hope—sowing our precious seed in the 
morning ; in the evening, withhokling not our hands, 
but sowing still with unreiaxing zeal, and in due time 
we shell reap, if we faint not. “A commander of a 
Biitish vessel of war, sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope, was charged with the convoy of 9 little sloop 
of value, to Eogland. They were in mutual sight for 
many days. But a storm arose, and separated them 
finally. The armed vessel pursed her course home- 
ward, the captain not expecting to see his little 
charge again. Fie entered the channel and anchored 
off Portsmouth in a fog, with a heavy heart, in re- 
membrance of her. But when the thick fog lifted, 
whet was his surprise at seeing the little lost craft 
anchored in peace directly by his side. In e ual 
ignorance of his course, her commander had dropped 
his anchor there. Ah, what a joyful meeting there 
will be with may of our little ones, too, when, safe 
at last, we see them there. Doubt, perhaps despair, 
for them may have possessed us tong. Ignerance of 
them may have distressed us much. But when the 
darkness has passed, and the true light shineth, we 
shall welcome them with delight, and rejoice over 
them with singing. But which shall prosper, whether 
this or that, let us never forget, that our Blessed 
Master says to each of us, “ Be THOU FAITHFUL UNTO 
DEATH, AND T WiILL'Grvr THEE a Crowe or Life.” 


8. H. T. 





Rev. Janes C. Bercuer 1x Cirres.—We have secna 


Hengkong, in which he communicates the cheering in- 
telligence of an increasing religious interest among th 
says: “Mr. A. 
a great blessing to us. 
Mr. Young, are stanch helpers. In fact, I look upentheir 
coming as the commencement of the good work among 
us. 
change of heart, and many more are interested. 

In reference to the political condition of the country, 
“We are perfectly enveloped in war prep- 
Ships of war come crowding in at 2 tremendous 


he remarks: 
erations. 
rate. 
England, and is straining every nerve to protect Pekin. 
But I think he will back down when he learns what foree 
is knocking at his door. If there is a meeting in the field 


nearly 50,000 men. 
thing before this has been skirmishing. 
start hence in about two weeks. It will probably be six 
weeks before active eperations commence.”’ 


LATEST NEWS. 





Geugh.—Mr. John B. Gough, the eloquent orator, has closed 


Exeter Halli in one week, and wil) soon retura to America. 

Missouri Election.—The state election in Missouri takes p! 
the first Monday in August. 
Governor, as follows: Caleb FP. Jackson, (Douglas,) Semple Orr, 
(Bell,) J, B. Gardenhire, (Lincoln,) Hancock Jackson, (Breck- 
inridge.) 

Duff Agzazin.— en. Duff Green treats the reader of Whe Phil- 
adelphia Erc 
from Senator Sumner’s late speeches, and urges Pennsylvanians 
to read them. 


ug Jevrnal to nearly three columns of @xtracts 


Newark, July 17th.—A negro boy, eleven years of age, 
belonging to, and accompanying, Mr. Luther Roll of Augusta, 
Ga., temporarily sojourning at the City Hotel in this city, mys- 
tc:iously disappeared about 1 o'clock to-day, while 
were at dinner. 
by Abolitionists. 


the family 
It is supposed that he has been smuggicd away 
Thiz incident has caused some cxcitement, 

Dogberry Law—Decision Against the Sunday Law. 
—Justice Cornwell of Brooklyn, on Tuesday morning, delivered 
an opinion virtually deciding the Sunday law to be unconstitu- 
tional, and discharging all the parties arrested for keeping open 
shop on Sunday, 

Deuglas.— Messrs. Taylor of Louisiana, Pugh of Ohio, and 
Rust of Arkansas, in bchaif of the Douglas National Executive 
Committee, have issued to the Democracy of the United States 
an address of explanation and counsel. They declare, as the uni- 
versal sentiment of the supporters of Douglas and Johnson, that no 


osition for a joint electoral ticket in any state, and that they ex- 
hort the rejection of such propositions indignantly whenever and 
wherever made, 
state, let them call a State Convention at once, and nominate a 
full electoral tieket, pledged to the exclusive support of Doug- 


s48. 








—_— 
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any = Financial. 
Rouge et Noir en the Steck Exchange, 


a strong passion for speculation in classes of securi- 
ties which yield no revenue—nothing in the shape of 
dividend or interest, nor likely to do. 

Frem al] that we can learn, the game is gpostly 
confined to the members of the Stock Exchange who 
have started it, and who wish and are striving to get 
the public in, they of course realizing at very high 
prices. 

One leading journal states that grain dealers or 
receivers have embarked largely in the speculation. 
We disbelieve the report ; or think, at the most, that 
but one or two of that rich body of merchants have 
done so. 

Nothing can be more detrimental to the mercantile 


parting from their regular business, and embarking 


the charmed circle of the Beard of Brokers whehave 
any chance of making money. They play, as it were, 
with loaded dice—with a knowledge of what is pass- 
ing inside as well as outside—both of which are 


ment. 

The regular commission brokers report no remark- 
able demand for investment in stocks. 
are chiefly to sell. 
rather than without the Board. 

The speculative brokers are of course meved by 


cheap. 


on their hands, they buying at the depreciated prices 
to enable the parties to whom they sold to pay up. 

Thus placed, they began to work for a rise, and the 
usual efforts were made to inaugurate one. 


at the highest prices, and when they are low they 


market. 
Stocks have till lately had a low turn, and the 
bright prospects of a superabundant market are used 


price of stocks. 


hopes of an advance in the fall. 
Prices have already risen, as regards the Western 
railroad stocks, (which are the favorite speculation,) 


any even great increase of business. The bright har- 
vest in prospect has already been discounted, and yet 
the public is urged to buy. 

The “ rouge” party—that is, the Bulls—are at pres- 
ent in the ascendent ; and when they think the mar- 
kef has reached its highest point, the same men will 
turn “ noir,” or Bears, and operate for a decline. 

The see-saw work of the Steck Exchange is thus 
made to yield large gains to the skillful in the game ; 
but the hazards are too great for every ene to play 
at it with uniform success; consequently there are 
very few members of the Board, who beleng to this 
speculative class, that have not at one time or 
another failed—many several times. If the market 
goes against them, they name a day of settlement, 
and give notes for their losses, payable in a shorter 
or longer time, and then go to work to enable them 
to pay these notes, living as usual. 

We mention all this to lead ow readers to the fact, 
that the buoyancy of the market, reperted daily in 


inextricably, into deep mire. Stick to your business, 





and leave speculative stecks to gamblers. 


foliess 
his family above. We cannot be | 
without our reward—abounding rewards. Let us : 
be simple in motive, sincere in spirit, faithful in daty, | 


| impoverished 


PENDENT. 


The failure ef (he hay ay hae oceasioned 6 
jamentable scarcity of animal food, its price considerably, 
and in conjunction with the bad wheat crop, is haying a bad 
effect on the masses. The London Boonon/st says: - 

” Experience shows that no circumstance has #0 disiocating 
an effect on the money market a3 @ very bad harvest. And it is 
not wnressonable that euch should be the case. A very bad 
harvest implies that a most important part of ear industry has 


ben very unprodurtive. It means that much fewer commodi- 

ties than usual have been produced. The country is greatly 
ai 
bad 


State of the g 1 Money, 


by the unexnected ine®>"shey of its industry, 

we should expect, in fact, tho lamentable results. A. 
harvest operates in two ways. First, it causes a heavy drain 
on the reserve of bullion in the Bank of England, ani ‘ spe- 
cially tends to diminish the reserve of notes in the Banking 
Tepartment. The reason is o vious. We have all at once to 
ay for a commedity which we did not expect, which we could 
Eons produced at home if the physical circumstances of the 
| year had permitted, and we must pay for itin hard cash. The 
| nations from whom te import grain are not on a sudden pre- 
| peared to take @ proportionate oe. of our productions. 
They will not, a8 a rule, be to buy more of our mana- 
factures than they have been usedtobuy. A regular trade im- 
plies a regular interchange of the characteristic commodities of 
each country. But a casual trade, such a3 a bad harvest immo- 
diately produces, does not imply it. The nation which suffers 
from the calamity must expect to have the hoard of bu! ion 
which it keeps in store as a reserve inst contingeacies mate- 
rially end suddenly reduced by it. e know how grievoas'y 

this country suffered in 1847 from thie cause : 
On ih Juce, 1847, the reserve of notes was ... 
ry - DUTOR, 0.20 ee cece eeceee 
On 3th October, 1547........ ote twelaeabe 

oe “ 


£3,064,955 
10,911,597 


This shows how immediately a bad harvest requires payment 
in cash, and how powerfully the necessity for foreign payments 
operates ‘on the reserve in the Bankisg Department.’’ 

The extraordinarily high rates at which meat bas been sold, 
are creating not enly privation at present, but, saye the same 
authority, scrious eppreiiensions for the future. 











private letter from this well-known American chaplain in | 


attendants at the Seamen’s Chape), or “Bethel.” He | 
A. Low’s bark, ‘Benefactor,’ has proved | 
apt. Corning and his first officer, | 


Fourteen sailors have already given evidence of a | 


The Emperor of China refuses the ultimatum of 


there will be horrible butchery, for the allied force is of 
This is ‘ The War in China’—every- | 
The expedition 


his three years’ laborin England, by five crowded meetingsin | 


There are four rival candidates for | 


compromise whatever is admissible ; that they haye made no prop. | 


** If,” they say, “ we have any friends in any | 


Tux stock market has been fermenting of late with | 


character than to find any number of merchants de- | 


in stock speculations, in which they are sure to lose ; | 
for it is only those or some of those who are within | 


necessary to enable any one to form a sound judg- | 


Their orders | 


the common desire of selling dear and buying | 
In 1857 and subsequently, this class of speculators | 
. were Bears—played the “ noir” game—sold largely | 
short, and operated on public opinion through the usual | 
channels to effect a depreciation—a depreciation | 


which far exceeded their expectations or desires—for | 
it left them with a load of the stocks thus depreciated | 


When stocks are up, they of course want to sell | 


are buyers, thus living by the constant turns of the | 


as a means to get up an advance still further in the | 


The ease of the money market enables holders of 
stocks to bear a large load, which they do in the | 


beyond the amount of benefit to the railroads from | 


The trade of England is about to undergo seme divergence 
} from its ordinary track. It must import more food—that is, 
| more flour, more grain, more cattle, more meat, and less of 
other things—coitton included 

The capite! usually devoted to imports will take a different 
direction. This will benefit the Continent—especially the North 
of Europe—materially, while it will be loss beneficial to our- 
selves, as what we ship of grain and provisions willbe at the 
expense of our colton. 

The London 
following : 


Money Market Review of the 234 Jane, hts the 


“The foed question, whether affecting man er beast, is en- 
questionably oue of primary importance. There is an obvious 
question between the present remarkable exhaustion of the 
stocks of fodder and the extraordinarily high price of butchers’ 
meat, and an important inflaenee is thereny exercised upon the 
consumption of other articles of protnee. Anima) food is more 
largely consumed in Epgland than in any other country in 
Europe ; and when its purchase eccasions an unusual drain 
upon the pockets of the population, they have of cvurse, the 
leas to spead upon-other articles. A good deal has been said 
about ihe prespect of a late and deficient grain harvest, but 
sufficient attention docs not seem to have been directed to the 
eflects—icss important, it is trne, yet still considerable—or a 
prespective deficiency in the hay crop, wing to the long con- 

| tinuance of cold wet weather, the grase has acquired neither 
the hight nor the weight usual at this season; aad there is 
| rearon to apprehend that when the hot weather, now due, sets 
in. the forcing process to which it will suddenly be subjected 
| will net do much to improve the prospects of the farmers and 
grazicrs. But there is another feature which points in an 
equally strong manner to a deficient hay-crop. The stocks of 
fodder are so completely exhausted that it has become necessary 
te have recourse already, to an unusval extent, to the growing 
crops of grass. The extraordinary duration of wintry weather 
has caused the farmers’ provision for the cattle to be completely 
eaten up, and the consequence is, that except in those instances 
* where there is capital to fajl back upon, it becomes necessary to 
| anticipate the hay harvest. Over an unusual breadth of country 
| the cattle have been turned into the progressing meadows ; and 
even indifferent ebservers, passing across the country at railway 
speed, can scarcely fail to have been struck by the extent to 
which the seythe has already bien at work. Along every 
country read may be seen scores of carts laden with the greca 
and immature produce, now imperatively required for instant 
constiiption. 
the farmers’ necessities. 
arrives at maturity. 

* These evidences of sacrifice furnish an idea of the straits to 
which the farmers have been driven, and an explanation of the 
high price of butchers’ meat. And the very circumstance that, 
after exhausting the stocks of roots, hay, and other food tor 


and Keat | 


The operation of nature is this year too slow for | 
They cannot wait until the crop 


Weprzspay, Jaly 18, 1860. 
FOTAL RECFIPTA OF CATTLE OF ALL EINDA FOR THE 
WEEK. 


Rossotine to the reperts from the severn! market-places in the 
city, there have been received this week : 


Brgy ning’s....... 
jan’ 





Chamberlain's... 
Sunday Sales...- 
Sold at Berger... 


3,9 
4 
4,3 


Tnereas€s.... 
Deerqate 


& erage number 
p. week last y'y 3,948 326 342 9,709 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 
A. M. Allerten & Co., Proprietors ef the Washington Drove 
Yaris, 44th street, report the Cattle in Market from the follow- 
ing states amd Caneda: 


STOCK BY RAILROADS, &c. ’ 

They also report Beeyce and other stuck reveived by raliroads, 
ete., as follows: 

Conveyance. Cattle, Cows. 
Erie Railroad..... . 016 qeee 
Hudson River Ralire 
Harlem Railroad 
Camdenand Amboy R.R. 20 isd : 
Hudson River Boats 633 16 16 
New Jersey Central R.R. 259 


Veals. 


“97 493 


po rere 53 500 1,043 
PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 
This week. Last week. 
Preminw.... 
i Perr ee 
First quality ......... 
Recond quality... 
Third quality. 
Inferior. Jus eponsuagon> anhen eons 
Averacc of all sales....... ee 
REMARKS ON BEEF CATTLE 
The advance this week is fully fifty cents per hundred weight 
—the profit mainly made by speculating brokers. Boms] 


ofcattie haye passed through as many hands and suffe 


much shaving as an old shilling in commenci 
a rotation tour through Chatham st 
to a speculator near Duniirk, and before the butcher got hold 
them they had been re-sold, divided, and subdivided inte litt! 
lots to suit the capacity and 
speculation mania. 

At Bergen Hill two shrewd Isrealitea jumped at a lot of cattle 
at fancy prices. The : r passed suddenly off and they sold 


a Jew’s fingers, 
Some droves were 


, 
‘ 


voracity of t 


10se infected with t! 


vpon the rash bargain. Consumers have to pay for the fun tha’ 
speculators are having. Seme of them have made $500 to ¥1,000 
with little trouble, which in the end comes out of the pockets of 
heef-eaters. 

The quotations ar 
age over 9c. ¢ bh. Some few distillery-fed have be 
they bore the sun well, considering that they have not seen day- 
light for some months before. A few of them became fatigued 
and were soon relieved of life’s burden by the butcher's axe 

To-day the closing sales were not as good as yesterday by $2. @ 
&5 Phead. The quality of the supply wae excellent, 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The market has been active and quite firm at §4@°%ec. ¢ WW. for 

Sheep, and l0@ 12% c. @ bh. for Lambs, dressed. 
MILCH COWS. 

The derand is very moderate, very few have sold over #30, 

$35, and $40. We quote at $25@ $60 for common toextra. 


8@l0c., a very few below 8&8. The aver- 


nin marke 





cattle, the agrieulturists are obliged to resort thus early to the 
grass crops, indicates that the price of animal food will prob- 
ably remain at an unusually high point for a considerable time 
to come. Amongst other features, there has been a bad lambing 
season, and for all the sacrifices which have been imposed upon 
them, the agriculturists must be compensated in some form o 
other. A little observation will snow that the forin of compen 
sation is varions, and that it appeals tangibly even to the most 
unretlecting. One effect is the prospect 
therefore dear clip of wool in the United Kingdom. Through- 
out the woolen disiricte the high price of the raw material 
fms a standing topie ot 
turers.’ 
Money Market. 
The money market has again settled on a condition of great 
ease. The rates for call loans and short-dated bankable paver 
are as low as 5@54 per cent. Four and five months’ dates are 
| 536 per cent., with a brokerage, and six to eight montis at 6 
' percent. Single-named paper ef first class is in demand, and 
has been bought by banks at 7 per cent. The opinion most prey- 
alent in financial circles is that money will continue thus easy 
| till the middle of August, when a change is looked for. The im- 
portations are increasing, and are bringing money into the 
| Treasury. There is, however, no fear of any accumulation of 
| specie in the Treasury, the disbursements to be made by the 
Government being very heavy. The export of specie continues 
} active, and exceeds our California receipts. We reccived 
| $1,500,000 from.San Franciseo during the week, and shipped 

$1,177,931 in the same period. The banks show an increase of 
| $889,663 In specie in their weekly report, but this docs notallow 
| for any part of the shipment of $1,122,000 made on Saturday to 
| Europe. 

Foreign exchange is firmer. Browns have raised their rate 
| to 110 for sixty-day sterling bills, at which they make their set- 
| tlements, Belmont sells sight bills against hia specie shipments 
at 110°;, but other houses ask 11073, and Browns 111. The 
prospect ofa great disturbance in the European money markets, 
from the dearness of food there, is unfavorable. 


} 


Items. 
| ... The Insurance Companies that allow their policy-holders 


to share in the profits have just been making dividends. The 
Continental has declared its fourth dividend to its customers— 
one of 45 per cent., payable in scripin September. Ite previous 
yearly, scrip dividends were 334, 50, 50, and now 45 per cent. 
respectively for the years ending June 30, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 
1860. The Merket has declered its first scrip dividend—one of 
; 3375 percent. The Resolute also one -of 33’; per cent. These 
Companies have declared theiz usual half yearly cash dividends 
on their capita! stock. The Continental, 7 per cent.; Resolute, 
5; Market, 12. 

» + « France requires large sums for its railways, and the 
Bank of l'rance is upon the point of opening a public subscrip- 
| tion for a new issue of £12,000,000 sterling of railway bonds 
This alone is a heavy weight to be imposed on the French money 
market, and any new loan for French govermental purposes in 
addition will have a bad effect on the market. Trade in Franee 
is reported to be languishing under the influence of political 
disquietude. The Moniteur publishes the official retura of the 
custom receipts for money, amounting to 9,910,257 francs, being 
a decrease of 8,057,556 francs on the same month of 1859, and of 
8,217,628 francs on that of 1858. The receipts of the first five 
menths of the present year amounted to 57,212,595 francs, being 
19,326,672 francs less than im the corresponding period of 1859, 
and 16,545,581 franca less than in that of 1858, 

. « » The official tables of the reveriue of Great Britain for the 
| quarter and year, both of which terminated on June 30th, are 
published. The increase on the quarter amounts to £326,918, of 
which the d tails are: 





The movement is therefore within | 


ves narcnacdtettnoeks cies benae: 
Yost-effice.... 
Crown Lands 


1,500 
Miscellancous 


72,689 


Total. £702,559 


Customs . £375,641 


Net increage.. P need tee see< . £326,918 
Increase on the year, up to the 30th ult., is £5,727,014. 


Dry Goods, 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of Forcign Dry Goods 
at the port of New York for the weck, and since Jan, Ist; 

For the week. 

Entered at the port 
Thrown on market,........ 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the 25,510,383 62,584,236 56,922,676 
Thrown en market,........ 31,000,570 62,236,919 56,685,001 

Trade has not yet opened, nor is likely to be until the becin- 
| ning offAvgust. The mass of fancy dress goods have arrived, 
| but are not shown at present—mot cven by the sample, as the 
| importers never do this until the trade is ready to buy. If the 
| importation of foreign goods is left entirely to the rezular int- 
porters, there need be no fear of an overimyprtation ; but if the 
| joBbers have given orders for the importation of goods in any 
quantity direct to them, there need be fear of the market being 
| overdone to the extent of those orders. The importers soon find 
| this out, and then are the first te lower the prices to the over- 

supply. 

There are numerous parties here from the West, Southwest, 

and far South, making inquiries, but they are not ready to buy, 

| nor will they, until they have finished their Northern summer 

tour and are ready to return. In staple goods there is a better 
business doing than usual in this dull season, 

The wool clip is over, and much of it three-fourths—sold at 
good prices; and the farmers of Ohio, Michigan, and neighboring 
states have realized a good deal of cash, which will give business 
to the Western merchants, so that a better business with the West 
is anticipated in the fall, The farmers, however, are too busy 
with their crops of cereals, to attend now to selling any balance 
they may have of their lest year’s harvest. The importations 
have increased to the benefit of the Treasury. The receipts from 
custems last week were over $1,300,000. The prices of goods 
in England and France are falling, owing to the disturbances of 
the grain, bay, and meat markets, The goods ordered for this 
merket and for the fall trade will come out, therefore, at a cost 
higher than they can be replaced at. 

The domestic trade continues inactive, but all staple produc- 
tions arc firm. All cotton fabrics, drills especially, are sold to 
arrive. The trade in prints has not opened for the season, but a 
good stock has been supplied to the market. Delaines are simi- 
larly situated. . 

Woolen goods generally, however, are moving, and fancy cas- 
simeres exhibit an active demand. ~ 

Whatever may be the expectations of those interested in the 
dry goods trade, it ig clear that there are yet no indications of 
what its character will be. About the beginning of August we 
shall be better able to judge. The prospects are good, but it is 
idle to say, 8 many we observe are saying, that the fall trade 
wil] be good. It will be large, but whether it be profitable de- 
pende en the fact yet to be ascertained, whether the supply of 
| goods will exceed the demand, and whether credit be tosextended | 
er too freely given or net, e 


1859, 1860. 
$3,989,108 $4,490,746 
3,978,025 4,471,620 





of a late, deficient, and | 


complaint amongst the manuface | 


ply ample. 
VEAL CALVES. 
{ There has been a little more activity, and prices are fully equay 
to last week. We quote at 4@5c. ; extra 6'\c. 
SWINE, 
We notive a good demand at full prices. few state I! 
are in market, the first in many months. We: te from t@ 


i 


Some 


| for Common Distillery-fed to Prime Western. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 





ted 
* journal, and 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corr 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly Jor Ue 
may be relicdon as correct, 

Aane+.— The market is firm: for both kiads, M: 

are making at $5 12's for Pots, and $5 62) 


lerat 
4 for earls, 

Berswax.—The market is quiet 
prices are nominal. 


and, in the a} 


Corrzr.—We netice an active demand for Rio, and prices are 
very firm, Other kinds have been in demand at full rates. The 
sales of Rio have been 12,000 bags at 13°4%@14%jc. The stosk is 
7,0C0 bags—at all ports in United States, 19,800 bags. Sales 
also of 2,800 mate Java, 1,000 bags St. Domingo, 500 bags Ceylan, 
and 00 Maracaibo, Jamaica, ete., at our quotations. 

Cotroy.—The market has continued without movement, and 
prices are nominal! and dull. We quote at 10°; @10%c. for Mids 
dling Uplands and Gulf. Thesales have been 3,000 hales, chiefly 
te spinners. 

Receipts.—The week's receipts at all ports sum up 7,000 bales, 
against 13,000 same week last year and 13,000 the year before. 
The total is now 4,440,000 bales. By telegraph the receipts con- 
tinue very small at New Orleans and Mobile - only 1,300 hales 
being received at the two points during the week. 

New Crop.—The crop continues to be favored with tne 
weather, and with the exception of complaints of drought from 
the high. sandy lands, everything appears to be progressiug 
favorably. From parties who have recently come through the 
cotton country and from Southern correspondents we learn that 
the plant is generally in a healthy condition, and the present 
appearance of the crop very promising. 

Fise.—Dry Cod are in light stock, 
3,000 gtls. St. George’s Bank at $4 25. 
demand. Sales of 700 bbls. No. } 
Smoked Herring sell slowly at 25c, 


and are firm. Sales of 

Mackerel are in limited 
Mass. at, #16 50, Scaled 

Frown AND Mrpat.—We have had a fair degree of activity ia 
our Flour market the past week. The low crades of State have 
been in fair demand for export, the home trade, and the East, 
and with moderate arrivals prices have improved, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable news from Europe. Our stock is am- 
ple, indeed it is very large for midsummer, and we do not re- 
member a season when we held so large a stock. It consists 
chiefly of the medium and better qualities—these go into con- 
sumption slowly, and have been di-posed of at very irregular 
rates, and most kinds are lower, The receipts are falling off, 
but as the new crop is much earlier than last year, holders are 
anxious to close up the old ere new reaches us in quantity, well 
knowing that with an abundant harvest lower prices are quite 
probable. The crop of Wheat is so large that it will he impoasi- 
ble to hold it, and the prospects are now that vessels will be 
scarce, and freights to Europe quite high, as much so as in 1853 
and 1854—hence the value of Flour must be affected by it. New 
Flour is more plenty, but as yet the quantity is small. Pricesof 
the lower grades are a shade better at the close, as compared 
with this day week. Canadian Flour has fluctuated slightly, and 

















closes dull and heavy ; especially Spring Wheat Extras. Win- 
ter are scarce, and wanted at full rates. Southern Flour has 
declined, with a fair demand for the trade and the West Indies, 
and we notice something doing for Australia and the Pacific 
eoast. Rye Flour has improved, with a fair demand for the 
trade, etc. Corn Meal is scarce, and in fatr request at $2 50 for 
Jersey, and $3 75 for Brandywine. 

Gratn.—The Wheat market has fluctuated considerably dur- 
ing the week, with a fair shipping demand, and‘rather more in- 
quiry forzmilling and the East, The arrivals of Spring Wheat 
in prospect are light, amd hence there is more firmness at the 
close. New has been sparingly offered and is in fair demand at 
$1 40 for Red, and $1 45@@1 52 for White. There is little dixpo- 
sition shown to purchase for the future,and much lower figures 
are looked for in September. Our accounts from all sections are 
extremely satisfactory, more go than was expected a month since. 
At the South the yield is far better than farmers looked for be- 
fore thrashing commenced. Some advices from Canada are highly 
favorable—the yield is likely to exeeed any previous year’s, 
Rye has ruled quiet, and is in fair supply—82@6@c. Barley 
and Barley Malt are dull and nominal. Oats have fluctuated 
considerably and close dull and rather lower. Corn has declined 
with slight variations—the arrivals have been large and the 
demand for export light-not large for the East, Our stock is 
ample. 

Lzap.—The market is quiet—sales of 100 tuns Soft Spanish on 
private terms. 


Nava. Srorzs.—Spirits Turpentine has continued to dreop 
under liberal receipts and a limited demand, but toward the 
close there was a little more activity, at 306@36%c. fer rejected 
and merchantable lots, and 3734@28c. for shippimg parcels. 
Crude is dull, and prices are much lower. Common Rosin has 
declined to $1 50 # 310 Bs., without stimulating the demand. 
Fine qualities are also quiet, and prices throughout favor the 
buyer. Tar is dull and heavy at $24@$2 25 for Washington, as 
pensly. Pitch cells slowly at $1 6235 @$t 75 for Southern and 

“ity... 

Ors.— A moderate inquiry was noticeable carly in the week 
for Crude Fish Oils, and prices favored the seller, but subse- 
quently the demand abated, and at the close the market for all 
descriptions is quiet yet firm. Sales of 50,000 gallons English 
and American Linseed at 58%4 @59c. for the former, and 59@60c. 
for the latter ; also, 280 bbls. Humpback Crude Whale at 38c., 
350 do. do. Dark at 40@4Ic., and 225 do. do. South Sea at 
42@44c. Selected is held at 46c., besides which 580 bbls. Crude 
Sperm at $1 30 gallon, cash. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, the market for Crude Fish 
Oile is much firmer. A sale of 1,400 selected Whale has been 
made at 46c , cash, now beld higher, and 1,700 do. Crude Sperm 
at $1 35 ® gallon, cash. 

Provisions.—The buoyarey noticeable in our Pork market 
this day week has since been more marked, with greater actiy- 
ity, amd the stock has become more concentrated, and is hold 
with much confidence. The local consumption has been fair at 
the extreme rates demanded ; this is owing to the decide Im- 


demant1, 
without change, and in fair de- 
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[Jury 19, 1860. 


Woo1.—The demand is moderate, as mantfac! “rere are we!! 
eupplied at the moment. Prices, however, are very firm. The 


transactions include 75,000 


ths. native fleece at 42@58:. as to 


quality ; 20,000 hs. pulled at 20@47c for No. ! city and evra 


country ; 15,000 bs. low Cali 


fornia at T2@l5e , © Moe. ; and 120 


bales low Buenos Ayres on private terms. 








~ PRICES 


-_——s 


CURRENT, 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ashee—Dorr: 15 ® ct. 
Pot, Istsrt 1008—-— a5] 
Pearl, Ist sort..— — 
Candles——Dery: 15 ® 
Sperm, @ 36 
Do.pt.LPolh’s& Co .46 
Do.do.J'd & M’y— 46 
Adaw'tine, City.— 16 
Adam’tine, Star—- 15 
Coal—Deir: 


ct. 


a— | 


24 ¥ ct. ad 


Cocoa—Dvir: 4 % 
Marae’o in bd. B— 
Guayaqulit in bd— 
Para, in bond..— 
St. Dom’e, in bd— a— 
Ceffee—Doury: 15 F ct. ad 
Java,white, 2 B— 15%e— 
Bahia.... 
Brazil...... 
Laguayra..... 
Maracaibo...... 
=t. Dom’o, cash .— 
Copper (Kurrre) 
Bolts and Braziers’ 15; 
Rar, and 
Sheatih’g, new, @ B— 
Sheath’g, old......19 
Sheath’g, yellow.. .2 
Pig, Chile. seed 


.— 134a— 
—- hen 
— 13 a— 
13 a 


Shirt’gs, bld 
8. L. do 

Shetseys br, 4-4 
Shetsgs br, 5-5. 

© bl. 4-4... 

® bi. 5-4 
Calicoes, bine 
Calicees, fancy 
Br. Drills. 
Kent. Jeam 


Satinets.... 


TOMI 


+ 





out e prices they paid, and were quite happy at not losing | : : 
at at the pr ype d were qu ppy @ ) 5 | Balsam Capivi.— 6234e— 


Checks, 4-4 


| Cot. Os. So. No.l 


So. No.2 


Cot. Os. 
Cot. Batts... 


j Cot. Yn 5ailvyeb 
Cot. Yn. 14620 


Cot. Yn.20& up. 
Drugs and Dyes-— 
Alcohol ® gal..— 44 
Alocs BB ......— 
Alves Socotrine 


Alum... 


| Ant’y, reg. cash 


Arcols, refine 
Arrowroot Ber 
Arsenic, pow'r 
Assafa-tida. 


Raleam Tolu - 


65 


| Balsam Peru 


NRerrics Pera 


| Berries Turk 
| Bi-Carb. Soda... 3 
Borax, refined 


Brimstone rl . 
syrimstone flor. .— 
Brimstone?tun .55 00 a60 
Camphor cr #B— — «a- 
Camphor ref... .— 4245 a-— 
Cantharides....— — 
Car. Ammonia - 
Cardamoms.... 1 12 
Castor Oil in bis. 
@ gal... 
Castor Oil, E. 
Chamomile, Tl.- 
Chlorate Pota 
Cochineal Hs.. 
Cochineal Mex.— 90 
Copperas Am. — | 
ar @ DB 


a-— 


al 


Epsom Salts 

Gam ge. . 

G’m Arabicsort 

G@’m Arabic pk'd— 

Gum Henzein 

Gum Cowrie....— 

Gum Myrh, FE. L. 

Gum Myrh,Ty.— ‘ 

Gum Trag. st..— 

Gum Trag. fi 

Hiyd. Pota. En. 
& Fr. . 265 

Ip cacuanha Br 1 05 

Jalap 

Lac Dye ’ 

| Licorice Paste. 

Madder Dutch 

Meadder Fr 

Manna = emall 


a= 





Oil Bergamot 
Oil Cassia 

Oil Lemon 
Oil Peppermint 175 a 
Oi) Orange..... 200 @ 
Opium Turkey. 5 37 ka— 
OxalicAcid #B— 18 a— 
Phosphorus — & 
Prues. Potash..— 31 
Quicksilver ....— — 
Rbubarb Chi...— 50 
Saleratus cash.— — 

Sal Ammoniac.— 9 

Sal Soda 1 30 
Sarsa’rila Hon.— 26 
Sarsa’rilla Mex— 9e— 
Senna E. I.....— 7 a— 
Senna Alex....— 18 
Shellac ..... ——_—— 
Soda Ash 80 B® 


q-= 


a— 


Ghotodsececes @ 
Sugar Lead W.- 
Sulph Quin 
Tartaric Acid 
Verdigris. ..... 
Vitriol Blue...— 9 
Peathers—Dtrr: 
L. Geese, ® B..— 52 
Tennessee 


t350 a4 


Mackerel, No. 1.15 75 
Mack,No.1,Hal.17 60 
Mack,No.2,M.n. 8 25 
Mack,No,.2,Hal.— — 
Mackerel, No.3. 6 25 
Salm’n,Pic. Nor.16 50 
Sal. Pic. P tee..22 00 
Shad, Ct., No.1, 
hf. bbl.....— — 

Shad, Ct., No.2.— — 
ag gr — 

erri ck’d. 2 00 
Herr'g. Be.® 
Herring, No. 1.. 
Flax—Dvrr : 15 @ ct. 
American, @D..— — «— 


# ct. ad val 
Ponccces ses 6H OS 
Superfine, No.2. 4 25 
State Superfine. 5 20 
State, ex. br.... 5 40 
West, mix’d, do, 5 15 
Mich.& In.st.do. 5 20 
Ohio Superfine . 5 20 
Ohie ex. bds.... 5 40 


eRreeeenea 
la-~reoouce 


Canada, Sup... 
Canada, ex..... 5 35 
Brandywine.... 6 37 
Georgetown .... 5 90 
Petersburg City. 6 75 
Rich. County... 6 40 
Alexaniria..... 
Bait. llowardst. 
Rye Flour wd 
Corn Meal, J’y.. 3 

" Brandywine 3 

bd " Punch.17 


eaaacerand 
RAASAVOON 


? 
| lusesssss! SeRusens 


ee 
| 


F., 8 Pct. ad val 


Cur’nts. Zte. PB— 5\a— 
Citron..........— 18 


oo 
— 


SSSsssssEecsis E° 


" Western..... 
Otter, North, pr. 4 00 
Southern. 2 50 
Red Fox, North.— 50 
Raccoon, South.— 40 
* West’n com.— 2 
® Detroit..... — 45 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 
" Southern.— 75 


pytspess} 


eee 
—— oe 


a 
Goat, Curacoa.. 
* Mexican, BB— 46 a— 


Deer,Texas, @B— 18 a— 
* Ark 


ae eran 
ee ee tt 


TTT 


e— 

a— 

a— 

a 

a-— 

e- 

a— 

Je eins a— 

} en os 2tu 240 a2 


Rosie, cl. @tan— 
" outshot 


a— 
c- 
al55 
205 


R. @. & B. 

20c4b $ B..— 22 a— 
Do. do. gr. 8. C..— 1ke— 
Or socseeee 22 a= 











a—} 


Liv. Orr l @ch'n— — 50 
5060 (Black, dry... 


— |Herns 


Sheathing, FRE. 


- 25 


44 47 
: 15 Sct. ad val 


Fleur and Meal—Dvrr: 


Fruit—Dorr : Not D’d, 30: 


and 15 @ ct. for undressed 
dresse: 


et. ad val 


_—— 


ad yal San Juan ..g, 


214 Savanill,, ete 


¢ 5 62) Maracaibo dd .— 


[Me anh. ox, ete. 


a— 38 ‘datamoras.... 
a— 48 
a— & 


{P. Cab. (direct). 


7 (Dry Sonth .. ..- 

6 |Calcutta Buff 

yai|De. Kips, Ppee. | 
iDo. dry-ealted.. 1 


\Weney—Dery: 2 


Dury: 4 

vaijOx, B. A. & fh, 

6 | Gat 
Hudiga—Dury 

14%, u 

14 

14 |Manilla.... 


13% |Caraec 


Dury: |Guatems 


Pig, rem 
Pie, En 


Leather 
ct. ad val. 
jOak(S1) Lt. 8 B— 28 
\Oak, middle....— 28 
i) heavy... 
“|Oak, dry hide 
dak, 
iO a) » 4 
Oak, all weights— 34 
Hemlock, light..— 20 


3%!Lime—Durr: 10 ° 
tockland com. .~ 
Lumy 

3. jLumber 


| 
Prrr: 33 
val. Product of N, 

W heiceaie Prices 


35 | 
70 
70 
| 14% 
{Timbeov,ox 
2%¢jTimber,G 
ITimber, Ge ’ 
(by car) Pc.ft.— 
é\Fastern Spruce 
4% &Vine,bye’gol2 50 
00 / 


A © r 
ai Timber.oakscant- me 
45 ling @ M feet.40 0 

70 

16 


145 
Timber orBmsk.16 00 aly SO 
Geo'a Pine, wk 


iPlanh rs 


3000 235 00 
2400 428 00 
. ‘K.cl.55 00 40 00 
07 '« \ 


Pl 

Pl 
PikAl 
I 

Ra 


| 
| 


50 34 | Do. Sawed # MV. 
5 IDo. Ced. 3it 
qu. F 
32 |Do.c« 
5,5. 9M ! 
es,WOpipe.40 00 ons 
WO.hhd.25 00 @75 00 
Wo. bbb 25 SO MK 
KO. hhed of 00 
leading, WO 2 «4 
Deri: 24 Ret 
in®,y; « 
uba Museoy 
8G |Trinidad, Cuba.- 
, 1. otc. sweet— 
Derr: 24% ct. a 
(Cnt, 4daSd BDB.— Se 
‘ | Wr'ght, Amer’n — i4 a— 18 
g|Naval Sterves—Dury: 8 aod 
15 @ ct. ad val Cary Cas) 
iTarpentine, St N 
2%| Co’ty, B280Bi— — « 3 00 
— (Turp. Wilming’n 275 o- 
20 {far, do. @ bbl.. 200 a 2 25 
'Pitch o. & Gs 
Rosin, com. old. 1 50 a 
lie wh. P280B.. 2 50 
)Spirits Turp 37 @ 
6 \Vils— Durr: Palm 4; 0 
Linseed,Sporm, (f 
ies,) and Wha 
(foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 
= Flor. 30 fi ——<— 4g 
113g /Vlive,l2b.b.&bu 325 ao 4 4 
23 «jOlive,ine.P gal. 1 25 
55 |Palm, @ B.....— 


Linseed, cm. ft ¢-— 


a13 

& 4a 

59 > 

"© 

oe 4 
* Ref. Winte 
" Ref. Sprin 

Sperm, crude 
" 


w] 


al 
Winter, umbi 1 42%4 1 4 
" Bleached.... 145 a1] 4 
Eleph. ref. bi’ch.— 56 o 
Lard Oil, S.&4W.— 85 a— 4: 
Red Disd 48 a— 5) 
Kerosene, I)'¢ — ao & 
OU-Cake—Derr: 15 Pct. ad 
Thin,ob.c.PB tun.30 00 430 50 
Thick, round...2° 00 
Provisions—Dvrr: Cheese 14; 
all others 15 @ ct. ad val 
Beef, Me.cp. @b1 4 50 a 6 
s} * © City 


) 
* 
‘ 
Re) 


20 
12% 
75 








" 8 Me 


r ais. gtce 
Pork, Ms. @ bb] 


soniders, Pkid,— — 
15}Beef liams in 
| Pickle, @® bbi.ll 0 aié 00 
99 |Beef, Smkd, @B— 10%a— 1 
|Butter, Oran.co.— 19 a— 21 
" St. fairsopr.— 14 a— If 
® Ohio.. - }2\¢a— I5 
Cheese ... - 7 ali 
Rice—Drrr ; 15 @ ct. ad val 
Ord. to fr. Powt 4 6243475 
i rime... 481 25% 
—Durr: 15 Pet 


ad val 
— 19 
St. Martin's 
L'pool,Gr.Psack _— 
Fine......— — 412% 
" © Ashton's 1 72¥%0 ! * 
Seeds—Durr: Fru. 
Clover, @ B....— * 
Timothy, ® tee. 
Flax, Am. rough | 5° 
iShet—Dorr: 24 F 
Dr'p& Bek(c) PB 6% 
Buck comp. (d - @ t* 
Seap—Dorr : 22 F «t. ad val 
New York, @ B 5 a 6 
Castile ... - ?\a— 10 
iSpelter (Zio«)—Der 
ars, and Plaics, 4 
12@ ct. ad val 
Plates, @ B, Gmor 
iSpices—Durr: ¢ 
ad val 
Cassianimts, #2— °2%42>- 


2 
6 
e- 


S| 
3 


InP igs, 


Siee, 


Sa=l ses! 
nr x eK 


Pepper, Sumat 
Pimento, Ja. (c 
Cloves (c) 
Sagare— Derr 
St. Croix, P 2. 
New Orleans 
Cuba Muscova 
Porto Rico 
Havana, White 
Havana,B. & Y 


8. Crushed 
-8.A. do, 
. 8. White 
. 8. Yellow 
Stuarts’ ground ext. s°P- 
Tallow—Dvrr: 5? 
Am. prime, # D.— 04° 


48 
21 


eee 
2am 
SSikSo 








Ning & Ooleng 

Powchong.... 

Ankel......-- 

Congorn. , 

(Pim (Z1xn)—De™ ‘ 
and Block, rect; ** 

6* Sheets, 8 # ct. ac! 

62% Banea eash, #B 

62 Straits, 6 mos 

67 English...... 

40 |Plates,1-3XPbx. 

41 Pilates, 1I.C rs 

40 |Weol—Drrr: 24%: 

37% A.Sax. Fi'ce$B— 5 

70 \A. F. B.Merino.— 


LBse 


he el 


srees 


7 
~~ 


5 Pot. A. 4 & %4 Me’no— 


|A. 4 & 35 Me’no— 
\Sup. Pulled Co. .— 
|No. 1 Pulled Co.— 
Extra Pulled C.— 
Peruv. Wash 
|Valp. Unwash..— 
S. Am. Com. W.— ! 


00 (African — i4 

Jn . 
- nares Wash. .- 23. ~: pat 
\gime—Derr : In Paes oa! 
29%4| and Sheets, 15 8°“ 1 
13 Ip sheets. ..---*~ 
22%! 
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